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THE PARADISE IN THE PACIFIC. 


** It was a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set like a little nest, 
As if it had, by nature’s cunning hand, 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
. And laid forth for ensample of the best. "Faerie Queen.* 


WHERE Is IT? 


Tuis is the glorious First or 
JuNE!—and it is set like a gem in 
the centre of the London season. Oh, 
mighty, multitudinous London, how 
thou art enjoying thyself! All thy 
bravery is on, all thy misery is hid- 
den; and here are youth, beauty, 
age, wisdom, valour, genius, loyalty, 
all surrounding Queen Victoria, giving 
them enchanting reception, dispens- 
ing regal hospitalities—ay, not to her 
own loving subjects alone, but to the 
representatives of all the great poten- 
tates and people of the earth; for, 
vast as is her empire, she is at peace 
with all the world. "Tis often said, 
and it has become splendidly stereo- 
typed in English phraseology, that 
the sun never sets on her empire; and 
the Queen, much as her anxieties are 
occupied with north, south, east, and 
west, had recent reason to muse, not 
unpleasingly, on a certain little speck 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean, where 
she is specially loved, and where, after 
their humble fashion, they celebrate 
her natal day with flag fluttering gaily, 
and bell-ringing, and singing and danc- 
ing—the only day, itseems, inthe year, 


in which Terpsichore can find time 
from her other engagements to show 
her merry face and foot, with feathery 
touch, for a moment—and, hark! the 
boom of a gun, forsooth, all on the 
same day, and to glorify the same 
occasion! But what a gun! In the 
language of the inhabitants of this 
little paradise, of which we are about 
to speak, that gun “‘ for fifty-five years 
had been deposited at the bottom of 
the sea, on a bed of coral, guiltless of 
blood, during the time so many thou- 
sands of mankind became in Europe 
foodforcannon!” Her Majesty, amidst 
all the splendours which surround her, 
may hear with pleasure how her royal 
name was used at a certain tiny speck 
in the Pacific Ocean, with all the 
aforesaid accompaniments, on Tues- 
day the 24th of May 1853 :— 
“The Queen! the Queen! our gracious 
Queen ! 
Come, raise on high your voices, 
And let it by your smile be seen 
That every gaa rejoices ! 
Her natal day we’ll celebrate 
With ardour and devotion, 
And Britain’s festal emulate 
In the Pacific Ocean ! 





* This quotation is taken from the motto of a little volume which will be men- 


tioned in due time. 
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« Now let Old England’s flag be spread 
That flag long-famed in story ; 
And as it waves above our head, 
We'll think upon its glory ! 
Then fire THE GuN—the Bounty’s gun— 
And set the bell a-ringing, 
And then with hearts and voices one, 
We'll all unite in singing— 
% The Queen! the Queen! God: bless the 
Queen, 
And all her royal kindred ; 
Prolonged and happy be her reign— 
By faction never hindered ! 
May high and low, the rich and poor, 
The happy or distressed, 
O’er her wide realm, from shore to shore, 
Arise and call her blessed ! ” 


These are words that come echo- 
ing cheerily from the Pacific, and may 
fitly find their way to the regal soli- 
tudes of Osborne and Balmoral. Both 
Queen and Prince know who wrote 
these lines of simple loyalty and love ; 
nay, they have seen and spoken with 
him, and that within these last few 
months, and at Osborne aforesaid. 
But he has since travelled from the 
royal presence, exhilarated with its 
cheering brightness, ten thousand 
miles and, more, and doubtless joined 
in singing these same verses at that 
speck in the Pacific, on the 24th of 
May, now immediately last past. The 
news has come rather quickly, to be 
sure; but there is the fact—and it has 
also come without the aid of the sub- 
merged electric wire ! 

Well! where is it? ‘Tis Queen 
Victoria’s—but somewhat out of the 
reach of her gay little Fairy, and, 
therefore, the Queen may never take 
a trip to see it! Four years ago, a 
French military gentleman made his 
appearance there, with a party of 
friends, all in military uniform, and 
politely asked, through our poet, of 
whom more anon, in broken English, 
‘* Veder de people had heard of Prince 
Louis Napoleon and de French Re- 
publique? and would dey enlist dem- 
selves under it?” And then he took 
out a paper for their signatures; but 
our poet aforesaid quietly pointed to 
the little English flag waving over 
their heads at that moment, assured 
the complaisant visitor that they knew 
all about Louis Napoleon and the 
French Republic, but that all the 
saa there were faithful. subjects of 

ICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND; on 
which the polite Frenchman bowed, 
begged pardon, returned the paper to 
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his pocket, and said, that ** he did not 
know it was a colony!” Nor is it; 
but its inhabitants are entirely Eng- 
lish ; and, says their recent historian, 
‘** such a loyal and united community, 
as a whole, cannot be found in any 
of the colonies or dependencies of the 
British empire! The English union- 
jack is hoisted on all grand occasions, 
and to England the people would look 
for protection, should any attempt be 
made to disturb their position.” Ay, 
and as fast as steam or sail could bring 
their protectors, they would go! And 
one of them—as brave and good an 
admiral as ever strode quarterdeck— 
has recently been to this mysterious 
place, and speaks of itas we do. “I 
stayed,” says he, “‘four days upon 
that speck on the ocean, but rising 
like a paradise from its bosom!” ... 
‘“* Away! away!” says one who ac- 
companied him, ‘‘ we are off to the 
world again, truly sorry to leave this 
island ; their happiness in this life 
consists solely in virtue, and their 
virtue is their truest pleasure!” Ay, 
admiral ! as you stood on the quarter- 
deck, while your noble ship fired 
twenty-one guns in honour of her 
Majesty’s flag, they said, in thunder- 
ing tones, ‘* Queen Victoria will pro- 
tect you,” as far as she can; but, dear 
islanders, you are safe under the pro- 
tection of a higher Power, who listens 
well-pleased to the voice of prayer 
and praise ever ascending the heavens 
from. your swelling wilderness of 
waters. 

But where is it? If we had an 
eight-thousand-mile boring iron, after 
it had passed through heaven only 
knows how many miles, as Humboldt 
would tell us, of boiling granite, and 
vacant space, or water, or whatever 
else constitutes the globe which is 
favoured with the existence of Lon- 
don (at which point the boring: iron 
would enter), it would come poking 
out at the antipodes, not so very far 
from our little paradise. We say, not 
so very far—but, in operations on so 
grand a scale, we must be allowed 
literally a little /atitude—and longi- 
tude. But.our island (for island it is). 
is to be found in the waters which con- 
tain the island-home of immortal Ro- 
binson Crusoe! No gold has been 
found there, but a much more remark- 
able article. Yet it. will tempt none 
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of our venturous Californian and Aus- 
tralian emigrants to go in quest of it— 
it is, VirTUE grown out of Vice!— 
Innocence out of Guirr! Ah! what 
a thrilling page of man’s history chron- 


icles that same little spot! Let us 
read it off in ourway,and take our own 
time in doing it. We ought all to 
take pains with our task ; for—shall 
we say it?—Maaga is no stranger to 
that little paradise! And well we 
knew, from that same poet of whom 
we have been speaking, and whom we 
ourselves saw shortly before he was 
seen by Majesty, that they have read 
—and perhaps they are at this moment 
reading—what has been given to the 
world from these pages. And, patient, 
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confiding reader, rarely have they con- 
tained anything to compare, in interest 
and instructiveness, with the events 
which we shall try now to present to 
you as some of them have recently 
come under our own notice; and we 
shall, for a reason of our own, reserve, 
till somewhat advanced in our story, 
all indication of the source from which 
we have taken it. Those events are 
of a nature to arrest the attention, and 
occasionally to agitate and excite the 
hearts and imaginations of all classes 
of readers. Some of them are old, 
others new, and both thoroughly 
authentic ; but the former acquire a 
vivid and charming air of novelty 
from their connection with the latter. 


THE MUTINY. 


Lieutenant Bligh had been for se- 
veral years sailing-master in the Re- 
solution of the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator, Captain Cook; and in the year 
1787 was intrusted with the command 
of his majesty King George the Third’s 
armed ship the Bounty, on an inte- 
resting expedition to the South Sea 
islands—namely, acting on the sug- 

’ gestion of Sir Joseph Banks, who had 
visited Otaheite with Captain Cook 
in 1769—to try the experiment of in- 
troducing plants of the bread-fruit 
tree, which supplied their food to the 
Otaheitans, into the West Indies. The 
Bounty set sail from Spithead on the 
23d December 1787. Mr Bligh was 
then in the very prime of life—about 
thirty-three years of age. He re- 
turned to England and landed at 
Portsmouth on the 14th of March 
1790; having experienced, during 
that brief interval, such a disastrous 
adventure as will, with its incidents, 
always associate his name with one 
of the most painfully interesting pas- 
sages in our naval history. How 
little he thought of it as he issued in 
buoyant spirits from Spithead! The 
Bounty was of 215 tons burden, and, 
including Bligh, a botanist, and a gar- 
dener, carried forty-six persons. On 
the 26th of the ensuing October, they 
reached Otaheite (now called Tahiti), 
and met with a very friendly reception 
from the natives, who supplied them 
in abundance with roasted pig and 
bread-fruit during a. delightful stay 
of six months, during which Mr Bligh 


succeeded in collecting upwards of a 
thousand plants of the bread-fruit tree. 
With these they quitted Tahiti in the 
spring of 1789, on their way to-the 
West Indies. Mr Bligh, though an 
able commander, seems to have been 
of a somewhat hasty temper; and it 
is possible that he and the master’s- 
mate, Mr Fletcher Christian, lived 
not on the best terms together. The 
latter was a young man, only twenty- 
four years old, of respectable family, 
of talent in his profession, and pos- 
sessed of a daring and adventurous 
spirit. 

On the evening of the 27th of April 
1789, the commander invited him 
to supper, but he declined; having, 
doubtless, by that time conceived the 
audacious purpose which he after- 
wards so quickly carried into effect. 
This memorable night was one distin- 
guished even in the tropical regions 
for its tranquil loveliness; and we 
may conceive the commander of the 
Bounty, as his vessel softly clave the 
sparkling waters, and hissails glistened 
in the silver moonlight, pacing the 
deck, and enjoying the beauty of the 
hour. But who can tell what an hour 
may bring forth? He was woke out 
of sleep at break of day by a startling 
vision—his cabin fall of men armed 
with pistols and cutlasses, headed 
by Mr Christian! On his calling out 
to know what they meant, a voice 
sternly exclaimed, ‘* Hold your tongue, 
sir, or you are dead this instant!” 
With oaths and great violence they 
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tied his hands behind his back, with- 
out giving him time to dress; and 
then, hurrying him on deck, forced 
him, with eighteen persons, chiefly 
officers, superior and petty, into the 
ship’s launch, flinging to them about 
82 lb. of pork, 150 Ib. of bread, 28 
gallons of water, 6 quarts of rum, 6 
bottles of wine, 4 cutlasses, a quad- 
rant, a compass, and a small quantity 
of canvass, twine, and cordage. The 
heartless mutineers then sailed away, 
leaving their unfortunate commander, 
and almost all his officers—nineteen 
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persons—in a boat on the Pacific ocean 


only 23 feet long, and 6 feet 9 inches 
broad, heavily laden, and without 


any awning! Could the mutineers 
have foreseen what was in store for 
them, they would not have dared a re- 
tributive Providence, and might have 
reflected a little on an old English 
maxim—* Begin nothing of which you 
have not well considered the end.” 
Which fared worse, the mutineers or 
their victims, remains to be seen. 
We shall rapidly follow the course 
of each. 


THE BOAT ADRIFT. 


Here is scope for the imagination, 
and for sympathy. What will be 
thought of a slight open boat, thus 
crammed with human beings, per- 
forming a voyage across the ocean of 
nearly four thousand miles? Well 
indeed, and often, might they have ex- 
claimed, on their lonely and perilous 
voyage, 

“Ye gentlemen of England, that dwell at 

home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon the dangers of 
the seas!” 

The ship left the hapless boat’s crew 
at about thirty miles distance from 
Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands, 
and the first thing the latter attempted 
was to land at the island, to procure 
bread-fruit and water. The savages, 
however, received them barbarously, 
attacking them with stones, and beat 
them off the island, where they left 
dead one of their number, who had 
gallantly remained last on shore to 
push the boat off. The savages sur- 
rounded and killed him on the spot, 
and others pushed off in canoes to 
attack the unfortunate boat’s crew, 
who, it must be remembered, had not 
been vouchsafed a single piece of fire- 
arms for their protection. Some cloths 
thrown into the water to amuse their 
pursuers, however, diverted their at- 
tention ; and Mr Bligh and his friends 
escaped massacre. But what was now 
to be done? Whither were they to 
direct their course ? 

* The world was all before them, where to 

choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide!” 

After much consideration, Mr Bligh 
obtained his companions’ concurrence 


in a proposal to make for a Dutch 
settlement on the island of Timor (of 
which they knew nothing but the 
name), a distance of 3618 miles! The 
gunwales of the boat were only six 
inches above the water, and it is easy 
to imagine the misery to which eigh- 
teen people were to be so long con- 
signed, even regarding only their 
cabined, cribbed, confined condition : 
they were to traverse the ocean by day, 
by night, in all weathers, over a space 
of comparatively unexplored ocean, 
equal to nearly a sixth of the entire 
circumference of the globe. They 
started upon their voyage on the 2d of 
May ; all Mr Bligh’s company having 
solemnly promised him to be content 
with one ounce of bread and a quarter 
of a pint of water per day a-piece. 
One half of them were to be on the 
look-out, while the others lay down 
in the boat’s bottom: and not having 
room to stretch their limbs, and being 
exposed to constant wet and colds, 
they suffered, poor souls ! quickly and 
severely from cramps, which almost 
disabled them from moving a limb. 
What a look-out by day and by night! 
One can imagine them often gazing 
down into the depth beneath them— 
within a few inches from its surface, 
and watching the dark shadows of the 
sharks flitting around them, waiting 
for a banquet, which any sudden 
caprice or accident might bring them! 
After five days’ sail, they were startled 
to find two large canoes, filled with 
cannibals, making toward them at top 
speed from the Feejee Islands. The 
canoes continued the chase till within 
two miles’ distance, when they gave it 
up. Sharks beneath, cannibals behind, 
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storms above and below ! — what 
sources of fear and misery! what long 
hours of loneliness and terror must 
have been theirs! They encountered 
tremendous thunder-storms—by one 
of them, shortly after starting on 
their voyage, they were very nearly 
swamped; yet these brave and good 
souls placed their hopes in God, to 
whom they often addressed a devout 
prayer, composed for them by their 
commander, partly from his recollec- 
tion of the Prayer-book. He wrote 
it in a small blank signal-book, now 
extant; and it contains a humble con- 
fession of sins on the part of those 
suffering under the divine chastise- 
ment, invokes the protection of the 
Almighty in their misery and danger, 
and returns thanks to Him who spared 
their lives from day to day. Poor 
Bligh tried as long as he could to note 
a few observations, chiefly of places 
he passed, in this book; and this 
blotted and weather-stained document, 
an affecting relic; is now in the pos- 
session of his daughters. ‘It is with 
the utmost difficulty,” he says, ‘* that 
I can open a book to write; and I 
feel truly sensible I can do no more 
than point out where these lands are 
to be found, and give some idea of 
their extent.” It was fortunate, in- 
deed, that no quarrels or dissensions 
seem to have broken out among the 
little crew. Had it been so, what 
might not have been the conse- 
quence? As early as the 8th of May, 
the allowance of food to each was 
necessarily reduced to one and a half 
ounce of pork, half a pint of cocoa- 
nut milk, an ounce of bread, and a 
tea-spoonful of rum, Bligh measuring 
out the allowance very accurately, by 
means of a pair of scales which he 
made out of two cocoa-nut shells, 
while a pistol-bullet (of twenty-five 
to the pound) served as a weight to 
fix the allowance of bread to each. 
The half pint of cocoa-nut milk, how- 
ever, was soon further reduced toa 
quarter ; and as for the bread, wetted 
and decayed as it was, and doled out 
thus by bullet-weight, it was eaten 
with the utmost relish. A fearful 
storm of thunder and lightning 
drenched them to the skin, yet proved 
a timely godsend, for it produced 
them twenty gallons of water. This 
was dealt out three times a-day, in a 
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small horn cup two inches deep and 
two in diameter, and round it was 
written by Bligh, ‘ Allowance of 
water three times a-day.” He took 
his own meals out of a small gourd, 
round which he also wrote, ‘* The cup 
I eat my miserable allowance out of.” 
The bullet was afterwards set in a 
metal plate, on which Bligh inscribed, 
‘** This bullet, 1-25th of a lb., was the 
allowance of bread which supported 
eighteen men for forty-eight days, 
served to each person three times 
a-day, under the command of Captain 
William Bligh, from the 28th April 
1789 to the 14th June following.” 
All these deeply-interesting relics are 
now in the hands of his daughters. 
From the 10th of May they encoun- 
tered a succession of storms, with fre- 
quent thunder and lightning, the sea 
constantly breaking over the boat, 
and nearly filling it with water, which 
they had to bale out as quickly as 
possible to prevent being swamped ; 
yet most of them were seriously weak- 
ened and ill, from cramps and spasms. 
Theygained someslight relief by adopt- 
ing a suggestion of their thoughtful 
commander,—viz., they all took off 
their clothes, steeped in rain- wet, and 
wrung them in the salt water, which 
produced some little warmth to their 
shivering limbs. What a sight these 
unfortunate beings, thus engaged on 
the lonely ocean, must have presented 
to a pitying beholder! To aggravate 
their disastrous condition, their little 
store of bread had become soaked 
in the salt water, which had broken 
over them incessantly ; and even of 
their sorry fare, their pittance, by the 
24th May, was reduced to 1-25th of a 
Ib. for breakfast, and the like quantity 
for dinner, omitting supper! Onthe 
25th, they succeeded in capturing one 
or two sea-fowl that came so near 
the boat (which must have been in- 
deed a novel sight to them) as enabled 
the mariners to catch them with the 
hand! They were of the size of a 
pigeon, and each was cut into eighteen 
pieces, and eaten, of course, uncooked. 
About this time the heat of the sun 
became so intense that it caused a 
languor and faintness which made 
them weary of life. Om the morning 
of the 29th they found themselves 
within a quarter of a mile of rocks on 
which the sea was breaking furionsly, 
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‘but they contrived to-haul off, and so 


escape instant destruction. They were 
able to steer through an opening in the 


reef, and found a small island within 


it, which Bligh named “ Island of 
Direction.” ‘* We had,” says he, “‘re- 


‘turned God thanks for His gracious 


protection; and with much content 
took our miserable allowance of a 
25th of alb. of bread, and a quarter 
of a pint of water (with which they 
had been furnished, it will be remem- 
bered, by the thunder-storm). At 
length they began to near New Hol- 
land, and landed on a fine sandy bay 
in an island near the main, where 
they luxuriated on oysters, water, and 
berries, and slept comfortably all 
night ; but as they were preparing in 
the morning to leave, they found a 
large party of natives armed with 
spears, running and hallooing to- 
wards them—whether friendly or not, 
Mr Bligh and his companions did not 
pause to ascertain, but put off safely 
to sea. On the 31st they landed at 
another little island, where they again 
found oysters; and it may be said, in 
‘a sad way, that they indeed “ asto- 
nished the natives,” on whom they 
supped heartily. On the evening of 
the 3d June they succeeded in thread- 
ing their way through a most difficult 
and dangerous passage (the Endea- 
vour Straits), and were again in the 
open ocean ; but here again they had 
to encounter long-continued wet and 
stormy weather, from which their ex- 
hausted frames suffered-very severely. 
Incessant fatigue, and exposure to 
cold and wet, overpowered the strong- 
est among them, and several seemed 
atithe point of death. During all these 
terrible trials, the noble-spirited com- 
mander contrived to support their 
sinking spirits ‘by every exertion ‘to 
distract and amuse ‘their attention, 
he himself all the while as exhausted 
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as themselves. At length, ‘however, 


this fortitude and constancy were re- 


warded; for, behold! at 3 a.m. of 


‘the 12th June, their eyes were ‘ra- 


vished with a sight of their long- 
sighed-for point of destination! Timor! 
Timor !—the island of Timor was in 
sight! Ah, who shall tell the thrill of 
ecstasy that shot through ‘the hearts 
of the weather-beaten and all but 
prostrate boat’s crew, as they first 
saw the island, and found themselves 
nearing it! What pious gratitude 
filled them towards their good God, 
in whose hands are all the waters 
of the earth, and who had con- 
ducted them through such unex- 
ampled perils ! 

On the 14th June they landed at 
the Dutch settlement of Coupang, 
after having been forty-eight long days 
and nights in this open boat on the 
ocean, and received a most hearty and 
hospitable welcome from the gover- 
nor and all the other residents. On 
the 30th of August Mr Bligh sailed 
with his surviving crew (for one died 
of fever at Timor), taking with him 
the Jaunch in which they had crossed 
the ocean, for Batavia ; and afterwards 
homeward with eleven out of the ori- 
ginal eighteen, the others having died 
or preferred remaining in Batavia. 
He landed safe at Portsmouth on the 
14th March 1790. His cruel case 
was instantly made known, and at- 
tracted universalsympathy. He was 
quickly promoted, served with great 
distinction at the battles of Camper- 
down and Copenhagen, at the latter 
of which he commanded a ship under 
Lord Nelson; and was afterwards 
appointed governor of New South 
Wales, and ultimately became a vice- 
admiral. Thenceforth he lived hap- 
pily in the bosom of his family, and 
died in London, in the year 1817, 
aged sixty-three. 


RETRIBUTION. ‘ 


The atrocious act of mutiny and 
piracy excited, as may well be ima- 
gined, universal indignation in Eng- 
land; and a frigate (the Pundora), 
under the command of Captain Ed- 
wards, was forthwith despatched to 
the site of it, with orders 'to visit the 
Society and Friendly Islands, and 
seize and bring home all the mutineers 


they might discover. The Pandora 
arrived at Matavai Bay, off Otaheite, 
on the 23d March 1791; and three of 
the offenders immediately came on 
board, surrendered themselves, and 
were instantly put in irons. Eleven 
more were seized at QOtaheite, and 
also put in irons. Two of the -origi- 
nal mutineers, who had landed at 
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‘Otaheite;weredead—after one-of them 
had become:a king, and been shortly 
afterwards murdered by ‘the other, 
who was himself instantly stoned to 
death by the natives. No ‘tidings 
£ould be gained of the remaining nine 
mutineers, nor of the Bounty; and 
after making all possible efforts to dis- 
cover them, the frigate, with her four- 
een mutineers lying in irons in a cage 
on the after part of the quarterdeck, 
only eleven feet in length, called “ Pan- 
dora’s Box,” set off homeward. She 
was wrecked, however, on a coral reef 
off New Holland, on the 29th August 
1791, and the crew had to navigate 
a thousand miles, in open boats. Four 
of the mutineers went down, in their 
irons, with the Pandora; others of 
their companions succeeded, with des- 
perate efforts, in disengaging them- 
selves from their irons. Thirty of the 
-erew also perished. Captain Edwards, 
and his surviving men and prisoners, 
succeeded in reaching a sandy quay, 
only ninety yards long by sixty wide, 
—a miserable spot, where they all 
were nearly consumed, under a vertical 
sun, from the insupportable heat of 
which the wretched prisoners had no 
other defence but to bury themselves 
up to their necks in the burning sands! 
The captain and his men had tents 
made of boats’ sails; but he deemed 
it consistent with duty to refuse the 
slightest shelter or protection to his 
wretched prisoners! One of them was 
a, young gentleman, named Peter Hey- 
‘wood, not sixteen years old at the 
‘time of the mutiny, in which ‘he 
-had taken no voluntary part. The 
only article he saved from the wreck 
was a Common-Prayer Book, which 
‘he ‘held between his teeth as he 
swam to shore for his life. He, 
with his guilty surviving compa- 
nions, reached Wngland, heavily 
chained and almost in rags, on the 
19th June 1792. On the 12th Sep- 
tember, he and his nine fellow-muti- 
meers were brought to a:‘court-martial 
at Portsmouth, on board the Duke, 
‘the president being Lord Hood. On 
the:sixth day the court acquitted four 
of the ten, and found the remaining 
-six guilty of the capital.offence of run- 
mingaway with the ship, and deserting 
His Majesty’s service. Among these 
datter was poor Peter Heywood. They 
were sentenced to be hanged by the 
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neck.on board one of His Majesty's 
ships of war ; but two of'them, Peter 
‘Heywood and another, ‘were recom- 
mended to His Majesty’s mercy. Two 


‘daysafterwards, theunfortunate young 


gentleman wrote a letter to a clergy- 
man, a friend of his family, containing 
the following remarkable and affecting 
passages :— 

““On Tuesday morning the 18th 
inst., the dreadful sentence of DEATH 
was pronounced upon me, to which 
(being the just decree of that Divine 
Providence who first gave me breath) I 
bow my devoted head with that forti- 
tude, cheerfulness, and resignation, 
which is the duty of every member of 


the church of our blessed Saviour ‘and 


Redeemer Christ Jesus. To Him alone 
I now look for succour, in full hope 
that perhaps a few days more will 
open to the view of my astonished and 
fearful soul His kingdom of eternal 
and incomprehensible bless, prepared 
only for the'righteous of heart. I have 
not been found guilty of the slightest 
act of the detestable crime of mutiny, 
but am doomed to die for not being 
active in my endeavour to ‘suppress it. 
Could the evidences who appeared in 
the court-martial be tried, they would 
also suffer for the same and only crime 
of which I have ‘been guilty. But I 
am to be the victim. Alas! my 
youthful inexperience, and no depra- 
vity of will, is'the sole cause to which 
I can attribute my misfortunes. But, 
so far from repining at my fate, T 
receive it with a dreadful kind ‘of joy, 
composure, and serenity of mind, well 
assured that it has pleased God to 
point me out as a subject, through 
whom some useful, though at present 
unsearchable intention of the Divine 
attributes may be carried into execu- 
tion for the future benefit of my coun- 
try. Then why should I repine at 
being made a‘sacrifice for the good of 


‘perhaps thousands of my fellow-crea- 


tures? Forbid it, Heaven!” 

On the 24th October 1792, ‘he and 
another received a free, uncondi- 
tional ‘pardon; another was respited, 
and ultimately pardoned ; and ‘three 
were hanged at the yard-arm, a 
miserable spectacle, in Portsmouth 
harbour, on ‘board the Brunswick. 
When Captain Montague, two days 
before the execution, read young Peter 
Heywood His Majesty’s gracious par- 
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don, the youth addressed him in the 
following noble strain :— 

“ Sir, when the sentence of the law 
was passed upon me, I received it, I 
trust, as became a man; and if it had 
been carried into execution, I should 
have met my fate, I hope, in a man- 
ner becoming a Christian. Your ad- 
monition cannot fail to make a lasting 
impression upon my mind. I receive 
with gratitude my sovereign’s mercy, 
for which my future life shall be faith- 
fully devoted to his service.” 

And faithfully his future life re- 
deemed his pledge. He immediately 
re-entered His Majesty’s service, rose 
in it rapidly to high station, greatly 
distinguished himself, and died in hon- 
ourable retirement, in the year 1831, 
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in his 58th year. His considerate and 
discriminating judges, after weighing 
all the facts of the-case, regarded him 
as having been more unfortunate 
than criminal, from his youth, the 
coercion under which he had laboured, 
and the absence of any proof that he 
had taken part in the outrage inflicted 
on his commander, or his fellow-vic- 
tims. His early misfortunes saddened 
and sobered him for life; he became 
the idol of those who were placed 
either over or underhim; and it stands 
recorded of him by one of our naval 
annalists, ** that his king and country 
never had amore faithful servant, nor 
the naval service a more worthy and 
respectable member.” 


THE MISSING MUTINEERS. 


It seems difficult to assign ade- 
quate motives for the mutiny of the 
Bounty, or at least to imagine the 


‘ulterior objects of its perpetrators. 


Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, 
was a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, brother of Professor Christian, 
the annotator of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, and Chief-Justice of Ely; while 
Mr Young, one of the midshipmen 
who shared his desperate venture,.was 
the nephew of a baronet. What could 
such men have imagined would be 
their destiny ? - What, for instance, 
could they do with their king’s ship ? 
What pleasure could they have in 
spending the rest of their lives among 
savages ? 

It was twenty years before the 
slightest. trace of them could be de- 
tected, but then their deplorable fate 
became known. It seems that as soon 
as they had turned adrift their com- 
mander, Christian sailed for an island 
500 miles south of Otaheite, intending 
to land there; but the inhabitants re- 
fusing to allow them, they returned to 
Otaheite. Once more they went to 
the island in question, were again re- 
pulsed by the natives, and once more 
repaired to Otaheite. It was now ne- 
cessary for them to consider seriously 
how they were to dispose of themselves. 
All but nine resolved to settle at Ota- 
heite, Christian and his eight com- 
panions resolving to try their fortunes 
elsewhere. It so happened that he 
had found in the Bounty, among its 


commander’s books, a copy of Com- 
mander Carteret’s Voyage round the 
World; and among his other dis- 
coveries, the author mentions a very 
little island which he first saw on the 
2d July 1767, in the South Pacific 
Ocean ; “it appeared,” he said, “ like: 
a great rock rising out of the sea,” 
and was so high as to be visible at 
more than fifteen leagues’ distance. 
, . . Itshighest point rose1008 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
in clear weather could be seen at forty 
miles’ distance. As it was first seen 
by a young gentlemen named Pitcairn, 
they gave it his name, “ Pitcairn’s 
Island,” and tried to land on it; but 
the surf was raging so violently around 
it as to render near approach impos- 
sible. It is at a distance of 1200 
miles from Otaheite, and is in latitude 
25° 4’ south, and in longitude 180° 8’ 
west. It is only four miles and a half 
in circumference, a mile and a half 
being its greatest length. It is of vol- 
canic origin, having been elevated from 
the bed of the ocean by some tremen- 
dous convulsion caused by the action 
of fire, which has given a vertical 
character and a jagged outline to the 
stony mountains, and rendered the 
scenery wildly picturesque. It is 
covered with trees — the cocoa-nut, 
plantain, bread-fruit, and banyan — 
and its climate is favourable to the 
growth of vegetables. There are no 
venomous reptiles. There is only one 
point, called Bounty Bay, where ac- 
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cess is possible, and that only in calm 
weather; and even then, great care is 
requisite to avoid the breakers. There 
is scarcely any beach; and almost in- 
stantly on landing the visitor com- 
mences a precipitous ascent. This was 
the desolate spot selected by the muti- 
neer and hiscompanions fortheir future 
residence! They sailed in the Bounty ; 
and when it arrived, there landed from 
it twenty-eight souls; viz., Chris- 
tian, Mr Young, a midshipman, and 
seven seamen; and all these nine 
Englishmen had married Otaheitan 
women! who accompanied them. 
There were also six Otaheitan men, 
three of them with wives; and achild 
ten months old. Let the reader rea- 
lise for a moment the feelings of a 
gentleman—of two gentlemen, mar- 
ried to savages, doomed to spend the 
rest of their days on that forlorn spot, 
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ten thousand miles away from home, 
where were their anxious families and 
friends, and where also resided those 
who doubtless were sending forth 
scouts to scour the ocean in quest of 
the guilty occupants of that island, 
and bring them home to suffer a just 
and ignominious death ! 

Christian and his friends were not, 
however, the first occupants of the 
island, for they found indubitable 
traces of ancient predecessors, savage 
and idolatrous; hatchets; spear-heads 
of hard stone; a large stone bowl; 
carvings of the sun, moon, and stars; 
four images six feet in height; and a 
number of skulls, buried, each having 
a pearl under it. The new-comers 
found no other traces of man on the 
island; they were the only living 
human occupants. 


MURDERS. 


Fearful times awaited the mutineers 
and their companions. Christian re- 
tained for a while the position and 
authority of head of the community ; 
and his mind seems to have been 
occupied with efforts to preserve 
order and peace, which were hourly 
interrupted by his turbulent and 
savage companions. Much of his 
time, however, was spent on a spot 
on the top of a high rock, which he 
called his ‘ look-out,” whence he 
would anxiously survey the ocean, to 
see whether it bore along its bosom 
the coming avenger! What thoughts 
must have been his on these occa- 
sions of mournful solitude! What 
would he then have given to undo all 
that he had done! 

Shortly after their landing they broke 
up the Bounty, and so condemned them- 
selves to perpetual imprisonment in the 
island. There were sanguinary frays 
incessantly arising between the Euro- 
peans and the savages; and at length 
the Otaheitan men entered into a 
plot to destroy their European com- 
panions. The wives of the latter, 
however, discovered it, and disclosed 
it to their husbands on the eve of the 
projected massacre. The result, how- 
ever, may be anticipated. Within a 
year’s time, Christian and four of his 
companions were murdered by their 
Otaheitan companions, all of whom 





were in turn slain the same year! 
One of them was killed with an axe by 
Mrs Young, the midshipman’s Ota- 
heitan wife! As soon as she had done 
this, she signalled her husband, and he 
immediately shot the sole surviving 
Otaheitan! In the year 1794, there 
were enly four of the Englishmen 
alive, one of whom was Mr Young; 
and the five skulls of the murdered 
Englishmen, including Christian, were 
kept by the women of the place as 
trophies ; and they were afterwards, 
only with much difficulty, prevailed 
on to give them up to be buried. 
One of the survivors was unhappily 
acquainted with the art of distilling ; 
and having converted a copper boiler 
from the Bounty into a still, he made 
ardent spirits from the root of a plant 
in the island. How strongly this 
cause operated in promoting turbu- 
lence and bloodshed may be imagined. 
He himself, in a fit of delirium tremens, 
committed suicide—throwing himself 
from a rock into the sea; another was 
killed by Mr Young and. one John 
Adams, in self-defence; and of all 
the fifteen unhappy men who had 
landed from the Bounty, only two 
died a natural death — Young, of 
asthma, in 1800; and Adams, in the 
year 1829. The last survivor of 
those who had come in the Bounty 
was Mrs Young, who died at an 
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advanced age in the year 1850. 
From all this it may appear that the 
mutineers must have found the bar- 


THE ISLAND 


The last male survivor was the John 
Adams above mentioned, a seaman ; 
and marvellous, indeed, was the change 
which reflection and merciful expe- 
rience contributed to effect in his 
mind and character. He had lived 
not only among scenes of violence 
and blood, but in constant terror of 
being discovered by some ship ap- 
proaching the island, and taken home 
to be hanged. Asa sample of his 
sufferings on this score, in the year 
1795 a ship was seen coming near 
the island, on which he and his 
brother mutineers hid themselves in 
the bushes, in great terror. When 
at length they dared to venture out, 
they stole cautiously to the landing- 
place, and found that the ship had 
disappeared ; but as a knife and some 
cocoa-nuts were lying near the water’s 
edge, it was clear that some one:had 
landed, but doubtless, not having seen 
any traces of occupation, had left, and 
the ship had proceeded on its voyage. 

In the year 1800, Adams, then only 
thirty-six years old, found himself 
the only man in the island—his com- 
panions being twenty of the children 
of his deceased comrades; but they 
had come to regard him as their com- 
mon father, with reverence and affec- 
tion. He was providentially possessed 
of one solitary copy of a Bible, and of 
aiprayer-book, which had belonged to 
the Bounty, and of these he made un- 
ceasing use. Tworemarkable dreams 
occurred to him in the year 1810, 
which he always regarded as having 
been designed to awake in him reflec- 
tion and repentance; and he became 
a very devout man—training up in 
Christianity the young semi-pagans 
who surrounded him. He had con- 
stant morning and evening prayers, 
and was never tired of reading to:them 
the Scriptures, in which they took 
such a delight, that on one occasion, 
two of the lads having earned a little 
present of gunpowder—a very pre- 
cious commodity there—as a reward 
for their labour in preparing the ground 
for planting yams, proposed that, in- 
stead of the present, he should read 
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ren rock to which they betook them- 
selves, become a very ‘hell upon 
earth. 


PATRIARCH. 


them some extra lessons from the 
Bible! He became, in truth, as he 
has since been called, an island patri- 
arch. 

In the year 1808, an American cap- 
tain landed at the island, not a little 
to .Adams’ alarm, and, on quitting, 
took with him a chronometer and com- 
pass which had belonged tothe Bounty, 
and forwarded them to the Admiralty 
—being, of course, acquainted with 
the story of the mutiny. No steps, 
however, were taken by the British 
Government; but six yearsafterwards, 
Adams beheld with dismay two men- 
of-war approaching the island, and 
he reasonably apprehended that at 
length his hour was come, for the two 
captains, with some officers and men, 
were seen descending the ships’ sides, 
and: immediately landed. Adams made 
no attempt to conceal himself—re- 
signed to his destiny ; but was quickly 
comforted by the tidings that ‘he was 
not'to be arrested; that a quarter of 
a century had passed away, and his 
presence was considered useful to the 
young islanders. Then, indeed, a mill- 
stone fell from his neck. How ‘the 
weight of it had worn him may be 
guessed from the fact, that Sir Tho- 
mas Staines, one of the captains, 
styled him, in his despatch, *‘ a wene- 
rable old man’’—whereas he was ‘then 
only fifty years old! Sir Thomas 
added, ‘*‘ His exemplary conduct, and 
fatherly care of the whole little co- 
lony, could not but command admira- 
tion. The.plous manner in which all 
those born on the island have been 
reared—the correct sense of religion 
which has been instilled into their 
minds by this old man, ‘has given him 
the ‘pre-eminence over the whole of 
them—who look up to him as the fa- 
ther of ‘the whole, and one family.” 
When Sir Thomas and-his companions 
saw ‘the island they did not suppose it 
inhabited, and were greatly surprised 
to observe, as they approached, plan- 
tations laid out, and very neatly-con- 
structed huts and houses! When 


within two miles from the landing- 
place, some natives were observed 
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bringing down their canoes on their 
shoulders, in which ‘they dashed 
through .a heavy surf, and pulled off 
to the ships. What was the astonish- 
ment of:the sailors to hear one of the 
two savages exclaim, on approaching 
the ship, ‘‘ Won’t you heave us a 
rope, now?” And who should these 
prove to be, but a son of Christian, 
twenty-five years old, and of Young, 
eighteen years old! ‘They were 
fine handsome fellows, tall and well- 
proportioned, and their features were 
those of an honest English face.” 
Their only dress was a piece of cloth 
round their loins, and a straw hat 
ornamented with the black feathers 
of the domestic fowl. When they had 
got on board, Sir Thomas Staines took 
them down into his cabin to give them 
lunch, and was:moved with sudden ten- 
derness on seeing one of them rise up, 
place his hands in aposture of devotion, 
and distinctly and solemnly say, ** For 
what we are going to receive, the 
Lord make us truly thankful!” On 
accompanying them back to the 
island, and accomplishing the land- 
ing with no little difficulty, Sir Tho- 
mas was charmed with the scene 
and the reception which awaited him. 
Poor old Adams and his wife, who 
was blind and infirm, conducted their 
great guests to his snug and neat 
house, and spread out for them a 
little repast of yams, cocoa-nuts, and 
fine fresh eggs. They found the 
settlement to consist of forty-six 
grown-up young people, with a num- 
ber of infants. ‘The young men were 
all fine athletic fellows, their faces 
full of frankness; but the young 
women excited great admiration. 
They were tall and finely formed; 
their faces beaming with smiles, but 
wearing an air of modesty and bash- 
fulness that would do honour to the 
most virtuous nation on-earth. “‘ Their 
teeth like ivory, even, regular, and 
beautiful, without a single exception; 
and all of them, both male and female, 
had the most marked English fea- 
tures.” Their little houses were 
models of comfort and cleanliness, 
and the grounds all around were 
carefully cultivated. They were very 
systematic in conducting ‘their little 
affairs. Old Adams, for instance, 
kept a careful register, containing the 
times and account of their work, and 
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what each had acquired by it; and 
they had a regular system of barter— 
as of salt for fresh provisions; vege- 
tables and fruit for poultry, and «fish, 
&c. All were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (growing chiefly 
yams) and fishing; and when one 
had cleared a sufficient quantity of 
ground, and had stock enough to 
maintain a family, he was allowed 
to marry—but always with the con- 
sent of Adams. The utmost harmony 
prevailed in their little society. They 
were simple, sincere, affectionate, and 
pious, and most exemplary in dis- 
charging their religious duties. 

These matters continued till the 
year 1825, when Captain Beechey 
visited the island, in the Blossom, 
and has left on record an affecting 
picture of their primitive simplicity 
and happiness. They werestill under 
the care of their old patriarch Adams. 
** These excellent people,” said Cap- 
tain Beechey, ‘‘ appear to live to- 
gether in perfect harmony .and con- 
tentment; to be virtuous, religious ; 
cheerful and hospitable even beyond 
the limits of prudence; to be patterns 
of conjugal and parental affection ; 
and to have very few vices. We re- 
mained with them many days, and 
their unreserved manners gave us the 
fullest opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with any faults they might 
have possessed.” Their reverence 
for the Sabbath would shame many a 
highly-civilised Christian community. 
It was, indeed, “‘ kept holy”—a day of 
rest, in truth, and of cheerful :rover- 
ence towards the Most High. Their 
services were conducted in strict con- 
formity with the usages of the Church 
of England, the prayers being read 
by old Adams, and the lessons by one 
appointed by him for that purpose. 

Their only intercourse with the 
great world was on the occasion, 
few and far between, of ships of war, 
whalers, or others, touching at the 
island. ‘‘ These seas,” says a travel- 
ler on them during the last year 
(1852), “are but little frequented. To 
give an idea of their vast extent, not- 
withstanding the thousands of ships 
that are trading on them, we have 
seen only one ship at sea,- and our 
track measures some 4500 miles! 
What a little spot this island appears 
in the vast Pacific! a mere rock, 
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apparently incapable of resisting the 

mighty waves of so vast an ocean. 

The mutineers might well deem them- 

selves secure on so small an island!” 
At length, 


‘** Declining gently to the last, this good old 
man, he died.” 


THE PASTOR 


Not quite four months—viz. on the 
15 November 1828—before the death 
of the island patriarch, there arrived 
at Pitcairn a remarkable man des- 
tined to be his successor in the con- 
fidence, affection, and government of 
that little community. He seemed 
really to have been marked out for 
the post by Providence. The per- 
son here spoken of bears the by no 
means aristocratic name of GEORGE 
Hunn Nosss. He was born in this 
country in 1799; went to sea at the 
early age of eleven years, when he 
became a midshipman in the British 
navy. He afterwards held a com- 
mission in the Chilian navy, under 
the present Earl of Dundonald (then 
Lord Cochrane), and in consequence 
of his services became lieutenant. 
He was at length, after a gallant and 
desperate conflict with a Spanish gun- 
brig, taken prisoner by the troops of 
the piratical Spanish general Bene- 
vedeis, who was a very fiend incarnate 
of cruelty. He shot all his prisoners, 
except Lieutenant Nobbs and three 
English seamen, all four of whom lay 
under sentence of death, and in hourly 
expectation of being shot, for three 
weeks; during which Lieutenant 
Nobbs daily saw his fellow-prisoners 
led out to death, and heard the re- 
ports of the muskets from which they 
suffered. This monster Benevedeis 
would invite the captive officers to 
an elegant entertainment; immedi- 
ately after which he would have them 
marched into the courtyard, and shot 
—their host standing at the window 
to enjoy the spectacle! Such was the 
man at whose mercy poor Lieutenant 
Nobbs lay for three weeks; at the 
end of which he was suddenly and 
unaccountably exchanged for a priso- 
ner; Benevedeis himself being soon 
after taken prisoner, sentenced to 
death, tied to the tail of a mule, so 
dragged to the Palace Square, and 
there hanged. After many adven- 
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Old John Adams expired on the 5th 
March 1829, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age—a sad day for the little com- 
munity which he had trained into one 
soexemplary: thereby offering the best 
atonement in his power for the guilt 
which had stained his early years. 


OF PITCAIRN. 


tures and much dangerous service, 
Mr Nobbs quitted Chili, and returned 
to England in 1822, in a vessel which 
had touched at Pitcairn. The cap- 
tain gave such a description of the 
happiness of the little community, 
that Mr Nobbs became irresistibly im- 
pelled to go and settle there, anxious 
only to pass the remainder of his 
days in peace and usefulness among 
his fellow-creatures. Early in 1826, 
having then been four times round 
the world, he quitted England, with 
the intention of going to Pitcairn. 
He went by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, India, and Australia, and at 
length reached Callao, in Peru, where 
he met the owner of a launch, who 
agreed to accompany him in it to 
Pitcairn, provided Mr Nobbs would 
fit her out. This was done; and 
these two persons—as if emulous of 
the feat of Bligh and his companions 
—went alone in this frail launch to 
Pitcairn, a voyage of three thousand 
five hundred miles, which they ac- 
complished in forty-two days—arriv- 
ing in November 1828. Soon after 
their arrival the owner died; the 
launch was hauled ashore, and her 
materials were used to build a house 
for Mr Nobbs. Old Adams, on hear- 
ing his errand and his motives, and 
doubtless beginning to be apprehen- 
sive for those from whom death must 
soon release himself, received him 
with kindness, and he became a sort 
of schoolmaster in the island. On 
the death of Adams in the March 
of the ensuing year, Mr Nobbs con- 
tinued at his post, and soon succeeded 
in establishing himself in the affections 
of the people, then only sixty-eight 
in number, serving them in the three- 
fold capacity of pastor, surgeon, and 
schoolmaster. Three years after his 
arrival, however, there occurred @ 
sufficiently ridiculous but vexatious 
affair. A person named Hill came to 
the island, professing himself autho- 
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rised by the British Government to 
reside there as its representative! 
He soon sowed dissensions among 
the simple-minded inhabitants, whom 
he also terrified into obedience by 
the fear of giving offence to the Go- 
vernment. Honest Mr Nobbs soon 
saw through the swaggering stranger, 
by whose intrigues, however, he was 
compelled to quit the island, leaving 
the new-comer boasting from time to 
time of his splendid rank and station 
at home. He said he was “a very 
near relative of the Duke of Bedford, 
and that the Duchess seldom rode out 
in her carriage without him!” Whilst 
the people were listening with awe to 
these magnificent statements, who 
should arrive at the island—posi- 
tively as if for the purpose of discom- 
fiting imposture—but Captain Lord 
Edward Russell, a veritable son of 
the Duke of Bedford! Mr Hill was 
thunderstruck. Lord Edward would 
have made short work of it, and re- 
moved him instanter from the scene 
of his impudent and mischievous in- 
trusion and imposture. Lord Ed- 
ward, however, would not do so with- 
out orders. But in the ensuing year 
another ship of war arrived, her cap- 
tain armed with the requisite autho- 
rity, and removed Mr (or, as he seems 
to have called himself, Zord) Hill to 
Valparaiso. He never made his 
appearance again in the island; and 
Mr Nobbs having received a pressing 
and unanimous entreaty from the in- 
habitants to resume his old station and 
duties, complied with it, having been 
absent for the period of nine months, 
occupying himself as a teacher at the 
Gambier Islands, which were about 
three hundred miles’ distance from 
Pitcairn. 

It may be remembered that a child, 
ten months old, accompanied the 
mutineers from Otaheite to Pitcairn. 
She afterwards married a son of the 
unhappy Christian, by whom she had 
a daughter, and that daughter became 
the wife of Mr Nobbs, by whom she 
has now eleven children. Since his 
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return on the occasion last referred 
to, this excellent man has never been 
interfered with in pursuing ‘ the even 
tenor of his way,” but has evidently 
conciliated the ardent affection of all 
classes. He acted from the first as 
their chaplain (as far as, being a lay- 
man, he could), their schoolmaster, 
their physician, and, in fact, did 
everything that could be expected 
from a man of kindly feeling, of no 
little experience of varied life, of 
sound education, and devoted piety. 
His duties were constant and labo- 
rious, for all his arrangements were 
very systematic, and he adhered to 
them with punctilious exactness. 
Thus every hour of his time was de- 
voted to the service of the islanders 
and of his own large family. But how 
was he himself supported all the 
while? it may be asked. Indeed, his 
remuneration was for years of the 
scantiest possible character, for the 
Pitcairn Islanders were, as he knew 
when he first went, very poor. In 
1844, he thus explained, in a letter 
to a clergyman at Valparaiso, some 
of the straits to which he was driven: 
*¢ My stock of clothing which I brought 
from England is, as you may suppose, 
very nearly exhausted, and I have 
no friends there to whom I can with 
propriety apply for more. Until the 
last three years, it was my custom to 
wear a black coat on the Sabbath; 
but since that period I have been 
obliged to substitute a nankeen jacket 
of my own making. My only re- 
maining coat, which is quite thread- 
bare, is reserved for marriages and 
burials; so that it is customary to 
say, when a wedding is going to take 
place, ‘Teacher, you will have to 
put on your black coat next Sunday,’ 
which is equivalent to informing me 
that a couple are going to be mar- 
ried!” 

Some little time afterwards, how- 
ever, this grateful people placed him 
on a level with themselves, by assign- 
ing him sufficient land for his sup- 
port. 


A PITCAIRN DAY. 


It may be pleasing to have an idea 
of a Pitcairn day. Let it be borne in 
mind that there is a difference of nine 
hours between their time and ours ; 


—when, for instance, it is.our four 
o'clock in the afternoon, it is their 
seven o'clock in the morning. They 
rise with the light ; and the first duty 
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in each house is to read prayers, in- 
cluding two chapters“in the Bible. 
After a slight refreshment, the business 
of the day begins. Children are forth- 
with despatched to the school, during 
play-hours amusing themselves with 
kites and ball; but limited space—less 
inextent than Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens put together—necessarily 
curtails the diversions of young and 
old. The men’s employment consists 
in cultivating their land, looking after 
their gardens, building and improving 
their little houses, fencing-in their 
plantations, and making hats out: of 
palm-leaves, and fancy boxes for bar- 
ter with the crews of such ships as 
may call there. At twelve o’clock 
they have a plain substantial meal of 
yams and potatoes, made into bread, 
saying grace before and after meals 
with scrupulous reverence. Both by 
day and by night they fish in the 
deep waters for a kind of cod, grey 
mullet, and red snapper, which, how- 
ever, are scanty, and obtained with 
some little hazard. The second meal 
of the day (they have but two) occurs 
at seven o’clockin the evening, consist- 
ing of yams, sweet potatoes, and such 
humble fare as may have been pre- 
pared by the females of the family. 
Once or twice only in the week can 
they afford the luxury of fish, meat, 
or poultry. The occupations of the 
women are their household duties, 
including especially making and mend- 
ing clothes; and when they have 
leisure, they manufacture a sort of 
cloth out of the bark of the paper 
mulberry. There are no servants in 
the island, therefore the wives and 
daughters do all that is necessary for 
the family. They do not cook in the 
house, which, being of wood, might 
be often endangered, but in ovens at 
a little distance, let into the ground, 
big enough to contain a good-sized 
pig, an animal of which they have but 
few. They have no candles, but use 
oil, and torches made with nuts of the 
dodo tree. They have no glass for 


the windows, but only shutters, which 
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are closed: in bad weather. They 
occasionally have a modicum of: tea 
as’ a luxury, but' their ordinary drink 
is pure water, neither wines nor 
spirits being allowed in the island, 
except for strictly medicinal purposes. 
On high days and holidays they treat 
themselves with cocoa-nut milk, and 
water sweetened with syrup extracted 
from the bruised sugar-cane. They 
retire early to rest, after having per- 
formed their family devotions. They 
sleep secure without the protection of 
locks, bolts, or bars: there is not such 
a thing in the island! Think, then, 
of a moonlight night at peaceful Pit- 
cairn, Londoner, jaded with the up- 
roar and dissipation of a London day 
or night! See the moon walking in 
her brightness, and stars shining, 
vividly as you never saw them, and 
both reflected on the illimitable ocean, 
all calm and beautiful! Not a soul 
is slumbering there that has not closed 
his eyes—her eyes—after offering the 
heart’s incense to their almighty 
Guardian ! 

The Pitcairn people are all well 
educated, and very fond of reading ; 
but only books of sterling interest, 
and moral and religious character, 
chiefly supplied to them by one of the 
noblest societies which England can 
boast—that for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. And now has arrived 
the time for explaining that ourreaders 
are indebted for all the interesting 
facts which may appear in this paper, 
as well those which have gone be- 
fore as those which are yet to follow, 
to a little volume only just issued by 
that Society. Its pious and accom- 
plished author * is the Secretary of 
that Society, and, as we learn from 
its pages, has personal cognisance of 
many highly interesting facts narrated 
in it, pledging himself to the authen- 
ticity of all, as far as careful inquiry 
has enabled him to do so. To us it 
has proved a delightful little volume, 
and we heartily express our obliga- 
tions to the reverend author. It 
breathes throughout a pure spirit of 





of the Committee of General Literature and Education 


London : 1868. Pp. 280. 


* Pitcairn: The Island, the People, and the Pastor ; with a Short Account of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty. By the Rev. Tuomas Boyies Murray, M.A., Secretary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and published under the direction 
appointed’ by the Society. 
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manly 
should like to be at Pitcairn, when its 
simple and affectionate inhabitants get 
their first copy—let us hope as many 
copies as there are islanders—of the 
volume which has presented so en- 
dearing a picture of that distant but 
really happy little family! How they 
will hang over its pages, by day and 
by night! But we must proceed. The 
great events in the Pitcairner’s day is 
the arrival of.a ship, .for which they are 
always—not,as were those before them, 
with terror, but with eager hope—on 
the look-out ; and the volume before us 
contains numerous touching little epi- 
sodes connected with these few-and- 
far-between ocean-island Visitings. 
The crews. are received with affec- 
tionate greetings, and the utmost 
hospitality which very limited means 
admit of; and not only has. there 
never been an instance of Jack for an 
instant misbehaving himself in this 
sweet scene of peace and innocence, 
but he has himself often shed tears. of 
sympathy and respect on receiving the 
civilities of this lonely but. confiding 
little community, and returned their 
humble hospitalities with such libe- 
rality as his captain felt authorised to 
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admit. It is; however, on the arrival 
of a Queen’s ship that the enthusiasm 
of the islanders is naturally most ex- 
cited: and who can think unmoved of 
the twenty-one guns’ salute from the 
stately structure on the bosom of the 
ocean, returned by the single solitary 
gun intheisland? If anything could 
raise in our estimation the character 
of British naval officers, it is the ac- 
counts of their doings in these distant 
regions, to be found in this little 
volume. The tears have several times 
quivered in our own. eyes, when read- 
ing the extracts here given from the 
journals and despatches of captains 
and admirals, all of whom have ex- 
hibited a noble spirit of tenderness and 
dignity in dealing with this little com- 
munity. We would have every young 
officer in Her Majesty's navy read this 
record of manly sympathy and piety 
on the part: of those intrusted with 
high and distant. commands by the 
Queen of Great. Britain—symbolling at 
once of the authority and power of the 
sceptre which she wields, and the 
gentle spirit of benignity and piety 
which animates her heart. But we 
_ let our admiral speak for him- 
self. 


THE ADMIRAL ON THE ISLAND. 


Before, however, we come to this 
great event, we must return for a 
minute to the pastor of Pitcairn. On 
the 20th July 1847, a memorial was 
addressed to the chaplain of H.M.S. 
Thalia, signed by seven of the islanders, 
including the chief magistrate! and the 
two councillors ! (for such they have,) 
explanatory of their position and their 
wants. Their prominent want they 
shall themselves explain. 

“One thing more, before we con- 
clude, we earnestly present to your 
consideration ; and as it comes in an 
especial manner within the province 
of your holy office, we would indulge 
the hope that our application will be 
attended. with success. The case in 
question is this : Our teacher, who has 
been with us for nineteen years in that 
capacity, and whose services to us are 
invaluable, has never received the 
license or sanction of the proper au- 
thority in that Church of which we 
are a component part. This circum- 





stance is a source of much anxiety, 
both to him and us; and as our num- 
bers amount to 138 (71 males and 67 
females), andarerapidly increasing, we 
do most urgently, but most respect=: 


Eds 


fully, solicit your application to the? _ =. 
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proper quarter for a pastoral letter, 
inducting or sanctioning our teacher 
into the holy office he has for so long 
aspace of time unceasingly, untiringly, 
and worthily filled on this island. 
That he is deserving such a mark of 
ecclesiastical approbation and favour, 
is justly and cheerfully acknowledged 
by the whole community ; and of the 
great benefit which will accrue to us 
therefrom,' no one can be more com- 
petent to judge than yourself.” 
Rear-Admiral Fairfax Moresby, 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, 
had long felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Pitcairn Islanders, and 
in the month of July 1851, received 
the following beautiful and affecting 
invitation to visit the island, signed 
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by thirteen female inhabitants, in the 
name of all their sex on the island :-— 


“ PircarRn, July 28th, 1851. 

“¢ HONOURABLE Sik,—From the kind 
interest you have evinced for our little 
community in the letter which you 
have sent our excellent and worthy 
pastor, Mr Nobbs, we are emboldened 
to send you the following request, 
which is, that you will visit us before 
you leave this station ; or if it is im- 
possible for you to do so, certainly 
we, as loyal subjects of our gracious 
Queen, ought to be visited annually, 
if not more, by one of her ships of 
war. 

“‘ We have never had the pleasure 
of welcoming an English admiral to 
our little island, and we therefore 
earnestly solicit a visit from you. 
How inexpressibly happy shall we 
be, if you should think fit to grant 
this our warmest wish! We trust 


that our very secluded and isolated 
position, and the very few visits we 
have of late had from British ships 
of war, will be sufficient apology for 
addressing the above request to you. 
With fervent prayers for your present 


and future happiness, and for that of 
our Queen and nation,—We remain, 
Honoured Sir, your sincere and affec- 
tionate well-wishers.” 
Signed by thirteen females, * in the 
name and on behalf of all the rest 
of the female sex on the island.” 


Whocouldresist this? Not an admiral 
in the service of the Queen of England 
—least of all good Admiral Moresby ; 
and a year afterwards—viz., on the 
7th August 1852—at noon a ship was 
descried in the far distance, which at 
sunset was suspected to be a ship of 
war. The brief night passed in feverish 
excitement. Before sunrise the people 
were on the look-out from the preci- 
pice in front of the town, waiting for 
the report of a gun to confirm their 
hopes. By and by, hark! the boom- 
ing of a cannon electrified the little 
town! And as the stately ship drew 
near, behold—an admiral’s flag wav- 
ing proudly in the wind! Would we 
had room for the description of this 
signal event given by Mr Nobbs, and 
the official despatch of the admiral 
containing an account of his landing, 
and three days’ stay. It was Sunday 
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morning, and he took his chaplain and 
several officers with him, all attending 
divine service, the chaplain preaching 
in the afternoon. We will, however, 
give the good admiral’s own account 
of it, in a subsequent letter to a friend, 
describing the impressions produced 
by his visit. 
“ The Portland, 
At sea, August 1852. 

‘¢ Of all the eventful periods which 
have checkered my life, none have sur- 
passed in interest, and, I trust, in hope 
of future good, the last—our visit to 
Pitcairn ; and surely the hand of God 
has been in all this, for by chances 
the most unexpected, and by favour- 
able winds out of the usual course of 
the Trades, we were carried in eleven 
days to Pitcairn’s from Borobora. It 
is impossible to describe the charm 
that the society of the islanders throws 
around them under the providence of 
God. The hour and the occasion 
served, and I have brought away 
their pastor and teacher for the pur- 
pose of sending him to England to be 
ordained, and one of his daughters, 
who will be placed at the English 
clergyman’s at Valparaiso until her 
father’s return. The islanders de- 
pend principally for their necessary 
supplies on the whaling ships ;—they 
are generally American. Greatly to 
their credit, they behave in the most 
exemplary manner, very different from 
what I expected. One rough seaman, 
whom I spoke to in praise of such con- 
duct, said, ‘ Sir, I expect if one of our 
fellows was to misbehave himself here, 
we should not leave him alive.’ They 
are guiltless and unsophisticated be- 
yond conception. But the time had 
arrived when preparation for partial 
removal was necessary, and especi- 
ally for the ordination of their pas- 
tor, or the appointment of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. They 
are thoroughly versed in Bible history, 
which has hitherto kept them from 
listening to the advances of some over- 
heated imaginations. I stayed four 
days upon that speck in the ocean, but 
rising like a paradise from its bosom. 
I believe there was scarce a dry eye 
in the ship when the islanders took 
their leave. We ran within hail of 
the settlement, hoisted the royal 
standard, fired a salute, and cheered 
them.” 
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Here is Mr Nobbs’ own vivid pic- 
ture * of the noble old admiral’s de- 
parture from the island :— 

‘* And now comes the leave-tak- 
ing. The venerable and benevolent 
commander-in-chief of Her Majesty’s 
forces in the Pacific, standing on the 
rocky beach at Bounty Bay (the very 
spot where the mutineers had landed 
sixty years before)—himself the old- 
est person there, by fifteen years, sur- 
rounded by stalwart men and ma- 
tronly women; youths, maidens, and 
little children—every one in tears, and 
most deeply affected, formed a truly 
impressive scene. The boat was some 
time in readiness before the admiral 
availed himself of an opportunity 
to embark. Some held him by the 
hand, the elder women hanging on 
his neck, and the younger ones en- 
deavouring to obtain a promise that 
he would revisit them. As a number 
of our men went on board with the ad- 
miral, a similar scene occurred there; 
and as the last boat. pushed off from 
the ship, some of the hardy tars, stand- 
ing in the gangway, were detected 
hastily brushing away a tear. The 
frigate now stood in for the last 
time ; and, hoisting the royal stand- 
ard, fired a salute of twenty-one guns. 
The tars manned the rigging, and gave 
three hearty cheers, and one cheer 
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more. The islanders responded ; the 
band struck up ‘‘God savethe Queen,” 
and the stately Portland started on 
her track.” 

We said that this is a picture, as 
vivid as words can paint it, and wor- 
thy of the richest pencil at the com- 
mand of the Royal Academy. 

The islanders could only be induced, 
with extreme difficulty, to part with 
their pastor for a while, when it came 
to the point, ardently as they had de- 
sired that he should be invested with 
the character of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. On the admi- 
ral’s promising, however, to leave his 
own chaplain at the island till their 
pastor’s return, they allowed him to 
go. Listen to the testimony of the 
admiral’s chaplain as to the people 
among whom he had been placed for 
a while. 


“ September 5th, 1852. 

‘The accounts of the virtue and 
piety of these people are by no means 
exaggerated. I have no doubt they 
are the most religious and virtuous 
community in the world; and during 
the months I have been here, I have 
seen nothing approaching a quarrel, 
but perfect peace and good-will among 
all.” He also found Pitcairn, as did 


his admiral, a ‘* Paradise!” 


THE PITCAIRN PASTOR IN ENGLAND. 


Poor Mr Nobbs had not fitting 
clothes in which to face the great 
world, when he quitted the island, 
except those with which the admiral 
‘furnished him. Having carried him 
to Valparaiso, the admiral then sup- 
plied him generously with the means 
of obtaining a passage thence to Lon- 
don, and presented him with £100 to- 
wards his expenses in England; and 
also gave him very strong letters to 
the Bishop of London (urging the pro- 
priety of his ordaining so exemplary 
@ person), and to various other per- 
sons, among whom was Mr Murray, 
the author of the little volume before 
us, in which it appears; and a very 
interesting document it is. All hon- 
our to Admiral Fairfax Moresby! 
We have seldom seen more moving 


traits of unaffected and unassuming 
goodness than this volume contains, 
on his part. He cannot yet know that 
the public is thus made acquainted 
with them. - 

On Saturday the 16th October 1852, 
after an absence of twenty-six years, 
spent at Pitcairn’s Island, this excel- 
lent person arrived in London. What 
a Babylon it must have seemed to one 
s0 long accustomed to the profound 
silence and solitude of Pitcairn! We 
ourselves saw him, and sate beside him 
for some time in the month of Novem- 
ber. He was indeed an interesting 
stranger—very modest, and with a sort 
of sad and stern simplicity (with adash 
of rough quaintness) in his manner, 
which comported well with the life he 
had led, and to which it was evident 





* Pp. 106-8, 
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he was pining to return. He looked 
the age he was, viz. fifty-three. His 
features were characterised by a quiet 
decision; and he spoke with gravity 
and deliberation. Nothing seemed 


to surprise him—the result of a long 
life of anxiety, suffering, and labour. 
None of the attractions, says a friend, 
or absorbing topics of interest—not 


IS ORDAINED BY THE 


The Bishop of London, yielding 
cheerfully to the strong concurrent 
testimony of Admiral Moresby, and 
many others who had enjoyed ample 
opportunities of learning the character 
and claims of Mr Nobbs, during a 
long career of twenty-six years at 
Pitcairn’s Island, acceded to his re- 
quest to be admitted to holy orders. 
On the 24th October 1852, he was 
ordained deacon in the parish church 
of Islington, by the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, under a commission from the 
Bishop of London, who himself or- 
dained him priest at Fulham church 
on the 30th November ; his descrip- 
tion, in the letter of orders, being 
“ Chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island.” He 
was warmly welcomed and hospitably 
entertained by the greatest and best 
in the land; and 4 number of them 
subscribed towards raising a little fund 
for defraying the expense of his return 
to Pitcairn, and his outfit—a service 
of communion-plate, and also various 
useful articles for the inhabitants, a 
bell for the church, two or three clocks, 
medicines, clothing, labourers’ and car- 
penters’ tools, simple articles of fur- 
niture, cooking utensils, and stores of 
provisions.* ‘These benefactors of the 
distant little community wisely deter- 
mined to send them such articles only 
as shall contribute to their comfort, 
without communicating a taste for 
luxury ; than which last, nothing could 
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even the great Duke's funeral, which 
he witnessed—seemed to excite him. 
So sustained, and built up, and built 
round by previous experience of won- 
ders and escapes amidst the battle of 
life was this wonderful man, that he 
had literally reached the point of Nil 
admirari ! 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


be more absurd or cruel. Since he 
left this country, we may mention 
that an excellent little church-organ 
has been despatched to the pastor— 
we must now call him the chaplain— 
of Pitcairn, set to such of our plain 
and hallowed old English chants and 
psalm tunes, as he appeared, when in 
this country, best to like. By this 
time, it may be that our noble evening 
hymn, which is one of them, has 
ascended from that little rock to 
heaven’s gate, a grateful offering ! 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge granted £100 towards the 
fund for the purpose above mentioned, 
and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel placed him on its list 
of missionaries, with a salary of £50 
a-year. In short, all parties who be- 
came acquainted with him during his 
two months’ stay, and with his story, 
seemed to vie with each other in pay- 
ing attention to him, and exhibiting 
their interest by their liberality. At 
the Admiralty he experienced, through 
the Duke of Northumberland, and 
other eminent functionaries, the ut- 
most kindness, and assurances of the 
watchful interest with which the small 
settlement should ever be regarded 
there ; and the Directors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Navigation Company pro- 
vided him with a free passage in the 
La Plata to Navy Bay. 


HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


It was a matter of reasonable am- 
bition to the Pitcairn chaplain, before 
quitting England for ever, to be ad- 
mitted to the presence, though for but 


a moment, of his Queen ; and as Her 
Majesty’s interest in her distant sub- 
jects, especially as connected with the 
spread of Christianity, is well known, 





_ * “H.MS. Virago,” says Mr Murray (p. 85, note), “left, calling for Pitcairn, 
in January 1853, having on board singing-birds, rose-trees, myrtles, &c., for the 


islanders.” A touching circumstance. 
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-and the humble chaplain of Pitcairn 
had made many friends in high quar- 
ters, his wish was gratified. On the 
15th December 1852, two days before 
he quitted England, the Royal Fairy 
conveyed him, by appointment, to 
Osborne. He was first introduced 
into the presence of the Prince, who. 
took an evident interest in him, ask- 
ing a great many questions concerning 
Pitcairn and its people, and appearing 
greatly pleased with his answers. In 
a letter dated the next day, to the 
Rev. Mr Murray (the most hospitable 
and zealous of his friends), through 
whose kindness it is now lying before 
us, he speaks of this as ‘* the eventful 
day! . .. Prince Albert was very 
urbane, and asked me many questions 
about our island, and appeared much 
pleased with the answers I gave him. 
He then inquired what he could do for 
the community? I said ‘Her Ma- 
jesty’s community had supplied us 
with all we had need of at present ; 
but that, if he would present us with 
Her Majesty’s picture, including him- 
self and the royal children, we should 
consider it a great favour.’* He 
smiled, and said I should have it. 
After a little more conversation, I saw 
he was designing to withdraw, and 


RETURN TO 


He sailed from Southampton in the 
La Plata on the 17th December, 
and reached Valparaiso in safety on 
the 12th February. A letter from 
him is lying before us, dated Val- 
paraiso, 6th March, where he was 
waiting for the Portland to convey 
him to Pitcairn. ‘* Oh, how I wish,” 
says he, “to be at home!” He 
was then dividing clerical duty with 
the chaplain of Admiral Moresby 
at the church on shore, and also on 
board the man-of-war stationed there. 
He says that he had “a sufficiency of 
money to meet his expenses, and a 
trifle to spare, without trenching on 
my salary (£50 a-year), which I shall 
endeavour to preserve intact for the 
benefit of my dear wife and children, 
whom God preserve!” He complains 
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not a word had been said about seeing 
Her Majesty! No time was to, be 
lost ; so I screwed up my courage, and 
said, ‘ Will your Royal Highness per- 
mit me to pay my duty to the Queen?’ 
He replied, ‘I am just going to in- 
quire if Her Majesty will see you.’ 
After a few minutes, I went into the 
room where her Majesty was;” and 
worthy Mr Nobbs proceeds to say, 
that he was instantly set at ease 
by the affable condescension of Her 
Majesty. We regret that he has not 
left any written account of this inte- 
resting interview, for the worthy ehap- 
lain of Pitcairn had a little world of 
matters to attend to during the few 
remaining days of his stay in England. 
We have reason, however, to believe 
that the Queen exhibited a lively in- 
terest in his account of this distant 
family of her subjects, who, by this 
time, no doubt, have heard from their 
chaplain’s own lips what Her Majesty 
asked and said ofthem. He received 
pleasing little mementoes from the 
ladies-in-waiting, and other distin- 
guished persons in attendance, and so 
took his departure from the residence 
and presence of Her Majesty of Eng- 
land, to commence his ten thousand 
miles’ journey. 


PITCAIRN. 


sadly, however, of the expenses of 
passing the formidable Isthmus of 
Panama. It cost him £50. There 
a dismal mischance befel him ; he lost 
the box containing his communion- 
plate. “Oh, what anxiety of mind 
its absence cost me! and, I believe, 
this was the exciting cause of the fever 
by which I was attacked.” Fortu- 
nately, however, after a week’s sus- 
pense, the precious box was recovered, 
thanks to the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr Perry, the British Consul at 
Panama. After many fervent expres- 
sions of piety and gratitude towards 
his friends and well-wishers in Eng- 
land, he concludes by hoping that his 
next letter will be dated Pitcairn’s 
Island, when the thanks of the com- 
munity will be appended to his own. 





* “This highly-valued gift,” says Mr Murray, “ was taken out in February 1853, 
in H.M. sloop Rattlesnake, Captain Trollope, the commander, being instructed to 
leave it in the charge of the commander-in-chief in the Pacific, for conveyance to 
Pitcairn.”—Pp. 219, 220, 
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‘From Valparaiso,” says Mr Mur- 
ray, towards the close of his little 
history, ‘‘should all go on prosperously 
with Mr Nobbs, Admiral Moresby 
will convey him to Pitcairn in the 
Portland, and the islanders will 
probably welcome him home before 
the end of March. May it please 
God to guide him, in health and safety, 
to his distant flock! Who can ade- 
quately imagine the scene which will 
be presented on his landing among his 
friends in the island, to be parted from 
them no more on this side the grave!” * 
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We can picture to ourselves, on read- 
ing this passage, the scene to which 
we formerly alluded of their reluctant 
parting with their pastor to come to 
England—to encounter the dangers of 
twenty thousand miles’ travelling— 
perhaps never to return—following 
him down to the water’s edge, em- 
bracing and sobbing over him; and 
it may be that he said to them in 
faltering tones, and in the moving lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul on a similar 
occasion—‘* What mean ye to weep, and 
to break my heart ?” t 


THE PASTOR'S PEOPLE—WITH A GLIMPSE OF PITCAIRN STATISTICS. 


The number of persons now living 
on this little island is one hundred 
and seventy--viz., eighty-eight males 
and eighty-two females. When the 
nine mutineers established themselves 
there, they divided the island into as 
many parts, which are now subdivided 
into twenty-two, that being the num- 
ber of families. Misunderstandings 


now and then arise on the subject of 
boundaries, as was the case in patri- 
archal times; but those misunder- 
standings engender no animosity, and 


are soon settled by the chief magis- 
trate and the two councillors; for, as 
we have seen, such august function- 
aries have for several years existed in 
this little community. The chief ma- 
gistrate is elected on the first day of 
the new year by a general vote of all 
males and females eighteen years old; 
but if any of either sex be married 
under that age, they are entitled to 
the suffrage. On the same day the 
two councillors are chosen, one by the 
magistrate, the other by the people. 
The present chief magistrate is a son- 
in-law of Mr Nobbs. His office is 
rather shunned than coveted; and 
sometimes exemption is purchased by 
killing a hog for the public good. 
Should any dispute arise which neither 
the magistrate nor he and the two 
councillors can settle, a jury of seven 
is called to decide it; and if it be so 
surpassing knotty as to defy the efforts 
of the seven sages, it stands over till 
the arrival of a British man-of-war, 
against whose decision there is no 
appeal—a fact not very pleasing to the 


gentlemen of the long robe practising 
in the privy council, to whom, doubt- 
less, a crumb from Pitcairn would, in 
these times, be far from unacceptable. 
During the interval—that is, till the 
arrivalof the Naval Court of Appeal— 
“the matter drops, and no ill feeling 
remains ; for it is a principle with 
them not ¢o let the sun go down upon 
their wrath.”t Happy Pitcairners ! 
would your border was enlarged, and 
one could come and cast in one’s lot 
with you! ' 

The powers of the magistrate are 
pretty fairly defined, but of a very 
simple nature. So are the public 
laws, the principal of which are as fol- 
low :—As to landmarks, the first duty 
of the new magistrate, and that on the 
day of his election, is, with a com- 
petent number of the heads of houses, 
** to visit all landmarks on the island, 
and replace those that are lost. As 
to spirits, or intoxicating liquors of 
any kind, their purchase from ships is 
peremptorily forbidden, except under 
a very strict condition—i. e., for medi- 
cinal purposes alone. No female is 
to go on board any foreign vessel of 
any description, without the magis- 
trate’s permission, who must either 
accompany her on board, or appoint 
four men to do so. In the matter of 
**The Public Auvil,” &c., the law is 
as follows: ‘* Any person taking the 
public anvil and public sledge-ham- 
mer from the blacksmith’s shop, is to 
take it back after he has done with 
it; and in case either should get lost 
through neglect to do so, the loser is 
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to get another, and pay a fine of four 
shillings.” And as to money, its equi- 
valents are these :— 


8. 
One barrel of yams, 5 8 
ss » sweet potatoes, 8 
pa » Irishditto, . » 12 
Three good bunches of plantains, 4 
One day’s labour, . . = 


A shilling, or its equivalent as above, 
is to be paid for each child per month, 
between the ages of six and sixteen 
years; if Mr Nobbs’ assistant attend 
instead of Mr Nobbs, the former re- 
ceives the salary ; and be it observed, 
that as Mr Nobbs is godfather to 
many of the children, all of them he 
instructs gratuitously. In respect of 
Cats—if ours knew the store set by 
them in Pitcairn, few ships bound for 
the Pacific would quit our ports with- 
out more on board than had been 
bargained for, or the captain was 
aware of! Thus stands the law: 
“Tf a Cat be killed without being 
positively detected in killing fowls, 
however strong the suspicion may be, 
the person killing such cat is obliged, 
as a penalty, to destroy THREE HUN- 
DRED Rats! whose tails must be 
submitted for the inspection of the 
magistrate, by way of proof that the 
penalty has been paid.”* The strin- 
gency of this law is referable to the 
great number of rats in the island, 
which do much damage to the sugar- 
canes.t Fow1s are toe-marked ; and 
if one be discovered destroying yams 
or potatoes, the owner of the planta- 
tion may shoot the fowl, and retain it 
for his own use; and may also de- 
mand of the owner of such fowl the 
amount of powder and shot so ex- 
pended, as well as the fowl. As for 
a Pic, if he get loose and commit 
depredation, his case may be sub- 
mitted to the magistrate; taken from 
him to a jury of seven ; and finally to 
the captain of the next man-of-war 
coming to the island ! 


In features, dress, manners, and 
appearance, the Pitcairners seem to re- 
semble the inhabitants of one of the bet- 
ter order of our own villages; but some 
are rather darker than Europeans, 
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partaking of their half Otaheitan 
descent. As for dress, the men wear 
short trousers, coming down to within 
two or three inches of the knee, a 
shirt, and a cap or hat; shoes and 
stockings being reserved for Sundays. 
They are, however, badly off for 
clothes, depending on the precarious 
supply afforded by ships touching at 
the island. The women wear a petti- 
coat, from the waist downwards; and 
over that a loose gown, with a hand- 
kerchief sometimes thrown over their 
shoulders. A wreath of small white 
fragrant flowers, with others of a 
bright red, is often worn round the 
head; the hair being worn in bands, 
and twisted in a very becoming man- 
ner into a knot behind. ‘ Though,” 
says Captain Piper, of H.M.S. 
Tagus, ‘“*they have had the in- 
struction of only their Otaheitan 
mothers, our dressmakers in London 
would be delighted with the simpli- 
city, and yet elegant taste, of these 
untaught females.” As we have seen 
that these young creatures are finely 
formed and handsome, their appear- 
ance must be both engaging and 
picturesque. 

In the year 1850, the inhabitants 
of Pitcairn realised the truth of the 
old adage, that it is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good. Five gentle- 
men—one of them was Mr Brodie, 
who afterwards published a very in- 
teresting account of his stay in the 
island—landed on the island, whose 
ship was blown off during the night, 
leaving them prisoners for a period of 
three weeks! They had nothing but 
the clothes they wore—with the ex- 
ception of one, the Baron de Thierry, 
who, being of a musical turn, had a 
tuning-fork with him. He proposed 
to teach his hospitable hosts music, 
noticing how imperfectly they got 
through the vocal parts of divine ser- 
vice. They made remarkably rapid 
progress, being passionately fond of 
music; soon learning, as a visitor in 
August last testified, “‘to sing in 
parts, beautifully.” He adds, that he 
accompanied the chaplain of the ship 
to the island on Sunday the 8th 
August; ‘the hymns were sung in 
regular parts by the whole congrega- 
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tion. I doubt much whether any 
church in England, excepting cathe- 
drals, can boast of such a good choir.” 
Imagine them, good reader, on Sunday 
next, the 5th instant, perhaps singing 
to the accompaniment of their organ, 
and with their beloved chaplain in 
the reading-desk and pulpit ! 

Fearing a dearth of water (which 
would now appear to have been chi- 
merical), the British Government, in 
the year 1831, removed the whole 
community, then only eighty-seven in 
number, to Otaheite, when Queen 
Pomare, since become a historical 
character, received them with great 
kindness, though herself harassed, at 
the time, by civil war. The licentious 
mauners of the place disgusted almost 
all the virtuous visitants from Pit- 
cairn; but some few were overcome 
by the temptations to intemperance. 
The unhealthiness of the climate then 
carried off twelve by sickness, and 
five more died almost immediately 
after their return. It is to be regret- 
ted that humanity should have been 
so hasty on this occasion, and to be 
hoped that such a step will not be 
taken again without grave considera- 
tion. They have ever since expressed 
their deep sorrow at having been re- 
moved, and their passionate love of 
home, from which they will never 
again be willingly severed. One of 
their Records states that, within three 
months after their removal to Tahiti, 
on one or two of their number return- 
ing to Pitcairn, ‘“* During our absence 
our hogs have gone wild, and destroy- 
ed our crops; and after our return 
we employed ourselves in destroying 
the hogs.” * 

Though the climate is generally 
charming, the island is subject to be 
visited by terrible storms. One is re- 
corded as having burst over it on the 
16th April 1845, occasioning extreme 
terror to the inhabitants, and devasta- 
tion. What a scene! Thunder and 
lightning bellowing and flashing in- 
cessantly over the desolate little rock 
—a deluge of rain falling—the hurri- 
cane howling around, and tearing 
down the precious earth from the 
rocks into the sea—tearing up by the 
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roots, and casting into the roaring and 
foaming ocean, three hundred cocoa- 
trees. A yam ground, with a thousand 
yams, entirely disappeared. Several 
fishing-boats were destroyed—all the 
plantain patches were levelled, four 
thousand plantain-trees being destroy- 
ed, the one-half in full bearing, the 
other designed for the year 1846: ‘So 
that,” continues the Record, * this 
very valuable article of food we shall 
be without for a long time. The fact 
is, that from this date until August,” 
—i.e., four long wearisome months,— 
‘¢ we shall be pinched for food!” How 
bore the terrified little community 
this dispensation? Let us hear, for 
the Record thus proceeds: “* But God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb: 
and we humbly trust that the late 
monitions of Providence—namely, 
drought, sickness, and storm, which 
severally have afflicted us this year— 
may be sanctified to us, and be the 
means of bringing us, one and all, into 
a closer communion with our God. 
May we remember the rod, and who 
hath appointed it; always bearing in 
mind, that our heavenly Father doth 
not willingly afflict the children of 
men.” We envy not him or her who 
can read this without sympathy and 
admiration. 

Here is a letter from one of the Pit- 
cairn women, which, in our opinion, 
cannot be surpassed in the solemn 
simplicity and beauty of its piety and 
gratitude. It is from Miriam Christian, 
and addressed to the Rev. Mr Arm- 
strong, chaplain of H.M.S. Basilisk, 
= had been very kind to them 
all :— 

*¢ Prrcarrn’s ISLAND, 


** Sours Paciric OcEAN, 
** Lat. 25° 4’ S., Long. 130° 8’ W. 


“ Sept. 26, 1844. 

‘“ Rev. AND HonovurEep Sir,— 
Please to accept my humble thanks 
for the interest you are pleased to take 
in our welfare, and also for the pre- 
sents you and our other friends in 
Valparaiso have sent. us; and may 
they and you be rewarded a thousand- 
fold both in a temporal and spiritual 
sense. And may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
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God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 


“ T am, Rev. Sir, 
*¢ Your grateful servant, 
“ MrrtAM CHRISTIAN.” 


The community, as we learn from 
Admiral Moresby, * “ are strictly 
brought up in the Protestant faith, 
according to the Established Church 
of England ;” and Mr Nobbs stated, 
in a sermon which he preached in 
London shortly before his return, that 
‘‘ there is but one form of church go- 
vernment, that of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Holy Bible and the 
Church Prayer-Book are their chief 
rules of guidance ; their motto— One 
Faith, one Lord, one Baptism.’” ¢ 

Divine service is performed in the 
school-house, a substantial building, 
fifty-six feet long by twenty wide, 
with a pulpit at one end. It is amply 
supplied with desks, forms, slates, 
books, and maps. - 

These worthy people, happy in so 
many other respects, are by no means 
exempt from the ordinary ills of hu- 
manity, and suffer occasionally very 
severely from prevalent illness, chiefly 
the influenza, and also the more for- 
midable diseases. There is a painfully 
interesting account given of the death 
—perfectly resigned, and even happy 
—of one of the women, from cancer. 
On all these occasions, for now a 
quarter of a century, this exemplary 
man has acted both as physician and 
chaplain. 

How long this singular and inte- 
resting community may be able to 
remain at Pitcairn, is problematical ; 
for Admiral Moresby tells us, in Au- 
gust 1852, that ‘‘ the crops on the til- 
lage - ground begin to deteriorate ; 
landslips occur with each succeeding 
storm ; and the declivities of the hills, 
when denuded, are laid bare by the 
periodical rains.” + Symptoms in 
reality appear of an evil sometimes 
chimerically apprehended at home— 
population pressing on the means of 
subsistence. It will thus become the 
duty of the British Government to 
deal prudently and tenderly with the 
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little community; not tearing them 
all, with bleeding hearts, from the 
land of their birth, and the seat of 
their sweets, and sympathies, and 
associations, but assisting them from 
time to time, as they themselves per- 
ceive the inevitable necessity for so 
doing, to migrate to the numerous 
islands in that remote locality—each 
family, and each member of it, be- 
coming a radiating centre of Chris- 
tian civilisation. At present, they 
themselves fondly declare — but it 
must be often with a heavy sigh, as 
they behold their steadily diminishing 
resources—that ‘* they will not re- 
move elsewhere whilst a sweet pota- 
to remains to them;” and as for 
their chaplain and pastor, he is rooted 
to the spot. As he told Mr Murray, 
‘¢as long as two families shall remain 
at Pitcairn, I will remain also.” 

We know not how our readers may 
have been while perusing the forego- 
ing pages, but we ourselves, in writ- 
ing them, have felt as though fresh- 
ened and cheered in spirit, by a brief 
sojourn in this little paradise in the 
far Pacific; as though we had glided 
for a while out of the glare and hub- 
bub of the great world—its fierce 
rivalries, ambitions, covetousness, and 
ostentation—and been at peace in 
Pitcairn. It is a small type of a state, 
having its laws and constitution ap- 
propriate to its position and exigen- 
cies; but, at present, almost neces- 
sarily free from those subtler and 
fiercer temptations which so inces- 
santly, and only too successfully, assail 
highly civilised communities. Both, 
however, have had the pure light of 
Revelation to guide them—with what 
different results, while man conjec- 
tures, God knows. But no thinking 
person can read the history of Pit- 
cairn, without being profoundly af- 
fected by contemplating the results 
flowing directly and indubitably from 
the presence of the Holy Volume in 
which is enshrined the Revelation of 
God to man. It sufficed, indeed, to 
make the rough places smooth, and - 
made the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

We cannot part with the little 
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volume,* to which we have been exclu- 
sively indebted for so much instruc- 
tion and gratification, without again 
expressing our thanks to its excellent 
author. We feel as if we had been 
suddenly led by him out of a thick 
cloud into the blessed sunshine, and 
walked hand in hand with him through 
a sort of happy valley. It is a book 
written without pretence of any kind, 
but breathing throughout, as we have 
already said, a spirit of manly piety 
and benevolence. The style is plain 
and vigorous—admirably adapted for 
its writer’s purpose. It is calculated 
to do great good among all classes; 
and as for sailors, had we our wish, 
half-a-dozen copies should be pre- 
sented to every ship in Her Majesty’s 
service, that Jack might see what 
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comes of mutiny, and that captains 
and admirals may see how their 
— manage matters in the Pa- 
cific. 

Mr Murray truly states, in his pre- 
face, that ‘* the eventful history con- 
nected with Pitcairn, proves that real 
iife may be as romantic as fiction.” 
We have, in these few pages, the ro- 
mance of reality, and many shadow- 
ings, in the annals of this distant 
speck amidst the waters of the Pa-. 
cific, of the grandest truths which can 
concern nations or individuals, as re- 
lating to the sources of vice and vir- 
tue, with their attendant misery or 
happiness. 

And thus we say, in a kindly spi- 
rit, adieu to the Paradise in the 
Pacific! 





LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


PART VI.— CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tae Curate was now at the summit 
of human felicity. To have suddenly 
raised him to a bishopric would have 
been a mere distracting impertinence. 
Ah, would Time -now but stand still, 
satisfied with his work, and content 
to rest on his scythe and look at it! 
For the summer was come, warm and 
glorious—and the Curate was as full 
of out-door plans and pursuits as the 
fields were of flowers, the trees of 
singing-birds, the grass of creeping 
things ;—pursuits which he need not 
enjoy without full sympathy, for they 
were shared by his friends male and 
female; and the Curate was never 
visited by an idea that was not com- 
municable to one or other of them, or 
both. Since Fane had come, his hap- 
piness was complete. Though so dif- 
ferent, they had much in common; 
and the Curate’s reflective mind de- 
rived great benefit from contact with 
the masculine one of his friend. Com- 
munion with a too gentle and comply- 
ing nature is like walking on a feather- 
bed, but from a firm uncompromising 
spirit you bound with vigour. 


Fane, too, felt these new scenes in 
charming contrast with the life he 
had hitherto led, which had been too 
changeful and eventful for much re- 
flection. 

“‘T never did believe, Josey,” he 
said one day at the parsonage, ‘ that 
these enervating influences could ever 
have gained such power over me. I 
find myself constantly impelled either 
to visit that Castle of Indolence, the 
Heronry, or else this smaller branch 
or offshoot from it—this Sleepy Hol- 
low, of which you are the Archimage. 
Masculine attire is a reproach to a 
man who leads this sort of sauntering 
life: next week you will see me in 
robes and a chaplet.” 

In fact, there was something seduc- 
tive about the atmosphere of the 
Heronry which it was difficult for any 
but very strong-minded people—i.e., 
the petrifactions of humanity—to re- 
sist. Setting aside the enchantresses 
whose abode it was, and whose fasci- 
nations, I trust, I need not enlarge 
upon at this time of day, the place 
itself had a touch of dreamy enchant- 
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ment about it; so that although there 
never was @ house in the world where 
less of constraint was exercised, yet 
those who went there often found it 
very difficult to go away. As you 
entered the grounds the busy world 
seemed to recede, and its humming to 
grow faint and insignificant — the 
forms and ceremonies and struggles 
of life seemed the merest vanities ; 
while you, divested of work-a-day 
thoughts and cares, stept at once into 
the Georgian era. 

In spite of modern inventions, and 
rare shrubs and plants unknown to 
the horticulture of the ancients, the 
gardens and shrubberies had an an- 
tique air—owing partly to some rem- 
nants of the taste of former days in 
clipt yew and box trees, and pleached 
alleys, partly to the venerable pre- 
sence of many mossy ancient gods and 
goddesses, whose time-worn figures 
lurked amid the bushes and fountains 
—but most to their prevailing air of 
shelter and seclusion. That garden, 


which was Lady Lee’s favourite, and 
where she spent a good deal of time 
in fine weather, had so much of these 
qualities, that you might easily miss 


it altogether, unless previously ac- 
quainted with its whereabout. It was 
sunk in a kind of ravine, the shady 
slope of which was covered with grass 
and wildflowers, the sunny one with 
strawberry plants, while above stood 
a sheltering grove. All sounds find- 
ing their way in here were dull and 
‘remote, except the songs of the 
thrushes and blackbirds in the neigh- 
bouring trees. Passing along the 
middle path, a flight of steps led up 
to a turf walk, bordered by a row of 
yew trees, looking like a rich cathe- 
dral aisle, beyond which appeared a 
more extensive and less sequestered 
garden, having at one end a row of 
greenhouses. Curious and expensive 
plants flourished there ;—rare ferns 
from Australia; brilliant tropical 
flowers, maintained in life and lustre 
by artificial heat ; water-lilies, whose 
ancestors grew by the Nile, floated 
on the surface of tanks, with gold fish 
darting underneath the broad leaves ; 
—in fact, the ends of the earth sent 
tribute to that compendious conser- 
vatory. ; 

No wonder that the Curate enjoyed 
his visits here, and thought himself in 
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Paradise—no wonder that Fane felt 
attracted to the Heronry—no wonder 
that Lady Lee felt a shock given to 
her acquired pococurantism. 

Intellectual women sympathise more 
with ambition than with content, and 
value a strong mind above the finest 
disposition inaman. They like some- 
thing to lean against, with assurance 
of finding firm support; they like a 
nature round which their own may 
twine upward. Many gentle, worthy 
ladies could have loved the Curate, 
while they would have shrunk timidly 
from the more independent nature of 
his friend, that broke through con- 
ventionalities, and thought for itself: 
to them, contact with such a nature 
would have seemed perilous. But 
Lady Lee, loving the Curate as her 
good and wise brother, had not found 
in him much of shelter or support ; 
while the less reverential and more 
aspiring mind of Fane had touched 
her long-dormant sympathies, and re- 
newed the youth of her heart. Pope 
stood, now, once again unopened on 
the book-shelf, and Madame de Stael 
reigned in his stead. 

One evening the two friends were 
seated together on the grassy bank 
above the garden already described, 
in company with Rosa and Lady Lee 
—the latter conversing with them, the 
former preferring the society of Julius 
—Fane had been talking of his Indian 
campaigns. 

‘* What would you say, O peaceful, 
philanthropic Josey,” he said, after 
describing a sanguinary affair he had 
taken part in, ‘if I were to tell you 
that I, all pacific and amiable as I sit | 
here, have felt, in the heat of conflict, 
an actual thirst for blood—a desire to 
slay ?—such as filled those whom his- 
tory execrates as ‘ sparing neither age 
nor sex’—or as ‘putting all to the 
sword, old and young?’” 

‘“‘ Why, of course, I should not be- 
lieve you, Durham.” ' 

‘Fact, nevertheless,” said Fane. 
“T wish I could flatter myself that 
twas Milton’s ‘ deliberate valour’ 
that I breathed; but, unfortunately, 
it was something altogether more 
tiger-like: It is a phase of human 
nature bordering, I’m afraid, on the 
diabolical side.” 

‘“‘ Happy are we,” returned the 
Curate, ‘* who can walk among these 
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peaceful scenes, knowing nothing of 
such terrible feelings.” 

‘* Now, there, I think you are 
wrong,” returned his friend. ‘* If there 
are such hidden corners in our souls, 
*tis as well to be aware of the fact. 
If we have still connections on the 
infernal side, why. should we disown 
our kindred? To have experienced 
such feelings even makes me more 
tolerant and humane; for while you 
look on sackers of cities, and perpe- 
trators of the accompanying horrors, 
as sO many incarnate demons, I see 
in them merely brethren given over 
to their natural passions.” 

“T’ve no desire to look into such 
black abysses,” quoth the Curate. 
‘¢ Finding plenty of pleasant chambers 
in my nature wherein to enjoy my- 
self peaceably, I should deserve the 
fate of Bluebeard’s wives if I sought 
to pry into forbidden corners. Why, 
I could be content,” Josiah went on, 
**to sit here as we are now, and look 
upon this landscape till the world had 
struggled itself into the next half- 
century—till our beards grew to our 
waists, and Rosa’s and Hester’s hair 
to their feet, like the Sleeping 


Beauty’s.” 

“T’ve no fault to find with the 
landscape,” said Fane; ‘ in fact, ’tis 
quite after my own heart—and the 
figures in the foreground are unim- 
peachable” (with a side-glance at 


Lady Lee). ‘ But, considering the 
useless life I’ve led of late, I don’t 
feel as if I had earned the right to 
enjoy the scene.” 

** But to leave one’s-self no time 
for reflection or enjoyment is a worse 
error than the other,” said Lady Lee. 
“T pity those who have no duties or 
incentives to action” (with a sigh) ; 
“but I pity more those who rush 
through a pleasant world with their 
eyes always fixed on something in 
front. There are some who, in their 
eagerness for turning everything and 
every moment to practical account, 
grudge even libations to the gods as 
wasteful.” 

“ Of the two courses our friend 
Josey’s is the more seductive, and I 
even think the more respectable,” re- 
turned Fane. ‘* But how one’s sense 
of tranquil enjoyments would be 
heightened, if they came to refresh 
us after the excitement of a bust- 
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sion!” 

“ But if we of simple tastes can 
relish nature without your sauce 
piquante, Durham ?—and as for action 
and the struggles of life, why, we can 
read about them. When I want ex- 
citement, can I not plunge into the 
world of books—history, poetry, ro- 
mance, what not? After reading a 
well-written book,” said the reverend 
Josiah, taking a short flight from the 
subject in hand (for a literary quarry 
would always lure him away from any 
other), “the halls of my brain are 
thronged with a goodly company. I 
wish I could bid them stay, and make 
that house their home ; but in a short 
time they depart, as from the roof of 
a stranger, and the place thereof 
knows them no more. It is these 
transient visits from the children of 
genius that gives me such a respect 
for genius itself. I cannot help rever- 
encing and envying spirits which can, 
almost at will, evoke images of such 
grace and power that a mere glimpse 
of them suffices to make a humbler 
nature happy.” 

“You are the most enviable of 
ecclesiastics,” said Fane, ‘* and I wish 
I could imitate you; butIcan’t. In- 
action is to me a perpetual reproach.” 

Contrasts of sentiment like these 
were, to Lady Lee’s mind, rather 
unfavourable to the Curate. Full of 
goodness, simplicity, and a certain 
mild wisdom, his mind, contrasted 
with Fane’s, seemed characterised by 
an inglorious softness. In him was 
wanting the power that most of all 
allures an imaginative woman—the 
power to excite and interest her ima- 
gination. The Curate was amiable, 
excellent, worthy of all esteem; but 
she could include him, and see the 
boundary of all the tracks of his 
thoughts, while Fane’s seemed to lead 
boldly out into regions such as Bunyan 
saw in his dream, peopled with tre- 
mendous forms. Under other circum- 
stances, and in other days, the Curate 
might have made a patient and ex- 
cellent martyr, but he would never 
have been a leader or discoverer. 
Fane’scapacities of thought and enjoy- 
ment lay more in the regions of the 
unknown and untried, and therefore 
it was at once less easy and more 
exciting to follow him. 
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Then, if we consider the difference 
of outward form in the two men— 
Fane tall, robust, upright, with a far- 
seeing glance—the Curate somewhat 
loose, shambling, given to supine 
attitudes, and with his reflective look 
turned to the earth—Ah, Josiah, what 
evil spirit brought your friend to Lan- 
scote, or fixed your simple heart on 
Lady Lee? 

As they walked back to the house 
in the cool of the evening, the sight 
of the lodge, near which they passed, 
reminded Lady Lee that she intended 
to ask Fane concerning the previous 
history and character of the dragoon 
Onslow, who lay sick there, in order 
to discover, if possible, some clue to 
the yet unaccountable fancy of Orelia. 

In reply to her questions, Fane’said 
that Onslow had, from the first, par- 
ticularly attracted his notice. 

‘* Without being at all morose,” 
said Fane, ‘* he has always kept aloof 
from the rest of the men—‘ among 
them, but not of them.’ And, though 
this kind of demeanour, implying con- 
scious superiority, is exactly what 
would most have roused their resent- 
ment and excited ill feeling, if shown 
by one whose pretensions were un- 
founded, yet he always seems to have 
commanded a remarkable degree of 
respect. His manners and language 
are singularly good, and there is a 
good deal of pride about him. In the 
last town we were quartered in, his 
appearance had so fascinated a rich 
widow, that her partiality for him, 
which she took no pains to conceal, 
became quite notorious, and she did 
not scruple to acquaint him with it. 
But though she was not only rich, but 
by no means wanting in beauty, he, 
in his usual easy half-scornful way, 
rejected her offers.as if she had been an 
old applewoman, or he a millionaire. 
I intend to look in presently, and see 
how he is getting on, for I confess I 
am greatly interested in him.” 

Lady Lee did not know whether 
to be glad or sorry at receiving this 
information. On the one hand, she 
rejoiced to find that Orelia’s taste 
had not gone so far astray as had at 
first appeared ; on the other, she 
feared that it might prove something 
more than a mere passing fancy which 
the young lady had conceived for this 
conquering dragoon. 
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Fane, on reaching the lodge on 
his homeward way, entered. As it 
could not be seen from the Heronry, 


-nor the Heronry from it, there had 


been no occasion to build it in any 
particular style. Accordingly, it was 
a long, low, somewhat irregular cot- 
tage,.with an overhanging thatched 
roof, and deep casement windows 
clustered with flowers; looking very 
pleasant and snug, with its back- 
ground of foliage, as you approached 
the arched ivy-covered gateway. 
Onslow lay in an inner room, on a 
sofa, drawn close to the open window. 
He was reading, and laid down his 
book on the window-seat as Fane 
entered. 

“ Well, Onslow,” said Fane, seat- 
ing himself on a chair close by, ‘* how 
are you getting on? Well, I hope.” 

“ This is very kind of you, Captain 
Fane,” returned Onslow. ‘‘ Yes, lam 
almost well, I think ; nothing ails me 
now but weakness.” 

“°Twas an ugly tumble,” said the 
Captain. ‘I was close behind you, 
and saw it. I’m not sure, though, 
whether I wouldn’t undergo just such 
another, to be picked up in the same 
way you were.” 

The dragoon flushed a deep red, 
and turned his eyes from Fane’s; he 
seemed to have heard something of 
the scene that followed his mishap. 

‘** However,” said Fane, ‘‘ you will, 
I see, be shortly on your legs again, 
and I hope, in a few days, you will be 
fit to resume your duty.” 

‘‘ T shall never resume my duty,” 
said Onslow. ‘ I am no longer a 
soldier. Not half an hour ago, I re- 
ceived a notification of my discharge 
from the service.” 

‘¢ On what grounds?” asked Fane, 
with surprise. 

“By my own desire,” returned 
Onslow. 

“T am sorry for this,” said Fane. 
‘¢ We shall lose a good soldier. And 
it seems a pity, too,,.when you were 
rising fast, and might have looked 
forward to a position more worthy of 
you: for I have long been of opinion 
that, whatever may have been your 
motives for enlisting, you quitted your 
proper place in society, and must, in 
your present one, have suffered most 
disagreeable constraint.” 

The ex-dragoon did not reply. 
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“ Without wishing to intrude into 
your affairs, or pry into your secrets, 
I will hope,” Fane went on, “ that 
you are either about to resume your 
proper station, or else that you are 
exchanging your late path to it for a 
more promising one.” 

The dragoon shook his head. 
far from that being the case,” he said, 
**he had as yet formed no plans for 
the future.” 

‘** Onslow,” said Fane, after a pause, 
**T frankly own that you have excited 
in me much interest and esteem, and 
therefore, if I can be of service to 
you, as I probably can, you may com- 
mand me. And I say this not as an 
empty form—but if you will accept an 
advance of a sum which I can very 
well spare, to the extent of purchasing 
you a commission in a regiment where 
you might renew your career under 
better auspices, you shall have it at a 
word.” 

The dragoon’s nerves were proba- 
bly shaken by his illness, for his eyes 
filled, and his voice was unsteady, as 
he answered. 

“Captain Fane,” he said, “it is a 
noble offer. But though there is not 
a man in the world whom I esteem 
more than yourself, you are the very 
last from whom I would accept a 
favour.” 
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* That’s puzzling,” said Fane. 
*¢ But I will not take an answer now; 
you shall have time to think of it. In 
the mean time, is there anything I can 
send you ?—books, or comforts of any 
kind?” 

Onslow was amply supplied, he 
a with all, by the kindness of Lady 

ee. 

The dragoon’s hand that lay on the 
edge of the sofa had a signet-ring on 
the little finger. Fane, noticing this, 
could not help glancing curiously at 
it. It was shield-shaped, of white 
cornelian, and having a crest cut 
deeply on it; but at that distance 
Fane could not distinguish the device. 
Onslow, catching the direction of his 
eye, quietly turned the stone inward 
on his palm. 

“Weill,” said Fane, smiling as he 
rose, ‘‘I see you are resolute in your 
secresy. Heaven forbid I should be 
impertinent, even in my wish to serve 
you. Iwill leave you now to think 
over what I have said.” The dragoon 
warmly pressed the hand that was 
extended to him. ‘Again I thank 
you,” he said, “but it is impos- 
sible.” 

** Proud fellow that,” thought Fane, 
as he wended his way homeward. ‘1 
will devise something to do him good 
in spite of himself.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


** T'll tell you what, my boy,” said 
Bagot to Seager, ‘‘money must be 
had. Besides what I owe you, justlook 
at these pleasant communications that 
the post brought me. That black- 
guard tailor refuses to supply me till 
his account’s settled—bootmaker, £75 
—hotel bill,.in town, £60—(threatens 
me, this fellow,)—and I owe Tindal 
two or three hundred. Besides, I 
must have a little tin to go on with, 
for I am running precious short.” 

“Try her ladyship,” said Seager, 
who was smoking a cigas 

“Td see her—(&c. &c.,)—first,” 
quoth Bagot. ‘ Gad, sir, I hate that 
girl worse every day. She gets loftier 
and more sarcastic every time I see 
her; and if I could bring her down a 
peg or two, I would with all my 
heart ; but I wouldn’t take sixpence 
from her if I was starving.” 


joke. 


‘“‘ There I entirely differ from you,” 


returned Seager. ‘‘That’s the very 
reason I'd get all I could out of her. 
I'd put my pride in my pocket: how- 
ever, every man to his taste. You 
don’t know any little boy in the neigh- 
bourhood that’s beginning with the 
smallpox or typhus fever, do you?” 

‘*‘ Why so?” inquired the Colonel. 

“Why, you might bring him up 
here to play with the young baronet,” 
said Mr Seager. 

‘* Oh, curse your foolery !” returned 
Bagot. “If you can’t talk sense, we'll 
drop the subject.” 

“You're a peppery old beggar,” 
rejoined Mr Seager, who had a plea- 
sant way of charging his mtimates 
with mendicancy. ‘* You’re not the 
brightest fellow I know at taking a 
But, seriously, if the little chap 
would take himself out of the way in 
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a decent manner, ’twould be a deuced 
fine thing for you. Sir Bagot, you 
know; and, how much a year is it?” 

“T must try Dubbley again,” said 
Bagot, gnawing his nails—‘ deuced 
soon, too, after the last five hundred. 
He'll kick, I know he will; but my 
float tells me he’s been nibbling, and 
I must hook him before he breaks his 
hold.” 

‘*'You’ve a splendid game on the 
balls,” said Seager, rising in his ex- 
citement, and standing on the hearth- 
rug, with his cut-away coat-tails hang- 
ing through his arms, and his back 
against the chimney-piece. ‘* A splen- 
did game, if you only knew how to 
play it—and leave yourself safe too.” 

The Colonel’s bloodshot eye turned 
half inquiringly, half dubiously upon 
him, as if he wasn’t quite sure whether 
this wouldn’t turn out to be another 
of Mr Seager’s playful jokes. 

‘* That fellow Sloperton’s here every 
day,” said Seager, knocking off the 
long grey ash of his.cigar against the 
corner of the chimney-piece. ‘* Why 
shouldn’t he bleed as well as Dub- 
bley ?” 

‘¢ But he’s not such a fool as Dub- 
bley,” said Bagot. ‘* Puppy he ia, 
but no fool; on the contrary, sharp 
enough about money. Besides, I 
couldn’t borrow from him with any 
face.” 

‘* Who wants you to borrow from 
him ?” returned Seager; ‘ you shall 
- give him value. You see, I’ve already 
put matters in training, by telling him 
that nothing was to be done with 
Lady Lee without your consent. Now, 
suppose I go to him, and talk in this 
way: You're a man of the world, 
Sloperton, says I, and therefore I'll 
talk plainly with you. Everybody 
sees that you and her ladyship are 
fond of one another—excuse me, you 
know, for plain speaking, but no 
offence. Well, the Colonelseesitas well 
as the rest, and likes the idea uncom- 
monly ; for, between you and me, he’s 
deuced fond of you. But what can 
the Colonel do? He’s deuced hard up, 
as all the world knows. Here are two 
or three rich fellows in love with the 
lady, trying to buy his consent from 
him; and, you know, a man may be 
deuced honourable, and virtuous, and 
all that, and yet, when the duns come 
in, and he’s got no money to pay ’em, 
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why, what can he do? I ask you as 
a man of the world. Very well, upon 
this Sloperton asks me what I am 
driving at? I say directly, Bid for 
the consent, and you'll get it, for 
you're the favourite.” 

‘* But suppose he should think his 
chance with Hester a bad one,” urged 
Bagot; ‘and, ‘pon my life, I don’t 
think he’s got the ghost of one.” 

“ Trust his vanity for that,” re- 
turned Seager. ‘Between what I 
shall say to him, and what you shall get 
that devil of a girl—what’s her name? 
Kitty—to put in his head—and his 
own conceit, I'll engage he shall feel 
quite sure of success before dinner- 
time.” 

“* Well, there’s no harm in trying,” 
said Bagot, ‘‘and I shall be greatly 
obliged to you, old fellow. You see, 
it isn’t a thing I could very well do 
myself.” 

‘‘Certainly not,” agreed Seager ; 
*¢ that would look very fishye But as 
to being obliged to me, nothing of the 
sort ; perhaps I shall have to ask the 
same service of you.” 

After a little more discussion, the 
increasing brightness of this project 
beginning to shed more and more 
light upon poor Bagot’s dreary cir- 
cumstances, he went off to give Miss 
Fillet her instructions with regard to 
Sloperton ; after which, he purposed 
paying a visit to Mr Dubbley, with- 
out delay, for purposes of assess- 
ment. 

“While I’m away,” said Bagot, 
** you can tackle Sloperton, who'll be 
here to-day, in the billiard-room or 
stable, or anywhere you can catch 
him by himself; and I shall be out of 
the way all the morning.” 

Seager nodded, and applied himself 
to another cigar, while Bagot went to 
talk to Kitty. 

Now Kitty, as already hinted, had, 
after the interview with the Squire 
last chronicled, conceived an ambi- 
tious idea—an idea altogether traitor- 
ous to Bagot. She had not failed to 
notice the admiration with which she 
had inspired the Squire ; popular re- 
port had made her acquainted with 
the weakness and inconstancy of that 
gentleman’s heart; and.she had 
enough confidence in her own wiles 
and attractions to think she could 
secure it. 
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Instead, therefore, of artfully keep- 
ing the Squire’s passion for her lady- 
ship at a proper temperature, by 
judiciously applying or withholding 
encouragement, she had proceeded 
as fast as possible to reduce it to 
zero, merely leaving so much doubt 
about his prospect of success as would 
cause him to continue his interviews 
with herself. And during these in- 
terviews Kitty was so lavish of her 
wiles, so adroit with her flatteries, 
and so resolute in refusing to allow 
his advances and gallant attempts at 
small caresses, that she was gradually 
tormenting him into a strong fancy 
for her. 

*¢ Bless you, sir,” said Kitty to the 
Squire, in pursuance of her designs— 
“bless you, sir, my lady can’t do 
anythink without me. It was only 
this morning she says, ‘ Kitty,’ she 
says, ‘what do yousay? Shall it be 
matrimony or not ?’ * My lady,’ says 
I, ‘there’s a good deal to besaid of both 
sides.’ ‘* Well,’ says she, ‘ Fillett, you 
never spoke a truer word; but with 
regard to the matrimony side, now, 
what’s your candied opinion?’ ‘ Your 
ladyship knows,’ says I, ‘ what I’ve 


said, over and over, about the Squire. 
He would be the man for my money.’” 
*““Did you say that?” said the 


Squire. ‘’Pon my life, you’re the 
best girl I ever knew. She must be 
uncommon fond-of you to consult you 
in that way.” 

“ Fond!” said Kitty. ‘*Ho! well 
she may be! What could she do with- 
out me at her elbow, I wonder! If 
I was a missenary person, Mr Dub- 
bley,” (Fillet did not mean a mission- 
ary, but a mercenary person,) “I 
might raise my celery ever so high, 
by constantly giving warning, and 
being bribed to come back.” 

“Well,” said the Squire, ‘and 
what answer did she make when you 
said that about me?” 

“She didn’t make answer imme- 
diate,” returned Kitty. ‘‘ She leaned 
her head upon her knuckles jubi- 
ously, and then she said, ‘ No, Kitty, 
no, he’s not the man for my money; 
and I'll tell you for why. I’ve no- 
ticed,’ she says, ‘that the man’s got a 
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will of his own, and that’s a thing I 
never was accustomed to, and, what’s 
more, I never shall be. No man,’ 
says she, ‘if he was fifty husbands, 
should ever set his shoe on my neck.’” 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the 
Squire, secretly a little flattered at 
the imputation of imperiousness ; 
“‘who could have put that in her 
head? I’m sure I’ve always been as 
quiet as a lamb to her. If I ama 
little fond of my own way, I’m sure 
I never showed it to her.” 

“As I said,” resumed Kitty—“ as 
I said to her, ‘ What’s a man who 
hasn't a-will of his own, my lady? 
I'd as soon have a barber’s dummy 
for a busband, as a man who couldn't 
take care of himself and me too.’ But 
‘twas no good, Mr Dubbley; she’s 
got the fancy into her head, and all 
parliament wouldn’t persuade her to 


‘the contrary.” 


Although the reader may perhaps 
think that Kitty’s dramatic render- 
ings of the sentiments and conversa- 
tional manner of Lady Lee were not 
remarkable for truthfulness, yet the 
Squire never doubted her in the least ; 
for the poor Squire, with all his cun- 
ning, was terribly deficient in sagacity. 
Accordingly, at each interview with 
Miss Fillett, Lady Lee’s image re- 
ceded farther and farther from the 
poor Squire, till it was now quite lost 
in the mists raised by her faithful 
handmaiden. 

If Bagot had been aware of this, he 
would, probably, not have given him- 
self the trouble to ride over to Monk- 
stone. Before setting out, he waited 
in the hall till he saw Kitty pass by, 
and then beckoned her into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Miss Fillett, questioned as to the 
Squire’s affections, answered ambignu- 
ously, and was glad when Bagot 
adverted to another topic, viz., his 
instructions as to what she was to 
say to Sloperton. In this matter, too, 
she faithfully promised her assist- 
ance, and declared nothing would be 
easier than to persuade the Captain 
that Lady Lee was violently in love 
with him; ‘‘ for,” said Fillett, “he 
thinks all women is a-dying for him.” 
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Thus, in the interview with Mr 
Dubbley, to which Bagot now pro- 
ceeded, he had, as we have seen, lost 
the power over him which he pos- 
sessed in the former one. ‘The 
Squire’s manner in greeting the 
Colonel was marked by a nervous 
mixture of distrust, and a wish to 
appear as friendly as usual; for his 
awe of Bagot, from habit and ancient 
association, was great, though the 
immediate cause for deference had 
vanished. 

After the first greetings, Dubbley, 
having from old experience a secret 
misgiving that Bagot’s manner indi- 
cated he had come a-borrowing, 
poured forth upon him a flood of 
questions and remarks more or less 
absurd and trivial, rather in the hope 
of delaying than of preventing the 
request he saw forthcoming. He ex- 
pressed an astonishing and altogether 
inadequate interest in the state of 
Bagot’s health—inquired after all the 
horses individually—pressed him to 
take a variety of refreshments—and 
then fell back upon the weather. 

But however conversationally a 
man may be minded, he can’t very 
well sustain a dialogue by himself; 
and Bagot contributed so little to- 
wards keeping up the ball, that Mr 
Dubbley was constrained, after super- 
natural efforts, to let it drop, and sat 
nervously silent. 

“In two words, Dubbley,” said 
Bagot, ‘** I’m come on alittle business. 
I needn’t tell you I’m tremendously 
hard up.” (Mr Dubbley groaned, 
and perspired visibly.) ‘* Now, you'll 
hardly believe it’s all from looking 
after your interests in a certain quar- 
ter. 

“’Pon my life—no really! Is it 
though?. How’s that?” inquired the 
Squire. 

“How!” repeated Bagot. ‘* Haven’t 
you heard what a run there is in that 
direction just now? And I’ve stood 
up for you, Dubbley, like a Trojan.” 

‘* Monstrous kind, ‘pon my life,” 
said Mr Dubbley, without, however, 
much real appearance of gratitude. 

‘* Yes,” said the Colonel— yes, 
T’ve stood by you like a trump, though, 


between you and me, I’ve had some 
deuced handsome offers to join the 
other interests.” 

“‘Have you, though?” said the 
Squire. “Take ‘em, Colonel; take 
all you can get.” 

“ What, and go against you!” cried 
Bagot. 

‘‘ Never mind me,” said the Squire, 
rubbing his head with both his hands. 
** Don’t you think about me! Take 
all you can get. I’ve rather changed 
my mind about that business.” 

“Changed your mind, sir!” said 
Bagot, sternly. “Do I understand 
that you think yourself at liberty to 
meditate alliances with my family, or 
give up the idea, just as the whim 
suits you?” 

“No, no,” said the Squire; ‘ quite 
a mistake, ‘pon my life, quite. I was 
constant and true—constant and true; 
but she didn’t fancy me, and there was 
an end of it.” 

“ How do you know she doesn’t 
fancy you?” asked Bagot, sharply. 

Now Miss Fillett had carefully im- 
pressed upon the Squire the necessity 
of keeping her agency in the matter a 
secret ; so the Squire had a little fib 
prepared for the occasion. 

‘¢ Suppose she told me so herself,” 
said the Squire; ‘‘ suppose I had 
asked her, (quietly, you know, with- 
out saying anything to anybody else,) 
and she had said no—what would you 
say then?” 

‘¢T should say,” growled Bagot, sa- 
vagely, ‘‘ that you deserved a refusal 
for your cursed folly and rashness. 
Why couldn’t you be ruled by me, 
and wait till I told you ‘twas time? 
Don’t you know you're not fit to ma- 
nage matters of this kind? and didn’t 
I always tell you you'd fail if you 
tried it? We shall have some trouble 
to set this right again.” 

“JT don’t want it set right,” said 
the Squire, with a spasmodic effort ; 
“I'd rather leave it just as itis. I 
give it up altogether. And, Colonel,” 
added the Squire, gathering courage, 
after this piece of mutiny, tq follow up 
the blow, “‘do you know, I was just 
wishing to see you about another 
little matter? You couldn’t make it 
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convenient to let me have some of the 
money I’ve advanced to you, could 
you? I’ve great occasion for it just 
now.” 

“ Haven't I just told you I’m infer- 
nally hard up ?” roared Bagot ; ‘* and 
yet you ask for repayment. No, it 
wouldn’t be convenient—downright 
impossible at present—now there!” 

This kind of bearing would have 
been judicious, doubtless, if Bagot had 
retained his former hold upon the 
Squire. The Colonel did not as yet 
quite appreciate the change in their 
positions. 

The Squire was far from expecting 
repayment when he asked for it; but 
he had thus anticipated Bagot’s fresh 
demand, and put it out of the ques- 
tion. Therefore, satisfied with the 
measure of success he had achieved, 
he resolved to put an end to an inter- 
view that was getting more embar- 
rassing, and, opening the door, called 
out, “You may come in, Randy; 
we've finished our business "—for the 
Squire had been closeted with that 
gentleman when Bagot was announced. 

Mr Randy entered, greasy and ma- 
jestic, and made a bow to Bagot, who 
scarcely deigned, in his ill-humour, to 
notice the salute. But Mr Randy, not 
to be repelled, drew out his snuff-box, 
and, having taken a pinch himself, 
made a conciliatory offer of the box 
to Bagot, who set it aside with so 
little courtesy, that some of the con- 
tents were spilt on the proprietor’s 
shoes. Then the Colonel, feeling him- 
self baffled in his designs, departed 
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sullenly, and in deep mortification ; 
for the sting of defeat is felt most 
sharply when the victor is despised 
by the vanquished. 

Mr Randy, holding in his hand the 
rejected snuff-box, glared after him 
in high indignation, breathing hard 
through his mouth, partly from wrath, 
partly because hisnostrils werestopped 
with snuff, while his large red under- 
lip advanced and receded loosely with 
his puffings. - 

‘* That per-r-son,” said Mr Randy 
to the Squire, ‘* appears to be ignorant 
of the usages of society. Had he not 
been standing on ma friend’s har-r-th- 
stone, I should have taken the liberty 
to tell him a piece of my mind.” 

‘* Never mind him,” said the Squire ; 
‘* I’m very glad he’s gone.” And Mr 
Dubbley, exulting in his own skill, 
did not fail to acquaint Mr Randy 
with the circumstances under which 
it had been exercised; and by the 
advice and with the assistance of that 
gentleman, (whose resentment caused 
him to enter warmly into the matter,) 
sat down and composed a letter on 
the spot, praying Bagot for speedy 
repayment. 

** Send it to him in a day or two,” 
said Mr Randy, ‘and if he takes no 
notice of it, I'll write another more 
formal one; and, after that, if he 
doesn’t pay you, you can commence 
proceedings for the debt.” And, in 
matters relating to the law of debtor 
and creditor, Mr Randy, from habi- 
tually figuring in the former character, 
was excellently qualified to advise. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Bagot, riding homewards in very 
ill humour, came into the grounds by 
the back entrance, and, having left 
his horse at the stables, was going 
towards the house through a bypath 
of the shrubbery, when he was way- 
laid by Kitty Fillett, who came sim- 
pering up to him to report progress 
with Sloperton. She had fulfilled 
Bagot’s instructions very faithfully, 
having intercepted the Captain on the 
stairs ; and by a few mysterious hints 
and half-assertions, which she left it 
to his vanity to put in shape, had 
convinced him that Lady Lee’s at- 
tachment to himself was evident to 


all the household; and he had been 
so pleased that he had presented her 
with a sovereign on the spot. 

* All very fine, you jade,” returned 
the unmollified Colonel. ‘ You're 
deuced clever, I daresay; but you've 
let that fool Dubbley slip through 
your fingers, for all that.” 

Miss Fillett feigned the greatest 
astonishment. ‘‘ Would you explain 
yourself, Colonel Lee?” asked Kitty, 
with an injured air. 

Bagot briefly told her of Mr Dub- 
bley’s rebellion, adding, ‘‘ This is 
exactly what you ought to have pre- 
vented.” 
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“Tf he has spoke to my lady,” 
said Kitty, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, “* there’s no truth in man. He 
took oaths, Colonel Lee, of that blas- 
phemious kind, that it made my blood 
run cold to hear his offle words, that 
he wouldn’t speak to my lady till I 
told him ’twas time. No,” repeated 
Kitty ; ‘* after that, there’s no truth in 
man.” 

Now Kitty had acquired, or thought 
she had acquired, a piece of intelli- 
gence likely to be interesting to Bagot. 
She had held some mental debates 
with herself as to whether she could 
turn her knowledge to best account by 
communicating or withholding it; and, 
thinking the latter course might serve 
to reassure the Colonel of her fidelity 
to his interests, she resolved to adopt 


it. 

‘¢ What would you say, Colonel, if 
I was to tell you that my lady really 
had a preposition in favour of a cer- 
tain gentleman?” said Kitty, myste- 
riously. 

‘“* Ha, yes,” said Bagot. ‘* What! 
that handsome puppy Sloperton, eh ? 
She’s kept it devilish close. It’s him, 
is it?” 

Miss Fillett, sucking hér under lip 
into her mouth, compressed it with 
her upper teeth, and stared intently 
at Bagot, shaking her head the while. 

“Not him!” cried Bagot; ‘* who 
then? Speak out, can’t ye, baggage, 
without so much cursed mystery ?” 

But Kitty was rather fond of mys- 
tery, and it was not till Bagot’s im- 
patience broke out in a few impreca- 
tions that she consented to discover 
it. 

“ Well, don’t swear, Colonel, and 
I'll tell you—for I can’t bear prefane 
language,” said she. ‘* You must 
know, sir, what between my own ex- 
periences and perusing of love-tales, 
which I’ve always been fond of, I can 
read the signs of parshality as well as 
another. Now, you know, Colonel, 
if there isa beloved one whose imidge 
occupies a shrine in our inmost ’art,” 
(“* Bother!” muttered Bagot,) ‘* we 
can’t listen to that imidge’s name 
with the same indifference we feel to- 
wards other imidges. I’ve noticed 
lately that when”—(here Kitty ap- 
proached within half a foot of Bagot, 
and lowered her voice to a proper 
pitch of mystery) —‘‘I’ve noticed 
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lately that when Captain Fane’s 
name has come up—or when he’s been 
present—or even when my lady’s been 
looking on his visiting-card on the hall 
table—there’s been a little tremulous 
sort of blushing appearance, asif she’d 
been caught telling a fib—not that 
she could tell one for the world, I’m 
sure, but I merely use it as a simly. 
Well, this morning, when I was doing 
her hair, thinks I, ‘ I'll try how she'll 
look now when I talk of him.’ So, 
says I, while I stood behind her, 
‘ What a handsome gentleman that 
Captain is, my lady, who was here 
yesterday—lI forget his name.’ Sol 
could see down over her shoulder that 
she caught her breath at this, and her 
neck got all scarlet, but she never 
spoke. So, says I, (just to try her, 
you see, Colonel,) ‘ I think they call 
him Sloperton,’ when she got as cool 
as a cucumber directly, and says quite 
haughty, as usual, ‘ Never mind hand- 
some gentlemen, Fillett, go on with 
my hair.’ So, after a minute, I says 
—‘ No, Captain Sloperton’s the dark 
one, but the fair man’s more to my 
taste—they call him Fane, I think.’ 
Well, sir, I saw her catch her breath 
again at this, but I couldn’t see the 
colour of her face or neck, because her 
hair was all over it, and you know 
my lady’s got hair enough to hide 
half-a-dozen faces—so I just parted it 
in front with the comb, and, looking 
into the glass, I saw she was as red 
as arose. So I went on telling her 
how a sergeant in the regiment had 
told Noble the day of the review what 
a good gentleman he was, and how 
the men would all do anything for 
him—and she never interrupted me 
once, but listened as still as a mouse, 
though, if I’d been talking of any one 
else, I should have been sent down 
stairs for my pains.” 

Bagot leaned for some moments 
with his back against the trunk of an 
acacia, frowning deeply, and protrud- 
ing his lips in profound meditation. 
Then he stood up, and saying, ‘‘ Kitty,. 
you’re a sharp girl, and no mistake, 
and if you go on helping me to play 
my cards it shall be all the better 
for you,” he passed onwards to the 
house. 

Bagot thus found himself the centre 
of a little knot of intrigue. Intrigue 
was not a thing he particularly de- 
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lighted in; he would have disposed 
of the situation, with all its promise, 
to any enterprising person for a mo- 
derate sum of ready money down 
upon the nail. But as this was not 
practicable, he resolved to do the 
best he could for himself. 

While still cogitating, he saw Fane, 
who had been to the Heronry on a 
visit, crossing in front of the house, 
leading his horse by the bridle on his 
way homeward. ‘The sight of him 
put the finishing stroke to Bagot’s 
meditations. His trains of thought 
had all pointed towards the expe- 
diency of laying Fane under contri- 
bution. Here was the man, and he 
had only to decide upon the mode. 

What with Seager’s hints, his own 
private ideas on the subject, and his 
first success with Mr Dubbley, Bagot 
had gradually begun to look on Lady 
Lee as Mr Barnum looked on Tom 
Thumb—as an opera-manager looks 
on a musical star from the Continent 
—as a Manchester orator looks on his 
principles—viz., as a promising spe- 
culation. Accordingly, Fane appeared 
merely in the shape of another chance 
of turning her ladyship to account. 

Bagot had scarcely ever spoken to 
Fane, beyond the commonest saluta- 
tions. They had held aloof from each 
other for opposite reasons—Bagot, 
because he didn’t understand Fane— 
Fane, because he did understand 
Bagot. The latter, therefore, was not 
quite sure of his best mode of coming 
to an understanding with him on the 
subject of his thoughts. One thing 
was quite clear, that this was not a 
case for Seager’s management. When 
a man had to be browbeat or in- 


veigled, Seager was a capital agent; 
but Bagot had an intuitive perception 
that neither process would answer 


with Fane. He resolved, therefore, 
to manage the matter for himself, the 
points to be kept in view being, 1st, 
to make his meaning plain; 2d, to 
leave a loophole to creep out of, in 
case his meaning should prove dis- 
tasteful to his auditor. 

Indecision or slowness in action 
were not among the Colonel’s defi- 
ciencies. In fact, I take it to be one 
of the great advantages of a sporting, 
betting life, like Bagot’s, that it deve- 
lopes a talent for prompt decision on 
chances, and quick action thereupon. 
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While Bagot, as I have said, was 
totally unable to appreciate Fane, 
Fane was quite capable of seeing 
through and through Bagot. Had he 
chosen, he might have been the leader 
of a whole army of Bagots. As it 
was, he rather despised him and the 
like, and was not, perhaps, duly care- 
ful in concealing his contempt: for 
contempt, however just, is more pow- 
erful when latent than when manifest. 
However, Fane, seeing in Bagot a 
somewhat dissipated and not partieu- 
larly respectable elderly gentleman, 
and not perceiving any points they 
were likely to occupy in common 
either of sympathy or repulsion, had 
hitherto taken very little notice of 
him. He was, therefore, not alto- 
gether prepared for the sudden ap- 
pearance of friendship with which the 
Colonel now joined him, and took his 
arm. 

*¢ Fane, my boy,” said Bagot, with 
a charming paternal frankness, ‘ lead 
your horse down as far as the lodge. 
I haven’t.met with anybody worth 
speaking to this whole day before, 
and I shall be glad of a few minutes 
of respectable society.” 

This opening Bagot intended to be 
flattering and propitiating. Fane re- 
sponded with his usual civil indiffer- 
ence. 

“ T never see much of you,” Bagot 
went on. ‘* You're always otherwise 
engaged. I suspect you find other 
society more attractive, eh!” and 
Bagot administered a facetious poke 
in the chest. 

** I do, certainly,” answered Fane, 
simply. 

‘* Why, there, now!” said Bagot, 
“ T was just the same when I was a 
young man. Damme, sir, show me a 
petticoat, and the best fellows in Eng- 
land might go to Jericho forme. Ah, 
ha !—gad, sir, we’re all alike, and I 
don’t blame you for it.” 

‘“* That’s a most cheering assur- 
ance,” returned Fane. ‘ But might 
I ask what your delicate inuendos 
point at, Colonel?” 

“‘Inuendos!” quoth the Colonel. 
“ Not a bit of it. I'm all plain and 
above-board. I was only thinking of 
what I was myself when I was a 
young man. And now I've just time, 
between this and the lodge, to tell 
you something that happened to a 
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friend of mine, who was a young man, 
fond of ladies’ society, just as you 
might be. Well, sir, he fell rather in 
dove with a widow lady—young, rich, 
-handsome—devilish rich and hand- 
some, sir—and she seemed to like 
him. Well, sir, it so happened that 
the widow had a relation, a deuced 
good sort of fellow, who had some 
control over her second marriage; if 
she should think of such a thing. 
Now, though he was, as I say, a 
deuced good sort of fellow, yet you 
know good fellows may be unfortunate 
in their circumstances as well as bad 
ones, and the said relation was parti- 
cularly hard up. So, seeing, as I say, 
my friend’s partiality for the widow, 
and seeing that it was returned, he, 
like a frank, honest fellow, as he was, 
‘went straight to my friend, and said 
plainly, ‘ I like you—I’m fond of my 
niece, or sister-in-law, or whatever 
she might be—and you like each 
other. If I could afford it, I'd say at 
once, Take her, and‘ all happiness to 
you—but my circumstances won't 
allow me to do what my feelings dic- 
tate. But if you, knowing my circum- 
stances, enable me to do what I would 
wish by coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment,.then, sir, you have my con- 
sent.’” 

The beginning of this speech was 
scarcely attended to by Fane; for he 
preferred his own thoughts, the sub- 
ject of which was, naturally enough, 
the visit he had just paid to Lady 
Lee, and which he had found especi- 
ally charming. But something in the 
Colonel’s ingenious parable attracted 
his attention, though, being quite 
ignorant of the real circumstances 
which that gentleman was thus sha- 
dowing forth, he never suspected his 
own personal interest in the subject. 
Bagot, however, fancied he had put 
the case in a manner at once delicate 
and transparent. 

So he repeated, “If, he said to 
my friend, ‘if you, knowing my cir- 
cumstances, enable me to do what I 
would wish, then, sir, you have my 
consent.’ ” 

“He meant, I suppose, in plain 
words,” said Fane, “that he had 
some power or influence in the mat- 
ter, and was ready to sell it.” 

** Exactly so,” said Bagot—“ ex- 
actly so. Now, my friend being a 
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sensible man, and a man of the world, 
what do you think was his reply ? ” 

“That,” said Fane, ‘I should think, 
depended entirely on your friend’s 
temper. If he was acholerie man, he 
probably kicked the scoundrel.” 

‘* What, sir!” thundered Bagot. 
‘** Do you mean to ——-. Excuse my 
warmth ; I forgot that you didn’t 
know the persons I speak of: the fact 
is, both were friends of mine, and I 
naturally dislike to hear anything to 
the disadvantage of either. But you 
look at the thing in a wrong light. 
The lady’s relation was an honour- 
able man, and a gentleman, yet, as I 
say, under the circumstances he did 
not hesitate to make the proposal.” 

“Tm really sorry to have been 


obliged to express such a strong opi- 


nion of any friend of yours,” returned 
Fane, quite coolly, ** but allow me to 
suggest that in future you might 
select some more favourable trait in 
his character to enlarge upon, if you 
don’t wish to hear him abused.” 

“T see we differ on the point,” 
quoth Bagot. ‘ But, whatever opi- 
nion of the proposal my friend may 
have entertained, he was sharp enough 
to see that he couldn’t carry his point 
with the lady without the other's con- 
sent, and, therefore, was glad to 
agree. If he hadn’t agreed,” said 
Bagot, significantly—“ if he hadn’t 
agreed, he might have said good-by 
to her at once.” 

“ Really,” said Fane, “if one 
might judge of the lady by her con- 
nections, the sooner he took leave of 
her the better.” 

‘‘ Ah, well! every man to his taste,” 
said Bagot, in a calm tone, but with 
a somewhat diabolical expression of 
face. ‘‘ Some are nicer than others; 
however, we won't pursue the subject, 
as we're not likely to agree. Here 
we are at the lodge, and I think Ill 
turn back. Good morning; good 
morning!” 

“ Eccentric old gentleman that,” 
thought Fane, as he mounted and rode 
away. “He must have got drunk 
rather earlier than usual to-day.” 

‘Curse the fellow!” thought Ba- 
got, indignantly. ‘* What a fool I 
was to give him an opportunity of 
insulting me, when I couldn’t resent 
it. Damn him! I'll be revenged on 
him yet.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Bagot having thus failed on two 
points, his sole resource was Mr 
Seager. He had great confidence in 
that gentleman’s diplomatic talents, 
and was not disappointed. 

“ All right, old boy,” said Seager ; 
‘I’ve managed it. Sloperton per- 
ceived the sense of the matter direct- 
ly, and came to terms at once.” 

“No!” exclaimed Bagot; ‘“ did 
he, by Jove! Well, how much did 
he offer, eh?” 

‘“’ Why, I mancuvred for a long 
time,” said Seager, ‘*in hopes of get- 
ting more, but at last I fixed him for 
athousand. When he gets the con- 
sent written and signed, he'll give 
you a check for the money.” 

‘Not bad,” said Bagot; ‘“ not 
bad! I wish I had been as success- 
ful. What d’ye think that fellow 
Dubbley said?” And here Bagot 
recounted his interview with the 
Squire, but concealed his attempt 
upon Fane and its result. Mr Seager 
listened to the details of the former 
failure with a look of grim satisfac- 
tion, thinking, probably, how much 
better he would have managed the 
matter. 

Afterwards Bagot listened to the 
account of Mr Seager’s interview with 
Sloperton, and entirely approved of 
his friend’s proceedings. Then Sea- 
ger, feeling sleepy in consequence of 
being up late for two or three preced- 
ing nights, and not finding Bagot dis- 
posed for ecarté, retired early to bed, 
and Bagot remained drinking his 
brandy-and-water by himself. 

With each successive glass, Bagot’s 
sense of injury from Fane and desire 
of revenge increased. To have been 
insulted to his face—securely insulted 
—told he was a scoundrel who de- 
served to be kicked—(for Bagot never 
doubted that Fane perfectly under- 
stood his meaning, and availed him- 
self of the form under which it was 
conveyed to be severe upon him)— 
this went revolving round and round 
perpetually in Bagot’s mind like a 
toothed wheel, each point lacerating 
him as it came uppermost. It appear- 
ed to him, too, that Fane was bray- 
ing him—daring him to do his worst. 
Perhaps he and Lady Lee had come 


to a private understanding, and were 
ready to defy him. In that case, he 
would make them change their note. 

Presently it began to dawn on 
Bagot’s mind, rendered luminous by 
brandy-and-water, that he had now 
an opportunity of at once revenging 
himself on Fane, and repaying her 
scorn to Lady Lee. He would tell 
her, at the first opportunity, that he 
knew her feelings for Fane, and he 
would dare her to indulge them. 
Opportunity! Why wait for it?— 
why shouldn’t he make it ?—why 
shouldn’t he execute the idea at 
once? At any rate, he would find 
out whether she had retired for the 
night. So he rung the bell, and de- 
sired his servant to inquire from Lady 
Lee’s maid if her ladyship was still 
in the drawing-room. ‘The answer 
was, that she was there alone, the 
two young ladies having gone to their 
chamber. Now, then, was the time 
—he felt quite up to the mark, and 
he was not sure of finding himself so 
in the morning, for, somehow, he 
felt always cowed and nerveless in 
her presence early in the day. But 
now, he was firm, resolved, and 
didn’t care a straw for the airs, or 
the sarcasms, or the contempt of the 
grandest woman in England. Afraid! 
no, by Jove, he’d tell her a piece of 
his mind. 

In this happy frame of temper Ba- 
got finished his glass; and, without 
other external signs of his potations 
than a hardness of breathing, an addi- 
tional flush of face, and a certain 
fixedness of eye, repaired to the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Lee, sitting reading alone 
there, was somewhat surprised at the 
Colonel’s entrance. She very rarely 
beheld him after dinner; and he had 
never before, after dining in his own 
apartment, made his appearance in 
the drawing-room at this hour. So, 
laying down her book with some little 
impatience at the unseasonable inter- 
ruption, of which she could not divine 
the cause, she waited to be told the 
reason of the visit. 

Bagot did not find it so easy to 
begin as he had anticipated. Sitting 
alone sipping his grog, and carrying 
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everything, in imagination, his own 
way, nothing could be simpler ;—ar- 
rived in the presence of her calm 
ladyship, it appeared quite another 
thing. After saying good evening, 
he seated himself on the other side of 
“ table, and looked fiercely into the 
re. 

“I daresay you didn’t. expect to 
see me to-night,” said he, at length. 

Lady Lee said she certainly had 
not anticipated the pleasure of a visit 
from him; and asked to what cause 
she was indebted for it? 

‘“* Not for any pleasure to myself or 
you,” answered Bagot, who wished 
to work himself up to a proper pitch 
of sternness by a recapitulation of his 
injuries—lashing himself with his tail, 
as if were. ‘‘ No, ma’am, I’m too 
well aware of your dislike to me— 
which you seem to take a pride in 
showing—to expect any pleasure from 
an interview between us.” 

**T protest, Colonel,” said Lady 
Lee, laying her book on the table, 
and looking at him with surprise—“ I 
protest, Colonel, I don’t know how 
I’ve offended you. If you will point 
out the imaginary cause of offence, I 


will do all in my power to remove it.” 
**Too late, ma’am—too late,” re- 
turned Bagot, waving his hand majes- 


tically. ‘* A little timely considera- 
tion of my feelings, and of your own 
interests, might have made me a 
friend ;—you have thought proper to 
make me a foe, and must take the 
consequences.” 

‘“‘T shall regret very much any dif- 
ference between us,” said Lady Lee; 
** and none the less for its being appa- 
rently causeless ; but as to any further 
consequences than this regret, which 
one naturally feels at disagreeing with 
family connections, I confess I do not 
foresee them.” 

‘*Perhaps I may open your eyes, 
then,” said Bagot. ‘“ You and I 
know very well that, so long as you 
live here as you have hitherto done, I 
have no hold upon you, and you can 
continue to enjoy all the pleasant 
things which the foolish fondness of 
my poor nephew Joe lavished upon 
you, unmolested. But there was a 
little clause in his will, my lady—a 
little clause about a second marriage 
—wherein I become a rather more 
important person.” 
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Bagot uttered all this in a hard 
unmodulated tone, like one repeating 
a task; and, having got thus far, 
wiped his forehead and went on, still 
without looking at her ladyship. 

“Therefore, as I say, so long as 
you continued to amuse yourself with 
your poems, and your science, and 
your music, and any other harmless 
silliness that might please you, you 
were quite right to treat me according 
to your will and pleasure; but, when 
you began to think of more serious 
pastime, prudence might have dictated 
a little civility. I’m aware who the 
person is that you've honoured by 
your partiality, and I tell you now, 
that you shall never come together 
with my consent. Damme, ma’am, 
he’s a man I hate!” cried Bagot, turn- 
ing furiously upon her ladyship, who 
sat gazing at him with wide eyes. 
‘¢ He has insulted me, and I shall 
have double pleasure in stopping the 
business.” 

“Colonel! how dare you talk to 
me in this way!” said her ladyship, 
with forced calmness. ‘ Will you 
leave the room of your own accord, 
or shall I call in the protection of the 
servants ?” 

‘* Never mind the servants,” said 
Bagot, flourishing the pocket-hand- 
kerchief he had been wiping his fore- 
head with—‘ you won’t need their 
protection. I’m talking of a matter 
I’ve a legal right to talk of, and you 
had best not interrupt me.” 

‘“* Has any one dared to say there 
has been word or thought of such an 
a as my marrying?” said Lady 

ee. 

“T don’t know about thoughts,” 
said Bagot, ‘nor whether any words 
of your intentions have passed as yet; 
but, I ask you, whether you do or do 
not feel a fondness for that fellow 
Fane? And he!—what does he come 
here for so often, d’ye think? curse 
him. D’ye suppose all the world’s 
blind?” 

Lady Lee had turned very pale, 
and sunk back in her chair. But, re- 
covering herself, she said—‘‘ Colonel, 
the state I perceive you to be in will, 
perhaps, to-morrow, be some excuse 
for these insults—but don’t repeat 
them; and, to prevent that, either 
you must now leave the room, or I 
will.” 
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“ Not till I've told you the conse- 
quences,” said Bagot, ‘“‘and I'll do 
that in two words. If you marry him 
without my consent— and, by the 
Lord,. you shall never have it—I’ll 
use all the power the will gives me 
against you. You shall moult all 
these fine feathers very quickly, my 
lady. And, not only that, but the 
boy, too—I shall take my right as 
guardian, and bring him up myself. 
He shan’t be a milksop then; no, I'll 
squeeze the milk clean out of him, 
and make a man of him—though, per- 
haps, his education won’t be conduct- 
ed after a manner that’s quite agree- 
able to your ideas. Now, you know 
what you've got to expect.” 

Here Bagot rose, and glancing for 
a moment at Lady Lee’s frightened 
look, and marking the shudder that 
stole over her at the mention of his 
intention to train Julius up, and 
“make a man of him,” he walked 
away to the door, muttering, as he 
opened it—‘* Checkmated, by G—d.” 

And, as he went stumbling along 
the passages towards his own room, 
he kept muttering—‘‘ Not mated— 
no, damme, not mated, but check- 
mated—ha, ha!” chuckling immensely 
over the exquisite humour of this 
conceit, and repeating—"* Not mated ; 
no, damme, checkmated,” till the 
door of his room closed upon him. 

With a pale face and heaving breast 
Lady Lee sat looking at the door 
through which he had made his exit. 
His unexpected coming—the lateness 
and loneliness of the hour—the suc- 
cession of new and unpleasant sensa- 
tions which his words and demeanour 
excited—and his sudden departure, 
leaving her once more to her solitude 
—all, when looked back upon, wore 
the aspect of an ugly dream.- Indig- 
nation was at first the predominant 
feeling; but she was conscious, too, 
of an under-current of conviction that 
his drunken spite had not vented 
itself in groundless assertions. 

She tried to recall the terms of the 
will. Her affliction for Sir Joseph’s 
death had, at the time, caused the 
clause in question to pass almost un- 
noticed. Yet now she remembered 


the purport of the words to be nearly 


what Bagot -had stated. She had 
thought them-mere words of form ; 
the idea of the possibility of her 
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being in any way affected by them 
had never crossed her mind; and if it 
had, she would never have suspected 
that Bagot would really attempt to 
use a power thus given him. But now 
his unexpected behaviour showed that 
he had long been a secret enemy, only 
waiting an opportunity to wound her.” 
Had he indeed obtained this oppor- 
tunity? Was it possible that this: 
man, for whom she had hitherto felt 
nothing more than careless scorn, had 
indeed, or could ever have, any power 
over her, Hester Lee? 

At the mention of Fane’s name 
she had lost all power of reply, and 
had let the Colonel go away under 
an impression that the allusion was 
correct. She wished she had detained 
him for a moment while she contra- 
dicted this. But, then, could she 
contradict him truly? This set her 
thinking on a point she had never 
before closely considered. She felt 
that to lose Fane’s society would not 
be like losing the society of anybody 
else; that she had begun to watch 
for his visits, and could now scarcely 
face the idea of relinquishing them. 
Yet they must now end; for, if the 
half-formed idea that had sometimes 
presented itself was true—viz., that 
Fane felt as much pleasure in her 
society as she in his—the only honest 
course left for her was, to put an end 
at once to expectations that could 
never have a result. 

Anger, regret, injured delicacy, and 
a host of complex feelings—some of 
them merely combinations of these— 
followed Lady Lee to her pillow, 
and when at last she slept, arranged 
the phantasmagoria of her dreams. 
In these last Bagot figured in a 
variety of agreeable characters — 
from a simple nightmare occupied 
in strangling her, to no less a person- 
age than his infernal majesty himself 
—a look of baleful and fiendish joy 
giving terror and dignity to the scor- 
butic countenance of the Colonel, and 
lending awe and mockery to the tones 
of his voice. And the intervals of 
wakefulness in the watches of the 
night were scarcely less dreary. No 
comfort appeared—not even the com- 
fort of confiding her griefs to a friend 
—for the subject was such as could 
not be mentioned to any one. 

Fane, then, coming next day, (for 
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his visits were now daily,) only noticed 
at first an unusual paleness of com- 
plexion, and seriousness of aspect— 
traces, perhaps, (he thought,) of some 
slight indisposition, mental or bodily, 
which would be quite sufficient to 
account for the coolness of his recep- 
tion. But when, instead of the look 
of interest, the animated reply, the 
frequent appeal on matters of taste 
and opinion, to which he had of late 
*been accustomed, he found only avert- 
ed looks and cold answers, he became 
at first sorely puzzled, then silent; 
and, at last, with his pride roused into 
something like resentment, he rose to 
take leave. 

Lady Lee had reddened beneath 
the inquiring glances he had cast at 
her, and traced afterwards, with deep 
pain, the feelings which her con- 
strained behaviour was exciting in 
him. But now, as he was about to 
depart, she could scarcely restrain her 
tears, though luckily she did restrain 
them. But she could not restrain a 
warm pressure of the hand he doubt- 
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fully extended to her at parting, and 
an appealing look cut suddenly short 
as she turned away to the window. 

Had Lady Lee possessed a charac- 
ter the most foreign imaginable to her 
own—that of a finished coquette—she 
could not, by her wiles, have produced 
half so decisive an effect on Fane as 
by this conduct, the natural effect of 
the struggle of feelings with new and 
hard resolutions. It set him thinking 
about himself and Lady Lee as effec- 
tually as Bagot’s behaviour had turned 
Lady Lee’s thoughts in the same 
direction. He, too, began to question 
himself as to the degree of esteem in 
which he held her, and as to his ca- 
pability of readily relinquishing her 
society. 

The result of his cogitations on this 
head will come to light in due time. 
At present, he resolved to be not 
rash in his resentment at her coolness, 
but to wait till her ladyship was: in 
a better humour before questioning 
her as to what had put her in a 
bad one. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Bagot’s drunken exultation at night 
was exchanged next morning for a 


feeling of shame and contrition. So 
far as he could derive satisfaction 
from annoying Lady Lee, he had been 
successful enough, but he was not 
quite certain that this declaration of 
his was likely to advance his interests 
in other respects. He had made his 
position at the Heronry an awkward 
one, and he had placed Hester on her 
guard against him ; and he had gained 
nothing but a feeling of gratified 
revenge, which he did not find half so 
satisfactory as he had expected. 

Thinking two heads would be better 
than one in retrieving this false step, 
he communicated his plans to Mr 
Seager at breakfast. That gentle- 
man’s opinion did not disappoint the 
Colonel. 

** You know, Lee, it was a deuced 
thing of you, and no mistake,” said 
his adviser. ‘‘ Why, you wrung the 
neck of your decoy-duck; but, now 
it’s done, you must make the best 
of it. If properly represented to 
Sloperton, it might be made to look 
like extreme zeal for his interests 


that induced you to dish his rival. 
We needn’t tell him that you sus- 
pected Lady Lee of liking Fane, but 
only that Fane liked her; and if 
cleverly put, it ought to screw another 
five hundred out of him.” 

This appeared to Bagot not at all a 
bad idea. Decidedly Seager was a 
sharp fellow. 

‘* As [have managed all the pre- 
liminaries,” Seager went on, ‘and 
Sloperton understands. the business 
perfectly, you can mention this to 
him yourself. And, while you are 
speaking with him on this subject, I 
want you to manage a little matter 
for me at the same time. I told you 
I wasn’t helping you for nothing,” 
added Seager, with an amiable grin. 

*¢ Well, old fellow, what is it I can 
do for you?” inquired Bagot. 

Mr Seager, who had finished his 
breakfast, lit his cigar before replying. 
“JT got a letter from the vet this 
morning,” said he, after a puff or two, 
‘* about the mare.” . 

** Yes,” said Bagot, ‘yes. Well, 
what does he think of her?” 

‘Just what I always said and 
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thought,” replied Seager. 
lar, and no mistake.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 
Bagot, drawing a long breath. 
Jove—then it’s all up with her.” 

‘“‘ All up with her,” echoed Seager, 
quite calmly. 

*“ And you—why, God bless me, 
you're in for £1500—gone without a 
chance!” 

(I should explain, for the benefit of 
lady readers, that the ‘ navicular” 
disease is a disease of the bones of a 
horse’s foot, producing lameness, al- 
ways tedious, and mostly incurable.) 

“Tis a sort of thing, too, that 
you'll be obliged to pay up at once,” 
Bagot went on. ‘* Why, sir, its ruin- 
ous. I can’t see any way out of it.” 

Mr Seager still smoked away, ap- 
parently as much at his ease as if he 
had won, instead of being on the point 
of losing, the money. 

‘* How do you propose to manage 
about it?” asked Bagot. 

“ That’s exactly the point I’ve just 
said I wanted your assistance about,” 
returned Seager, re-twisting a tobacco 
leaf that had got loose round the wet 
end of his cigar. ‘* What was it you 
saw the mare do when you timed her?” 

‘Four miles in twelve minutes 
and fifty-eight seconds,” said Bagot, 
promptly. He had a capital memory 
for such things; most people have 
for what interests them; and when 
persons complain of having weak me- 
mories, we may generally conclude 
they don’t take much interest in any- 
thing. 

** Exactly,” said Seager. ‘* Now, 
suppose you were to mention that to 
Sloperton.” 

“What good would that do?” 
asked Bagot. ‘* You know she couldn’t 
do it again.” 

‘But you needn’t mention that,” 
said Seager. ‘* You needn’t tell any- 
thing more than you actually saw.” 

“Well,” said Bagot, wiping his 
forehead—for he actually perspired 
as he caught a glimpse of Mr Seager’s 
meaning. ‘ Well, what then?” 

** Then you might, in a confidential 
way, hint that, considering what you 
saw the mare do, the event seemed to 
you a certainty ; and, in the form of 
a bit of friendly advice, you could 
mention, that you thought Seager 
himself (a deuced fair, liberal kind 
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of fellow, your friend Seager, you 
know, about such things) was rather 
ashamed of such a hollow thing, such 
a regular certainty, and would, per- 
haps, let him off for two-thirds of the 
bet. Our friend Sloperton would be 
glad to do that, if he thought himself 
certain otherwise to lose the whole.” 

‘‘ But, sir, this would be swind- 
ling!” cried Bagot. 

“ Not doing it will be ruin,” quoth 
Seager, puffing away at his cigar. ; 

‘** No, by Jove, no!” said old Bagot, 
his lips trembling with agitation. ‘* In 
all my transactions, sir, I’ve preserved 
my character as a man of honour; I 
could not consent to forfeit it by 
making a false statement,” 

**Who the devil wants you to?” 
asked Seager, in the same quiet tone 
as before. ‘* Don’t jump before you 
come to the fence, old boy. All the 
statement I want you to make is a 
statement of what you actually saw 
—you can’t object to that; and if you 
choose to add a hint of the sort I men- 
tioned, why, in my opinion it will do 
the business.” 

‘*¢ And suppose he finds out that the 
mare’s dead lame all the time, what'll 
he think of me then?” 

‘*T’ll take care he shan’t—but,’ if 
he should, who can blame you?” 
retorted Seager. ‘* You were only 
giving him a piece of friendly advice, 
founded on your own knowledge of 
the circumstances. You were not to 
know the mare was lame. Why, sir, 
so far from blaming you, I say he'll 
be grateful to you.” 

Bagot got off his chair and walked 
nervously up and down the room, his 
hands and lips trembling. 

‘No, no, Seager; this mustn't be. 
In anything honourable I'd help you, 
with all my heart and soul; but this 
is too dirty.” 

“* Nobody, now, would suppose I'd 
just been doing dirty work for him,” 
said Seager, addressing an imaginary 
personage, and motioning with his 
head towards Bagot. ‘Very well; 
please yourself, old gentleman. I’m 
afraid, then, I shall have to come 
down on you for that little debt, to 
help me to pay up.” 

Bagot winced at this. ‘* Well,” 
said Bagot, ‘*I can’t help it. I hope 
I shall be able to give you the money 
whenever you demand it.” 
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*“ Ah, you're cursed independent 
now,” said Mr Seager, wagging his 
head. ‘But you forget who made 
you so. You'd never have managed 
that business, of the consent with 
Sloperton, by yourself.” 

Just then Bagot’s servant entered 
with a note for his master. Bagot 
took it, and, after reading it, cast it 
down on the table, swearing he was 
the most unlucky poor devil in exist- 
ence. 

‘What's the matter now?” said 
Seager. 

‘“* Read that,” said Bagot, pushing 
the note towards him. It was from 
Mr Dubbley, and ran as follows :— 


“DEAR CoLONEL,—I have let my 
affairs get into such confusion lately, 
from want of care,” (“ lying, stingy 
rascal,” muttered Bagot; ‘‘ he careless 
indeed!) ‘* that I’ve been obliged to 
put them into my lawyer’s hands for 
arrangement. On seeing your pro- 
missory notes (amounting to £770, 
10s.) he wanted to commence pro- 
ceedings at once for the sum,—but as 
we've always been great friends, Co- 
lonel, I wouldn’t hear of such a thing 
till I had made application to you for 
payment in a less disagreeable way. 
Hoping sincerely there may be no 
occasion for such harsh proceedings, 
which would cause me deep regret, I 
am, dear Colonel, yours faithfully, 

J. DUBBLEY.” 


‘**T should like to know who wrote 
that note for him,” said Bagot. ‘ His 
lawyer, most likely, and that shows 
he’s in earnest. ’Pon my life, if I can’t 
bully the fellow out of this intention, 
the business will be serious.” 

‘“*Seven hundred and seventy, and 
that little debt of mine, will pretty 
well swallow up Sloperton’s thousand 
pounds, when you get it, without 
reckoning tradesmen’s bills,” remarked 
Seager, quietly. 

“It won’t leave me a penny,” said 
the Colonel. Mr Seager walked away 
whistling to the window. 

“Talk of the devil, you know,” 
said he. ‘Here comes Sloperton.” 
Bagot followed him to the window, 
and beheld the Captain riding towards 
the house. 

“Tl tell you what, old fellow,” 
said Seager, “’tis nouse your attempt- 
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ing to kick. You must just put the 
matter to Sloperton, as Isaid. There’s 
no other way out of the mess for you. 
You can manage it perfectly well, 
without compromising yourself in the 
least ; and if you do manage it for 
me, why, instead of dunning you, I'll 
lend you another hundred or two. 
Send for Sloperton up here; first tell 
him how you have put Fane’s pipe 
out, and when that has put him in a 
good humour, and made him think 
you're as good as a father to him, put 
in a word for me in the other bu- 
siness.” 

‘* But, gad, sir, he’ll believe every- 
thing I say, like gospel,” said Bagot. 
‘“‘He knows my character as a man 
of honour.” 

‘Then, for once, your character 
will be of some service to you,” re- 
turned Seager, grinning. ‘‘ What’s 
the good of it, if you can’t turn it to 
account? I'll leave you now to talk 
to him alone.” 

‘* He'll do it,” muttered Seager, with 
a chuckle, as he walked along the 
passage. ‘* Here, Wilson” (calling to 
Bagot’s servant), ‘‘ run down and tell 
Captain Sloperton the Colonel will 
be glad to see him in his own room.” 

The task that Seager had imposed. 
on his unwilling associate was very 
much simplified in the interview that 
followed, owing to the circumstance 
that Sloperton had for some time sus- 
pected himself of having made a rash 
bet. Two or three trial gallops had 
not confirmed his confidence in Bou- 
quet, who was not a fast horse, and 
who, though he improved greatly in 
condition by training, was of so un- 
certain a temper that he could not be 
depended on to do his best. Besides, 
Mr Oates, whose connections with the 
sporting world were very numerous, 
had privately set some of his friends 
to find out what they could about 
Seager’s mare, and the result of their 
inquiries rather heightened than dimi- 
nished the reputation Seager had 
given her; so that Bagot’s monitory 
hints, far from being received with 
suspicion, only chimed in with Sloper- 
ton’s own misgivings, and caused him 
to think that the Colonel’s good offices 
should be by all means accepted to get 
him out of the scrape. i 

The worthy associates did not 
meet again till dinner-time. Seager 
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did not say anything, but cast an in- 
quiring glance at Bagot, which the 
latter answered by throwing a note 
on the table, saying, ‘* There—you’'ll 
see by that what I’ve done for you. 
By heaven, sir, I wouldn’t have done 
it for myself, nor for any other man 
living ; but you had me at an advan- 
tage.” 
The note was from Sloperton :— 


“ Dear Seager (it said,) Lee and I 
have been talking over that bet I have 
with you, and he seems to think you 
wouldn’t mind compromising it for 
two-thirds of the stakes, but that’s 
too much. My horse Bouquet is in 
capital condition—never better—but, 
at the same time, J don’t want to run 
my head against a post. Therefore, 
if you like to take the enclosed check 
for £750, and let the bet be off, well and 
good—if not, you can return the check, 
and I'll trust my luck to win yet. 

“*P.S.—Bouquet is as hard as a nail, 
and gallops better than ever I saw 
him.” 


Mr Seager chuckled over this note 
like a magpie over a stolen jewel. 

“Of course, he engaged your good 
offices, Lee, to palaver me into the 
bargain,” said Mr Seager, as Bagot 
ladled out the soup. ‘“ Why don’t 
you use your eloquence to persuade 
me? I don’t think I shall take his 
check,—oh, no,—nothing on earth 
would persuade me, Colonel, certainly 
not !—throwing away such a capital 
chance, you know, with the mare in 
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such splendid condition for her match,” 
—and Mr Seager, laying down his 
spoon, leaned back in his chair and 
laughed uproariously. 

** T tell you what it is,” said Bagot, 
looking fiercely at him over the soup 
tureen. ‘This is no joking matter, 
and we'll change the subject, if you 
please. I feel, sir—by heaven, sir, I 
feel like a scoundrel!” 

‘* That’s wrong, Lee ; quite wrong,” 
said Mr Seager. ‘If that feeling 
came first, and prevented you from 
doing a thing, ’twould be all very 
well, but, coming afterwards, it can 
only make one uneasy. We'll drown 
it, old boy, without delay, for the sight 
of that careworn visage of yours takes 
away my appetite. What d’ye say 
to a glass of champagne instead of 
sherry? Here, Wilson, bring cham- 
pagne! ” 

The champagne had the effect 
which Seager anticipated, of blunting 
for the time the prickings of Bagot’s 
conscience, (what was left of it,) and 
rendering him a more cheerful com- 
panion. But the next morning, when 
the enlivening effects had evaporated, 
the Colonel was lower in spirits than 
ever, and so savage, at times, that 
Seager began to think it high time to 
quit his society for a while. Accord- 
ingly, packing his portmanteau, he 
went off, having first written a note 
to Sloperton making a great favour of 
accepting his check. 

After this, take the next chapter, 
good reader, as an ounce of civet to 
sweeten your imagination. 


CHAPTER XKXIX. 


“T'll tell you what, Reley,” said 
Rosa; ‘“ but ’tis a great secret, and, 
besides, I may be wrong, you know ; 
but I don’t think I am.” 

“ What is it, you little plague?” 
asked Orelia. 

(They were walking to Josiah’s par- 
sonage, a day or two after the inci- 
dents just narrated, and were now 
near the lodge- gate on their way 
thither.) 

“ Why, you see, Reley, you are so 
occupied with your own—a—tender 
passion,” said Rosa, glancing cun- 
ningly up at Orelia’s face, and then 
shrieking aloud, for Orelia pinched 


her arm in return for her impertinence. 
‘**T declare, Reley, if I were a man, 
I'd as soon make love to a she-panther 
as to you,” said Rosa, getting away 
to the farther side of the path, and 
rubbing the injured arm with her 
other hand. “ You will certainly 
scratch your lover’s eyes out in some 
of your fits of affection.” 

‘Come here, you plaguey little 
creature,” quoth Orelia, “‘ and go on 
with what you were going to tell 
me.’ 

“Bat if you pinch me again Pil 
not tell you,” retorted Rosa. ‘“* What 
I was going to say is, that you are so 
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occupied with your own—affairs, only 
affairs,” cried Rosa, darting out of 
reach, ‘‘ that you can’t see anything 
else going on under your very eyes.” 

“ Why can’t you speak out without 
all this mystery? If there’s a thing 
in the world I detest, ‘tis mystery,” 
said Orelia, masking her curiosity 
under this rebuke. 

‘* Haven’t you noticed,” said Rosa, 
confidentially, ‘‘ that Hester seems to 
think a great deal of a certain person ? 
T have.” 

‘‘ A certain person! what person ?” 
inquired Orelia. ‘‘ You know I never 
could guess a riddle in my life. But 
your delight is to tease one.” 

‘* To be sure, I didn’t suppose she’d 
ever allow herself to be fond of any- 
body,” continued Rosa. ‘But she 
is—oh, certainly, she is—and, do you 
know, I’m rather glad of it. Yes, I 

ive the matter my entire appro- 
ation.” 

“TI solemnly vow,” said Orelia, 
stopping short, and bringing her pa- 
rasol with, such violence against the 
path, that it penetrated an inch and 
more into the gravel—‘‘I solemnly 
vow that, if you don’t say what you 
have to say at once, without any more 
nonsense, I won’t walk another step 
with you; I'll go straight back to the 
house.” 

“No, you won’t, though—no, you 
won't,” said Rosa, slily. . ‘* You won’t 
go back to the house just yet, I’m 
sure,” and she pointed down the 
road. 

Just emerged from the lodge, and 
coming towards them, was a figure, 
the appearance of which made Orelia 
start as her eyes followed the direc- 
tion of Rosa’s finger. The dragoon 
Onslow, in plain clothes, his face thin 
from recent illness, but with a deep 
flush on his cheeks, was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Orelia gave a little start, 
and then, half involuntarily, drew 
aside from the path a step or two to 
where a huge beech trunk interrupted 
the view from the lodge. As he came 
close, he took off his hat and bowed 
without speaking. 

Orelia, stilling by an effort the 
momentary agitation that had flut- 
tered her plumes, ‘* hoped he had 
quite recovered from his sad acci- 
dent;” while Rosa, fancying, perhaps, 
that her own part in the interview 
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might not be either interesting or 
important, went onward to the par- 
sonage. 

‘*T had intended to depart without 
again venturing into your presence,” 
said Onslow. ‘Had I still worn a 
military dress, I should, at all events, 
have stolen quietly away. But 
seeing you so near, I could not for- 
bear making a last appearance in my 
own character.” 

Orelia glanced at his dress, which 
was plain, but in excellent taste. She 
had thought him handsome in uni- 
form, but his present costume was a 
better test of his pretensions to breed- 
ing; and she inwardly decided that 
his air would fully have maintained 
them had he been a Chesterfield, (I 
mean of the last, not of the present 
century.) 

“ And why do you not still wear a 
military dress, Mr Onslow ?” 

“* Because,” said Onslow, I am 
no longer a soldier. Lately—only 
very lately—the sense of degradation 
attached to my position became 
greater than I could bear, and, rather 
than prolong it, I have preferred to 
cast myself on the world again.” 

‘“‘And—and—are you going to 
quit this neighbourhood, Mr Onslow?” 

‘“T am now quitting it, probably 
for ever. In doing so, I have but 
one regret ; and I take with me but 
one cheering thought and pleasant 
remembrance.” 

If Orelia had, as is the duty of 
young ladies in like cases, affected 
ignorance of his meaning, she might 
have asked him, in an innocent in- 
quiring way, what this regret and 
this remembrance might be. She 
might have suggested various causes 
of sorrow—such as, quitting an agree- 
able neighbourhood—fine scenery— 
losing, perhaps, pleasant acquaint- 
ances in the town—all with an in- 
different lightsome air, like that with 
which many an object of adoration 
loves to survey her parting worshipper 
as he wallows in the mud of his own 
embarrassment; rather poking him 
deeper in, than stretching a helping 
hand, while all the time she is, per- 
haps, longing to see the struggling 
mortal extricate himself and come 
floundering to her feet. But Orelia’s 
nature being too ingenuous for that 
sort of dissembling, she made no 
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inquiry on the subject, but merely 
hoped, in a low voice, “that his 
regret was not caused by his future 
appearing less hopeful than his past 
had been;” and, considering her 
somewhat fluttered state at the time, 
the question was cleverly enough put, 
for it gave him a good opening to talk 
about himself, if he were so disposed. 
He paused, as if considering whether 
he should his tale unfold; but, looking 
up, said—“ For my future, I must 
trust only to Fortune and myself, for 
I have no better securities. But I 
am most unwilling to leave you with 
the idea that one whom you honoured 
with more notice and kindness than 
he deserved, was beneath it; and 
will therefore confide as much to you 
as Cesario did to the Countess Olivia, 
saying, that ‘my parentage is above 
my fortunes—I am a gentleman.’” 
Orelia, if she had followed her im- 
pulse, might have answered in the 
words of the Countess—“ Fear not, 
Cesario, take thy fortunes up;” but 
pride would not let her give so much 
encouragement to one who had been 
80 little explicit. She only murmured 
(unconsciously sketching the while a 
gigantic classical profile in the gravel 
with the point of her parasol) that 
‘she wished she had the pleasure of 
knowing she could be of any possible 
service to him in his future career.” 
“She might—indeed she might!” 
Onslow warmly assured her. 
Finishing the profile, and putting 
an elaborate beard to it, she asked 
him, *‘ would he show her how?” 
** By saying,” he replied, ‘ that, in 
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any struggles—any misfortunes—or 
any gleam of success that may fall to 
my lot, I may be assured of your 
sympathy.” 

“Yes,” she said, ** yes—of her 
warmest sympathy ; but,” she added, 
“the aid she alluded to was of a 
more real and practical kind.” 

The ex-dragoon smiled. ‘* When 
I rode that race,” he said, ‘‘ the prize 
that allured me, and which I should 
have valued more than ever Olympic 
victor esteemed his crown, was your 
glove. I lost the prize then—may I 
now carry it with me as a solace?” 

Daring this speech Orelia had 
made ‘as many profiles as the space 
of ground at her feet admitted of— 
finishing off by the great straggling 
initials ‘*O. P.,” with a flourish be- 
neath them, as was her custom in 
making her autograph. Then she 
drew off her glove, and, the act being 
quite in character with her usual 
queenly demeanour, she presented it 
to him, with the native loftiness of 
her air quite restored to her. 

He took it—and, with it, he clasped 
the ends of the fingers that gave it. 
Lifting them to his lips, he kissed her 
hand — once — twice — thrice; and, 
before she had quite made up her 
mind to snatch it away, he was half- 
way down the road. Then, with a 
flushed cheek, she turned away from 
the shade of the beech beneath which 
they bad been standing, and, forgetting 
Rosa, parsonage, and all, in the more 
interesting thoughts that had in- 
tervened, went slowly back to the 
Heronry. 
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FINLAY’S BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


WE cannot but sympathise—even 
in our humble office of reviewer— 
with Mr Finlay in the unpopular 
character of his subject. Few per- 
sons, we suspect, care to know more 
about the Byzantine Empire than 
what they have learnt from the pages 
of Gibbon, and what is necessarily 
brought before them in every history 
of the Christian church. Were it 
not, indeed, for the place which the 
Greek Church holds in the records of 
our common Christianity, there would 
be as little general interest felt in the 
narrative of the Byzantine empire as 
in the succession of sultans or great 
moguls in some Eastern despotism. 
There is the same wearisome itera- 
tion of intrigue and crime, of valour 
that ends in tyranny and provokes 
assassination. History can either 
gratify us by its description of great 
men and great deeds, or by revealing 
to us the slow development from one 
state of society or of government into 
another. The Byzantine empire has 
its curiosities of crime, and some few 
of heroism, but these alone are not 
sufficient to sustain a permanent in- 
terest; and it is only on the side of 
religion, or of ecclesiastical affairs, 
that we in Europe feel ourselves 
united with it in the great series ‘of 
historical events. As a form of civil 
or political government, it has long 
ago belonged entirely to the East, 
and has diverged, so to speak, from 
the great line of human progression. 

Notwithstanding all this, we still 
venture to recommend Mr Finlay’s 
book. Its author has one quality of 
mind which will fully justify this re- 
commendation, and which rarely fails 
to throw an interest over the subject, 
whatever it may be, on which it is 
brought to bear. He thinks and ex- 
amines for himself. His is an active 
intellect, ever on the look-out to see 
that it has not been imposed upon by 
respected authorities, or by those tra- 
ditional opinions which we often find 
transferred from one text-book to 
another, apparently with the sole 


solicitude not to disturb or derange 
them. A general impression, or cur- 
rent sentiment or report, is rather 
suspicious with him than otherwise. 
Occasionally we have thought him 
a little wayward, somewhat capri- 
cious, in his assault upon some old 
and traditional article of historical 
belief, but he is never censurable for 
committing the duller fault of follow- 
ing too implicitly the opinions and 
statements of popular authorities. Nor 
does he limit himself to the quite 
beaten tracks of history, nor keep his 
eye exclusively on emperors and arch- 
bishops. He expatiates over the 
whole of the existing society, and 
with a special view to its economical, 
financial, or commercial condition. 
Mr Finlay always carries his political 
economy with him, and from time to 
time reviews the system of national 
taxation and the state of trade and 
agriculture, and, as it were, places 
himself in the position of a chancellor 
of the exchequer of the Greek em- 
pire. In all this he fully participates 
in the historical spirit of our present 
times, for we are now as desirous of 
getting an insight into the state of the 
people—how they lived and suffered, 
wrought and prospered—as our pre- 
decessors were to unmask the in- 
trigues of a court, or to adjudicate on 
the crimes or merits of the individual 
rulers of mankind. 

Mr Finlay does not make his first 
appearance as an historian in this 
volume. He has already published 
A History of Greece under the Romans, 
which was followed by A History of 
Greece from its Conquest by the Cru- 
saders to its Conquest by the Turks. 
Still lingering about the old ground, 
with which his course of reading must 
have rendered him thoroughly fami- 
liar, he here takes up the history of 
the Byzantine empire from the acces- 
sion of Leo III. or the Jsaurian, to 
the dethronement of Michael VI. It is 
probably his intention to carry on the 
work still further, otherwise its termi- 
nation would appear even more abrupt 
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and arbitrary than the point selected 


for its commencement. Some point, 
however, was to be chosen; and 
though we cannot draw any distinct 
line to mark out what shall be called 
the Byzantine empire, we recognise 
a period in the history when Con- 
stantinople was still the seat of a 
Christian, but hardly in any sense of 
a Roman empire, and when, there- 
fore, the title of Byzantine falls in 
very opportunely. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to fix 
upon any satisfactory date when the 
Roman empire may be said to be 
transformed into the Byzantine. The 
institutions of the West had been 
transplanted to the East, and a second 
Rome established on the Bosphorus. 
But changes of religion are accom- 
panied by changes of race in its shift- 
ing population, and the city of Con- 
stantinople gradually assumes before 
our eyes the appearance of an Eastern, 
and at length of a Mahometan me- 
tropolis. Mr Finlay has fixed upon 
the accession of Leo III, for his land- 
mark, and he has done so, not because 
the symptoms of decay or degeneracy 
become more conspicuous at this pe- 
riod, but for a quite contrary reason. 
He finds that the downward ten- 
dency of things, the lapse into cor- 
ruption, and the approach of conquest 
by the Saracens, were arrested by the 
vigorous hand of Leo the Isaurian, 
and that the administration under his 
reign underwent such reforms and 
such remodelling as infused new life 
into the empire, thus enabling it to 
start, in some measure, upon a new 
career. It is right that on this im- 
portant preliminary Mr Finlay should 
explain his own views. 


“Leo III. mounted the throne, and 
under his government the empire not 
only ceased to decline, but even began to 
regain much of its early vigour. Re- 
formed modifications of the old Roman 
authority developed new energy in the 
empire. Great political reforms, and still 
greater changes in the condition of the 
people, mark the eighth century as an 
epoch of transition in Roman history, 
though the improved condition of the 
mass of the population is in some degree 
concealed by the prominence given to the 
disputes concerning image-worship in the 
records of this period. But the increased 
strength of the empire, and the energy 
infused into the administration, are for- 
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cibly displayed by the fact that the Byzan- 
tine armies began from this time to op- 
pose a firm barrier to the progress of the 
invaders of the empire. 

“ When Leo III. was proclaimed em- 
peror, it seemed as if no human power 
could save Constantinople from falling as 
Rome had fallen. The Saracens consi- 
dered the sovereignty of every land in 
which any remains of Roman civilisation 
survived as within their grasp. Leo, an 
Isaurian and an Iconoclast, consequently 
a foreigner and a heretic, ascended the 
throne of Constantine, and arrested the 
victorious career of the Mohammedans. 
He then reorganised the whole adminis- 
tration so completely in accordance with 
the new exigencies of Eastern society, 
that the reformed empire outlived for 
many centuries every government con- 
temporary with its establishment. 

“The Eastern Roman empire thus re- 
formed is called by modern historians the 
Byzantine empire ; and the term is well 
devised to mark the changes effected in 
the government after the extinction of 
the last traces of the military monarchy 
of ancient Rome. The social condition 
of the inhabitants of the Eastern empire 
had already undergone a considerable 
change during the century which elapsed 
from the accession of Heraclius to that 
of Leo, from the influence of causes 
to be noticed in the following pages ; 
and this change in society created a 
new phase in the Roman empire. The 
gradual progress of this change has 
led some writers to date the commence- 
ment of the Byzantine empire as early 
as the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, 
and others to descend so late as the 
times of Maurice and Heraclius. But 
as the Byzantine empire was only a 
continuation of the Roman government 
under a reformed system, it seems most 
correct to date its commencement from 
the period when the new social and poli- 
tical modifications produced a visible 
effect.on the fate of the Eastern empire. 
This period is marked by the accession of 
Leo the Isaurian.” 


The epoch he has chosen has this 
advantage, amongst others, that it is 
contemporaneous with great histori- 
cal events transpiring in the West— 
the establishment of the Frank mo- 
narchy under the Carlovingian dynas- 
ty, and the complete transformation 
of the Bishop of Rome into his tywo- 
fold character of temporal prince and 
head of the Western churches. The 
Mahometans also receive at this 
period a check in their career of con- 
quest, both from the Franks at the 
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Pyrenees, and from the Byzantine 
emperor under the walls of Constan- 
tinople. 

We wish that Mr Finlay had been 
contented with vindicating the claims 
of Leo and the Byzantines on our 
gratitude, for driving back the Sara- 
cen, without disparaging our old friend 
Charles Martel, and the similar ser- 
vice he and his Franks rendered to 
us in beating back the Arabs and 
the Moors. ‘ The vanity of Gallic 
writers,” he says, ‘“‘ has magnified 
the success of Charles Martel over a 
plundering expedition of the Spanish 
Arabs into a marvellous victory, and 
attributed the deliverance of Europe 
from the Saracen yoke to the valour 
of the Franks. A veil has been thrown 
over the talents and courage of Leo, 
a soldier of fortune just seated on the 
imperial throne, who defeated the 
long-planned schemes of conquest of 
the caliphs Welid and Suleiman. 
It is unfortunate that we have no 
Isaurian literature.” 

The defeat of the Saracens on the 
Bosphorus would have helped us 
nothing against the inroads of the 
Arabs on the borders of Spain. This 
barrier was kept by the Franks. We 
think, indeed, it would have been too 
bad if they had not kept it. Their 
great accomplishment was to fight, 
and they had not been allowed, like 
the Goths of Spain, to sink into the 
indolence of peace; though they had 
rois faineans—the feeble offspring of 
a sacred race whom superstition pre- 
served upon the throne—they were 
not sluggards themselves ; numerous 
enemies, as warlike as themselves, 
had sustained their martial spirit, 
and given constant exercise to their 
courage. But they did keep it, and 
there can be no foundation for depriv- 
ing them of this honour. We may 
suspect some exaggeration in the ac- 
counts we have received of the seven 
days’ battle with the Mahometan 
forces, but we have no other account 
by which to correct them. Charles 
Martei—the hammerman, famous for 
his weighty and irresistible blows— 
who had been fighting against the 
German and the Gaul, was the very 
man one would expect to find en- 
gaged in good hard service of this 
kind. His great battle would not be 
mere child’s play: besides, the issue 
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proves that it could not have been a 
light or trivial engagement. If it 
had been a mere “ plundering expedi- 
tion,” it would have been soon re- 
peated, both for fresh plunder and for 
revenge. 

This was one of the few instances 
we had in our mind when we said 
that Mr Finlay could be occasionally 
wayward and capricious in his treat- 
ment of old historical faiths. But 
though we do not think he shows 
any ground for his disparagement of 
Charles Martel, we are quite willing 
that he should exalt the military fame 


- of Leo, and of the army of Byzantium. 


We suspect that Gibbon and others, 
in their accounts of the siege and 
defence of Constantinople, have as- 
signed too prominent a part to the 
Greek fire, and not given sufficient 
credit to the general skill, tactics, 
and military discipline of those who 
defended the city. The possession 
of the Greek fire is spoken of as 
the security of the Byzantines ; the 
secret is said to have been most 
jealously guarded, and to have been 
actually kept for four hundred years. 
The very fact that the secret was 
kept so long, would prove to us that 
it could not have been of vital impor- 
tance; nor is it consistent with expe- 
rience, that an enemy, generally in- 
ferior in point of brayery or discip- 
line, should obtain a permanent ad- 
vantage by the mere possession of 
some peculiar weapon of offence. It 
is soon either wrested from his hands, 
or imitated, or overmatched by some 
counter invention. “In the two 
sieges,” says Gibbon, “the deliver- 
ance of Constantinople may be chiefly 
ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, 
and the real efficacy of the Greek fire. 
The important secret of compounding 
and directing this artificial flame was 
imparted by Callinicus, a native of 
Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted 
from the service of the caliph to that 
of the emperor. The skill of a 
chemist and an engineer was equi- 
valent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or im- 
provement of the military art was 
fortunately reserved for the distress- 
ful period, when the degenerate Ro- 
mans of the East were incapable of 
contending with the warlike enthu- 
siasm and youthful vigour of the 
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Saracens.” We are not told, but 
cannot help conjecturing, that this 
Callinicus had at first offered his in- 
vention to the caliph, and, being 
treated as an adventurer and a char- 
latan, had indignantly withdrawn 
with his chemistry and his engineer- 
ing to the emperor of the Infidels. 

Mr Finlay, without by any means 
ignoring the existence or the services 
of the Greek fire, gives us a much 
higher impression than we have been 
in the habit of receiving, of the ar- 
mies, equipment, and general state of 
military science amongst the Byzan- 
tines. 
which occurs in a later part of the 
volume, in a chapter devoted to a 
general review of the state of society 
during this epoch. It appears to us 
worthy of attention :— 


“ Historians generally speak of the 
Byzantine empire at this period as if it 
had been destitute of military power. 
Events as far removed from one another 
in point of time as our misfortunes in In- 
dia at the Black Hole of Calcutta, and 
the massacre of Cabul, are cited to prove 
that the Byzantine government was in- 
capable, and the Byzantine army feeble 
and unwarlike. The truth is, that the 
Byzantine empire was a highly civilised 
society, and consequently its tendencies 
were essentially defensive when those of 
the rest of the world were aggressive. 
The Saracens, Franks, and Bulgarians, 
were nations devoted to war, and yet the 
Byzantine empire effectually resisted and 
long outlived these empires of warriors. 
No contemporary government possessed 
@ permanent military establishment so 
perfectly organised as the emperor of 
Constantinople; nor could any bring into 
the field, on a sudden exigency, a better 
appointed army. The caliphs had the 
power of deluging the frontier provinces 
with larger bodies of light troops than 
could be prevented from plundering the 
country; for the imperial armies were 
compelled to act upon the defensive in 
order to secure the fortified towns, and 
defensive warfare can rarely protect all 
the assailable points of an extensive fron- 
tier. Whole provinces, therefore, were 
often laid waste and depopulated; yet, 
under the Iconoclast emperors, the By- 
zantine territories increased in prosperity. 
The united attacks of the Saracens, Bul- 
garians, and Franks, inflicted trifling 
evils on the Byzantine empire, compared 
with what the predatory incursions of 
small bands of Normans inflicted on the 
empire of the successors of Charlemagne, 
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or the incessant rebellious and civil wars 
on the dominions of the caliphs.” 


Leo the Isaurian not only repulsed 
the Saracens from the walls of Con- 
stantinople, he has the merit of re- 
sisting the tendency of the Greek 
church to debase its worship to some- 
thing very like idolatry. In the 
language of our historian, he used his 
utmost efforts ‘‘ to stop the develop- 
ment of a quasi idolatry in the ortho- 
dox church.” We must confess at 
once, that the horror of the Icono- 
clasts against images, appears to us, 
in general, to have been of quite as 
superstitious a character as the rever- 
ence or worship paid to them by the 
opposite party. Nevertheless, if, at 
this distance of time, we are compelled 
to side with either of the factions, 
there is no doubt that we should range 
ourselves with the Iconoclasts ; if the 
contest must take place, we should 
wish success to them rather than to 
their antagonists. There is much in 
their temper and spirit we do not ad- 
mire; but it is impossible to say to 
what length this ‘‘ quasi idolatry ” 
might not have been carried, but for 
the timely resistance and violent pro- 
test they made against it. 

This controversy upon image-wor- 
ship is not the least curious that has 
vexed the church; and as it runs 
through several reigns in succession, 
and is, indeed, the prominent subject 
of interest in the epoch which Mr 
Finlay has selected, it becomes im- 
perative on us to take some notice of 
it. Let it be the clue to guide us 
through such portion of the volume 
before us as our space will allow us 
to traverse. 

Church controversies are, for the 
most part, of a subtle character: they 
are conducted by learned men, and 
involve historical research, or sum- 
mon up, on the field of theology, the 
interminable disputes of the philoso- 
phers and the metaphysicians. It is 
the sacred canon to be determined 
on, and what shall be apocryphal and 
what shall be divine; or, it is the 
mystery of the Trinity, or of grace 
and predestination, that is to be 
cleared up, or to be enforced. The 
sound of the combat passes from the 
schools into the market-place, and 
the people range themselves as zeal- 
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ous advocates on one side or the 
other, but the contest is really sus- 
tained by the learned chiefs of either 
party. Not so in this controversy of 
image-worship. The people are here 
the chief controversialists, or such of 
the clergy as, in intellectual standing, 
are nearest to the people. The ap- 
peal is made to the senses; the ham- 
mer and the axe become the po- 
lemical weapons of one party, whilst 
the other find an inexhaustible fund 
of argument in the palpable miracles 
wrought daily, publicly, unquestion- 
ably, by the sacred image! 

Over the entrance of the palace of 
Leo the Isaurian stood an image of 
Christ, which shared largely in the 
popular veneration. Leo began his 
‘ Iconoclast proceedings, as was just 
and proper, by reforming his own 
house: Neander shall relate to us 
with what result. ‘* A soldier of the 
imperial guard placed up a ladder for 
the purpose of taking down the 
image and burning: it, when a collec- 
tion of women gathered round, and 
begged that the image might be 
spared to them; but, instead of at- 
tending to their requests and repre- 
sentations, the soldier struck his axe 
into the face of the image, thus 
wounding to the quick the pious sen- 
sibilities of the women, who looked 
upon this act as an insult done to the 
Saviour. Maddened with indignation, 
they drew the ladder from under the 
soldier’s feet, who, coming to the 
ground, fell a victim to their fanatical 
rage. The emperor now despatched 
more soldiers to the spot, who quelled 
the tumult by force, and carried off 
the image.” Can any one be in the 
least surprised that these angry wo- 
men, standing round the foot of the 
ladder should presently take to shak- 
ing it, till the hapless soldier fell? It 
seems to us but the ordinary way of 
conducting such a controversy; the 
soldier should by no means have given 
his opponents so palpable an advan- 
tage. If he must needs climb a lad- 
der in broad day, and so advance 
to his conclusion, he should have 
seen that his major proposition, the 
foot of the ladder, was securely 
placed. Gibbon is very indignant 
that these poor women, who lost their 
lives in a manifest breach of the law, 
were converted into martyrs by their 
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fellow-citizens. There are worse mar- 
tyrs, and worse saints, in the Greek 
calendar. No jurist would class these 
women amongst ordinary criminals. 
To see the soldier strike his axe 
into the face of the sacred image, 
was more than flesh and blood—more 
than feminine flesh and blood—could 
possibly endure. 

When Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, it came into direct conflict 
with every species _of idolatry, and for 
some time there was a strong repug- 
nance to admit the arts of painting 
and sculpture, in any manner, into 
the service of religion. But when the 
antagonism between the two faiths 
had ceased—when the city, with all 
its arts, its buildings, its music, its 
sculpture, was left in undisputed pos- 
session of Christianity, and Pagan- 
ism became, what its name signifies, 
the religion of the villages, and of 
rustics—then a reaction as naturally 
took place. The dominant faith could 
with perfect safety rally round itself 
all those arts which were now purified 
from their old alliance with heathen- 
dom. 

It is a natural impulse to seek for 
some visible representation of the 
power we worship. In Greece, be- 
fore the statue was known, a block 
of stone set upright did its best to 
represent the absent god. Apollo 
and Mercury, we are told, received 
divine honours, in this form, in the 
land of Phidias. It was not likely that 
after the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing had been long practised in Greece 
and Rome, they could be constantly 
excluded from the Christian temple. 
First we find the cross everywhere 
displayed as the symbol of the faith. 
This is not an object of worship, but 
rather the sign or standard under 
which men are to live and conquer, 
and carry on the spiritual combat of 
this world. The visible emblem be- 
comes universal; ‘‘ we see it every- 
where triumphant,” says Chrysostom ; 
“‘ we find it in houses, on the roofs 
and the walls ; in cities and villages; 
the market-place, the great roads, and 
in deserts; onmountains andin valleys; 
on the sea, in ships; on books and 
on weapons; on wearing-apparel, in 
the marriage chamber, at banquets, 
on vessels of gold and silver ;”—in 
short, everywhere—consecrating, as 
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well as it could, either the object it- 
self, or the heart of the beholder, to 
the service of religion. The transition 
from the symbol to the image is easily 
made; and the sacred statue once 
raised before the eyes of the multitude, 
the reverence accorded to it insensibly 
augments into a form of worship. To 
the imagination, especially of an 
Eastern populace, the image becomes 
endowed with consciousness, and a 
species of vitality. It is partially 
animated by the being whom it re- 
presents ; it hears and answers prayer 
—it works miracles—it is the present 
god. 

In the Greek church there grew up, 
during that period of its history with 
which we are concerned, some very 
curious practices, denoting how strong 
a hold on the imagination of the 
people the statue and the picture had 
taken. Sometimes these were chosen 
for godfathers and godmothers at the 
baptism of children. The efficacy of 


the sacramental wine was supposed 
to be increased by mixing it with 
paint scraped from the figures of 
saints, and the consecrated bread was 
placed on the hand of the image, either 


that itshould be a partaker of thesacra- 
ment, or amore blessed distributor of it 
than the priest himself. In one case, a 
contemporary ecclesiastic regrets, with 
some pathos, that the living friend 
should be set aside in favour of the 
senseless stone or wood. When, in 
obedience to her religious vows, the 
virgin, before entering the cloister, 
cut off her hair, she was in the habit 
of placing the severed locks in the 
hand of a chosen friend, or of her 
spiritual guide; it was now contrived 
that they should fall from her head 
into the bosom of some sacred image. 
(Giesler, vol. 2.) 

Mr Finlay speaks of the Emperor 
Leo as the representative on this sub- 
ject of the intelligent class of the 
laity ; we think the impression which 
‘Neander conveys is more likely to be 
the correct one—that the Isaurian re- 
presented an opinion still prevalent 
in some of the provinces, though not 
in the city, which regarded with a 
superstitious aversion the sacred pic- 
ture and the sacred image, and would 
have banished art entirely from every 
connection with religion. However 
that may be, Leo proceeded—not with 
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violence, yet with a certain arbitrary 
manner—to enact laws which were 
contrary to the feelings of his people 
and the conviction of the church. 
Not only the Patriarch protested, but 
Pope Gregory II. wrote in the most 
condemnatory strain. And we may 
remark, that the Isaurian emperor 
must have been regarded as an igno- 
rant intruder into these subjects ; for 
the Pope’s letter is full of such taunts 
as an ecclesiastic would only address 
to a rude and unlettered antagonist. 
Our impression is, that the Isaurian 
emperor was himself the mere soldier, 
moved by such religious convictions 
as he had brought with him from his 
own country, and that there was, in 
fact, no such thing as an intelligent 
party of iconoclasts amongst the laity, 
which he could by possibility repre- 
sent. Throughout the controversy, 
superstition was either assailed by a 
counter superstition, or a merely rude 
gross spirit of mockery and irreve- 
rence. 


“ Leo commenced his ecclesiastical re- 
form ”’—we are quoting from Mr Finlay 
—* by an edict ordering all pictures in 
churches to be placed so high as to pre- 
vent the people from kissing them, and 
prohibiting prostration before these sym- 
bols, or any act of public worship being 
addressed to them. Against this mode- 
rate edict of the emperor, the Patriarch. 
Germanos and the Pope Gregory II. 
made strong representations. The oppo- 
sition of interest which reigned between 
the church and the state impelled the 
two bodies to a contest for supremacy, 
which it required centuries to decide ; 
and both Germanos and Gregory were 
sincere supporters of image-worship. To 
the ablest writer of the time—the cele- 
brated John Damascenus, who dwelt un- 
der the protection of the caliph at Da- 
mascus, among Mohammedans and Jews 
—this edict seemed to mark a relapse to 
Judaism, or a tendency to Islamism. He 
felt himself called upon to combat such 
feelings with all the eloquence and power 
of argument he possessed. The empire 
was thrown into a ferment; the lower 
clergy and the whole Greek nation de- 
clared in favour of image-worship. The 
professors of the university of Constanti- 
nople, an institution of a Greek character, 
likewise declared their opposition to the 
edict. Liberty of conscience was the watch- 
word against the imperial authority. The 
Pope and the Patriarch denied the right 
of the civil power to interfere with the 
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doctrines of the church ; the monks every- 
where echoed the words of John Damas- 
cenus, ‘It is not the business of the 
emperor to make laws for the church. 
Apostles preached the gospel ; the wel- 
fare of the state is the monarch’s care ; 
pastors and teachers attend to that of the 
church.’ ” 


The battle of liberty of conscience 
is fought strangely enough over these 


images of the Greek church. But, in 


substance, we have at Constantinople, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
same mingled controversies—political 
and religious, of church doctrine and 
of civil power—that we find in so 
many European states in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Arbitrary 
rule asserts itself in theological perse- 
cution, and rebellion or patriotism 
makes alliance with heresy. The war 
is now carried on under a double 
standard. It is always in the choice 
of the dominant power to kill or burn 
its captive, either as a rebel or a here- 
tic, whilst the partisans of the van- 
quished can either applaud him to the 
skies as a patriot or a martyr. In 
this controversy the monks fearlessly 
denounced the emperor as a tyrant 
and an infidel, while the emperor vin- 
dicated his cruelty on the monks by 
proclaiming them traitors as well as 
fanatics. 

As the imperial power was almost 
unlimited in the appointment and de- 
privation of the higher clergy, the 
emperor could, in general, calculate 
on their subserviency ; but the lower 
orders of the clergy, and especially 
the monks, who had the ear of the 
populace, and were themselves the 
most terrible portion of the populace, 
were in constant and unappeasable 
hostility to the Iconoclast. Probably 
there never was a time when so much 
servility in the higher orders of the 
church was accompanied by so much 
fanaticism in the lower. Giesler, in 
reviewing this period, says in his Text- 
book—* During these controversies, 
in which the orthodox doctrine was 
determined always by the caprice of 
the court, the Greek clergy became to 
the last degree venal and corrupt ; 
whilst the monks, on the other hand, 
were driven by oppression to the most 
fearful fanaticism, before which every- 
thing had to bow whenever their cause 
was triumphant.” ; 
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Leo III. neither succeeded in his 
attempts to reform the worship of the 
Greek church, nor did he recede from 
them ; he left the Iconoclast contro- 
versy to be carried on by his son and 
successor, Constantine V. One con- 
spicuous result of his efforts had been 
the severance of the last link that 
bound Rome and its bishop to the 
imperial government at Constanti- 
nople. 

After having subdued a rebellion, 
of which this religious controversy was 
either the cause or the pretext, Con- 
stantine proceeded to assemble a 
council of the church. A general 
council this cannot claim to be, as 
not only the Pope and the Western 
churches, but even the Patriarchs of 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
were not represented; and the bishops 
of the empire were too directly under 
the influence of the court to allow us 
to regard it even as a fair representa- 
tive of the church or people of Byzan- 
tium. Yet one thing is evident, that 
servility to the emperor, or any merely 
civil or political motive, was not the 
only element in this Iconoclast council. 
There is betrayed a genuine conviction 
against the use of images, which itself 
borders on a species of fanaticism. 
Neander says, ‘* To the fanatical zeal 
of image-worship this council opposed 
a no Jess fanatical hatred of images 
and of art.” Mr Finlay’s account of 
this council is worth transcribing. 


“ Tts decisions were all against image- 
worship, which it declared to be contrary 
to Scripture. It proclaimed the use of 
images and pictures in churches to be a 
pagan and antichristian practice, the abo- 
lition of which was necessary, to avoid 
leading Christians into temptation. Even 
the use of the crucifix was condemned, 
on the ground that the only true symbol 
of the incarnation was the bread and wine 
which Christ had commanded to be re- 
ceived for the remission of sins. In its 
opposition to the worship of pictures, the 
council was led into the display of some 
animosity against painting itself; and 
every attempt at embodying sacred sub- 
jects by what it styled the dead and ac- 
cursed art, foolishly invented by the Pa- 
gans, was strongly condemned. The com- 
mon people were thus deprived of a source 
of ideas, which, though liable to abuse, 
tended, in general, to civilise their minds, 
and might awaken noble thoughts and 
religious aspirations. We may fully 
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agree with the Iconoclasts in the religious 
importance of not worshipping images, 
and not allowing the people to prostrate 
themselves on the pavement of churches 
before pictures of saints, whether said to 
be painted by human artists or by miracu- 
lous agency ; while, at the same time, we 
think that the walls of the vestibules or 
porticoes of sacred edifices may with pro- 
priety be adorned with pictures repre- 
senting those sacred subjects most likely 
to awaken feelings of Christian charity. 
The council, however, deemed that it was 
necessary to sacrifice art to the purity of 
religion. ‘The godless art of painting’ 
was proscribed. All who manufactured 
crucifixes, or sacred paintings for wor- 
ship, in public or private, whether laymen 
or monks, were ordered to be excommu- 
nicated by the church, and punished by 
the state.” 


As the controversy proceeded, the 
zeal of both parties became inflamed, 
till we hear, at length, of an Iconoclast 
bishop being accused of having trod- 
den under foot a sacramental cup, 
because it was ornamented with the 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 

The most arbitrary part of these 
proceedings, whether of the council or 
of the emperor, was the prohibition 
of the use of sacred images in private 
houses, and in quite private worship. 
It was in the usual order of things, at 
this period, that a council should pre- 
scribe one public worship for the 
whole empire; and when we find it 
excommunicating all other sects and 
churches, and all foreign prelates op- 
posed to its decrees, we are not sur- 
prised. But it might have stopt there; 
it might, without sacrificing its cha- 
racter for zeal and energy, have left 
the household and the privacy of life 
undisturbed.. Sacred paintings were 
not only removed from the walls of 
the church, or sometimes washed over, 
and ‘fruit-trees, animals, and the 
sports of the chase,” substituted in 
their stead, but these forbidden aids 
to devotion were sought for in private 
-houses, and those who concealed them 
were punished as transgressors of the 
law. Of course, the persecution had 
its usual effect, and the owners of 
these spiritual treasures, especially 
those of the female sex, only clung to 
them with the greater tenacity, and 
felt for them the stronger attachment. 
When the monk Stephen (we are bor- 
rowing an anecdote from Neander) 
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was thrown into prison at Constanti- 
nople, on account of his zeal for the 
images, the wife of the keeper, who 
honoured him as a martyr, came se- 
cretly to the prisoner, and begged to 
be allowed the privilege of waiting 
upon him, and of furnishing him with 
food. The monk would not consent, 
supposing that she belonged to the 
party of the Iconoclasts; but the 
woman declared that she was ready 
to convince him of the contrary to his 
own eyes, if he would but conceal it 
from her husband and the other 
keepers. She then brought from her 
chamber a casket locked, in which was 
concealed an image of the Virgin 
Mary, holding the child Jesus in her 
arms, and images of Peter and of 
Paul. Prostrating herself before these, 
and performing her devotions, she 
then gave them up to Stephen, that 
he might pray before them, and in so 
doing remember her. Thus we see 
pious and devout women locking up in 
caskets those new and Christian Pe- 
nates, which became doubly precious 
from the danger incurred in preserving 
them. Irene, the future empress, was 
first discovered to be of the party of 
the image-worshippers, by having 
some little sacred figures deposited 
under her pillow; though, perhaps, 
in this case, they were placed there 
more to obtain good slumbers than 
for the sake of concealment. 


* Many of the clergy,” continues Mr 
Finlay, “boldly resisted the edicts of 
Constantine to enforce the new ecclesi- 
astical legislation against images and 
pictures. They held that all the acts of 
the council of Constantinople were void, 
for a general council could only be con- 
voked by an orthodox emperor ; and they 
took upon themselves to declare the opi- 
nions of Constantine heterodox. The 
monks engaged with eagerness in the 
controversy which arose. The Pope, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem, replied to the excommunica- 
tion of the council, by condemning all its 
supporters to eternal perdition. The em- 
peror, enraged at the opposition he met 
with, enforced the execution of his edicts 
with all the activity and energy of his 
character. . . . The use of relics, and 
the practice of praying to saints, was 
prohibited. Many monks, and several 
members of the dignified clergy, were 
banished ; stripes, loss of the eyes and of 
the tongue, were inflicted as legal punish- 
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ments for prostration before a picture, or 
praying before a relic.” 


Three hundred and forty-two monks, 
we are told, collected from different 
districts, were thrown together intoone 
prison in Constantinople; they were 
publicly scourged, they were deprived 
of their noses, ears, or hands, or had 
their eyes bored out. On the other 
hand, the unconquerable monks in- 
sulted the emperor, and multiplied 
miracles for their saintly images. It 
was a vain and cruel contest. By a 
course of despotic measures, carried 
on through a long reign of thirty years, 
Constantine may have flattered him- 
self that he had struck at the root of 
those superstitious observances which 
had so grievously offended him. Every 
citizen of Constantinople had been 
placed under an oath never again to 
worship an image. It was all in vain. 
His successor—for so the Empress 
Irene may justly be called—convoked 
her council of the church. Every- 
thing was reversed ; the use of images 
was found to be in accordance with 
Scripture and apostolic tradition ; 
miracles wrought by them were pub- 
licly rehearsed from the lives of the 
saints; some present declared they 
had been witnesses of such miracles ; 
one that he himself had been the sub- 
ject of a miraculous cure wrought by 
animageofChrist. Individual bishops, 
one after the other, came forward and 
renounced the errors of the Icono- 
clasts, and desired to be reconciled with 
the Catholic church. Numbers of 
them at once exclaimed, ‘‘ We have 
all sinned, we have all been in error, 
we all beg forgiveness!” 

The romantic story of Irene—how 
ambition struggled with maternal af- 
fection, how it won in the strife, how 
she entered into a cruel and unnatural 
contest for power with her own son, 
and how, in spite of all, she gets 
canonised by the Greek church for 
the aid she brings to the saints and 
their saintly images—all this loses 
nothing in the hands of Mr Finlay. 
But we must pass on. 

We pass on to Theodora, wife of 
Theophilus, and afterwards empress 
andregent. The battle for the images 
had been again lost, and was again 
won by her. She has the credit of 
bringing the controversy (for one sea- 
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son) to aclose. Theophilus her hus- 
band was a kind of Haroun Al Rashid. 
His administration and his wild capri- 
cious justice remind us of the Eastern 
caliph ; and all his history has over it 
an air of romance. The manner of 
his marriage our readers doubtless 
remember, and how, with a golden 
apple in his hand, he walked amongst 
a bevy of beautiful maidens assembled 
at the palace, and gave the apple to 
por aa fair. Mr Finlay relates it 
well :— 


“Theophilus entered the rooms, and 
walked forward with a golden apple in 
hishand. Struck by the grace and beauty 
of Eikasia, he stopped to address her. 
The proud beauty felt herself already an 
empress; but Theophilus commenced his 
conversation with the ungallant remark, 
* Woman is-the source of evil; to which 
the young lady too promptly replied, 
* But also of much good.’? The answer or 
the tone jarred on the captious mind of 
the emperor, and he walked on. His eye 
then fell on the modest features of the 
young Theodora, whose eyes were fixed 
on the ground. To her he gave the apple 
without risking a word. KEikasia, who 
for a moment had felt the throb of grati- 
fied ambition, could not recover from the 
shock. She retired into a monastery 
which she founded, and passed her life, 
dividing her time between the practice of 
devotion and the cultivation of her mind.” 


The moralist may perhaps think 
that Eikasia was the happier for not 
having received the golden apple. 
‘¢She composed some hymns,” it is 
added, ‘* which continued long in use 
in the Greek church.” Retirement 
and the cultivation of her mind, poe- 
try and devotion, were better, we sus- 
pect, than Theophilus and the empire. 
Theophilus was an Iconoclast, and dur- 
ing his life Theodora was compelled 
to conceal or to moderate her own re- 
ligious zeal. His character, as drawn 
for us by the hand of the historian, 
displays a strange mixture of arbitrary 
and generous but fitful impulses : he is 
severely just at one moment, cruel at 
another, and even in his cruelty mani- 
fests something of the reflective cha- 
racter. He is riding in the streets of 
Constantinople ; a man steps forward, 
lays his hand upon the bridle, and 
says, ‘This horse is mine, O empe- 
ror!” and the emperor listens pa- 
tiently ; and finding that the man’s 
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story is true, and that the horse has 
been taken from him by the courtier 
who had presented it to the emperor, 
he punishes the culprit, and restores 
twofold the value of the horse. The 
same Theophilus, by no means always 
wise, can, out of puerile vanity, issue 
the following edict: ‘* That all his 
subjects shall wear their hair cropped 
short, under pain of the bastinado ”"— 
because his own head was bald! And 
now look at him at the last moment of 
his life. Anxious to secure an undis- 
turbed succession to his wife and son, 
he gives orders that Theophobos, his 
brother-in-law, who might raise some 
claim to the throne, should be be- 
headed. He commands that the se- 
vered head be brought to his bedside; 
he gazes long and steadily at its fea- 
tures. Very simple is the remark he 
makes, yet it carries a wild pathos 
withit. At length he slowly exclaims, 
“Thou art no longer Theophobos— 
and I am no more Theophilus.” They 
were the last words he uttered. 

Michael, the son of Theophilus, was 
between three and four years old at 
his father’s death. Theodora was re- 
gent and empress. Her first care was 
to reverse all that the Iconoclastic po- 
licy of her husband had effected. A 
council of the church was assembled, 
and the final victory of the image- 
worshippers was celebrated by the 
installation of the banished pictures 
in the Church of St Sophia. Previous 
to this council being convoked, it was 
necessary to appoint a new patriarch 
in the place of John the Grammarian, 
an Iconoclast. ‘He was first ex- 
iled to a monastery, and subsequently, 
on an accusation that he had picked 
out the eyes in a picture of a saint, he 
was scourged, and his own eyes were 
put out.”* 

Theodora was a good wife, if she 
was not a very intelligent divine. 


“ A singular scene was enacted in this 
synod by the Empress Theodora. She 
presented herself to the assembled clergy, 
and asked for an act declaring that the 
church pardoned all the sins of her de- 
ceased husband, with a certificate that 
divine grace had effaced the record of his 
persecutions. When she saw dissatisfac- 
tion visible in the looks of a majority of 
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the members, she threatened, with frank 
simplicity, that if they would not do her 
that favour, she would not employ her 
influence as empress and regent to give 
them the victory over the Iconoclasts, but 
would leave the affairs of the church in 
their actual situation. The new Patriarch, 
Methodios, answered that the church was 
bound to employ its influence in relieving 
the souls of orthodox princes from the 
pains of hell; but, unfortunately, the pray- 
ers of the church had no power to obtain 
forgiveness from God for those who died 
without the pale of orthodoxy. The 
church was only intrusted with the keys 
of heaven, to open and shut the gates of 
salvation to the living—the dead were 
beyond its help. Theodora, however, de- 
termined to secure the services of the 
church for her deceased husband. She 
declared that, in his last agony, Theo- 
philus had received and kissed an image 
she laid on his heart. Although it was 
more than probable that the agony had 
really passed before the occurrence hap- 
pened, her statement satisfied Methodios 
and the synod, who consented to absolve 
its dead emperor from excommunication 
as an Iconoclast, and admit him into the 
bosom of the orthodox church, declaring 
that, things having happened as the Em- 
press Theodora certified in a written at- 
testation, Theophilus had found pardon 
from God.” 


Thus we leave all parties satisfied 
for the present. One great question 
is, for the time, set at rest. But, alas! 
our Theodora, to whom we are at first 
introduced as a modest beauty, with 
eyes cast down upon the ground, is 
seen, before the close of her reign, in- 
volving herself in a new persecution 
against new heretics, the Paulicians ; 
whilst her own life and character are 
troubled and tarnished by unhappy 
contests for power. Like Irene, she 
is accused of having rather prompted 
than checked the vicious and profli- 
gate passions of her son, in order that 
he might be devoted to pleasure, and 
leave to her the reigns of govern- 
ment. 

Mr Finlay remarks, as the result of 
this hapless controversy upon image- 
worship, a great relaxation of morals 
and piety. Such a result might well 
be anticipated. One party in the con- 
test brought prominently forward, as 
eminent acts of devotion, practices and 





* Gibbon tells us that the sentence of the Iconoclast Patriarch was commuted from 
the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes. 
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rites which, at the very best, can be 
only regarded as permissible in a 
Christian church; whilst the other 
party indulged themselves in a spirit 
of mockery, and were more occupied in 
ridiculing the faith of their opponents 
than in acting consistently upon their 
own. If, on the one hand, we have 
frivolous superstitions, or mere cere- 
monial, insisted on as the vital and 
essential duty of religion, and, on the 
other hand, a spirit of mockery, and a 
ridicule of objects and rites held sacred 
by the church, we have a state of 
things the most unpropitious imagi- 
nable for the cultivation of true Chris- 
tian piety. 

Mr Finlay gives the following sum- 
mary of the controversy, in which we 
think he is rather too favourable to the 
early Iconoclasts, but which otherwise 
is indisputably correct, and conveys a 
lesson not altogether needless in our 
own, or in any time. 

“The great struggle between the Ico- 
noclasts and the image-worshippers was 
terminated during the regency of Theo- 
dora, and she is consequently regarded by 
the orthodox as a pattern of excellence, 
though she countenanced the vices of her 
son, by being present at his most dis- 
graceful scenes of debauchery. The most 
remarkable circumstance, at the termina- 
tion of this Jong religious contest, is the 
immorality which invaded all ranks of 
society. The moral and religious since- 
rity and strictness which, during the go- 
vernment of the early Iconoclasts, had 
raised the empire from the verge of social 
dissolution to dignity and strength, had 
subsequently been supplanted by a degree 
of cant and hypocrisy that had become at 
last intolerable. The sincerity of both 
the ecclesiastical parties, in their early 
contests, obtained for them the respect 
of the people ; but when the political 
question concerning the subjection of 
the ecclesiastical to the civil power be- 
came the principal abject of dispute, official 
tyranny and priestly ambition only used 
a hypocritical veil of religious phrases for 
the purpose of concealing their interested 
ends from popular scrutiny. As usual, the 
people saw much farther than their rulers 
supposed, and the consequence was, that, 
both parties being suspected of hypocrisy, 
the influence of true religion was weaken- 
ed, and the most sacred ties of society rent 
asunder. The Byzantine clergy showed 
themselves ready on all occasions to flat- 
ter the vices of the civil government: the 
monks were eager for popular distinction, 
and acted the part of demagogues ; while 
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servile prelates and seditious monks were 
both equally indifferent to alleviating the 
people’s burdens.” 


Accordingly, we find that whilst 
pictures, images, and relics, were in- 
stalled as great objects of veneration, 
there prevailed amongst the pleasure- 
seeking part of the community—the 
gay, and volatile, and dissolute—an 
open mockery of the most sacred rites 
and ceremonies of the church. No 
Christian capital in Europe, however 
sunk in vice and profligacy, ever ex- 
hibited such a scene as was witnessed 
in Constantinople under the reign of 
Michael, the son of Theodora. An 
emperor is seen publicly burlesquing 
the solemn ceremonies of the church. 
A celebrated buffoon, arrayed in the 
patriarchal robes, and attended by 
eleven of his companions dressed in the 
full costume of metropolitan bishops, 
walked in mimic procession through 
the streets, Michael at the head of 
them. Choristers followed, singing 
ribald songs to church music; the 
censer swung, and the most sacred 
rites were parodied. On one occasion 
this masquerade, which seems to have 
been frequently repeated, encountered 
the real Patriarch, whom the buffoon, 
nothing abashed, could treat with in- 
decent jests without exciting any re- 
proof from the bystanders. 

Such an exhibition is not only an 
unheard-of violation of decorum, but 
contradicts all the political traditions 
of western Europe, where the mo- 
narch is supposed to have at least a 
personal interest in surrounding his 
throne with the respected institutions 
of religion. But, indeed, the imperial 
power seems to have depended very 
little for support on religion or the 
church; it was upheld by military 
force, by custom, and that ever-pre- 
sent want of a civil government, which 
even the most unreasoning people con- 
stantly recognise. They never looked 
for any other government than that of 
their emperors. It is when a people 
begin to remodel their political insti- 
tutions that the restraining hand of 
religion is so necessary for the safety 
of the monarch ; or rather, we should 
say, perhaps, of the monarchy. 

We have accompanied Mr Finlay 
through the first book of his History, 
which closes with a chapter on the 
general state of society at this epoch 
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We cannot venture to launch farther 
into so wide a subject as the Byzan- 
tine Empire.’ 

One observation it is incumbent on 
us to make, or to repeat; more espe- 
cially as Mr Finlay may, perhaps, 
justly accuse us of favouring a popular 
impression which he is desirous of 
correcting. The controversies of the 
Church occupy the foremost place in 
the contemporary annals of this pe- 
riod, and we ourselves are naturally 
disposed to pay an almost exclusive 
attention to them. Thus our infor- 
mation on many important topics is 
very scanty, and, such as it is, we do 
not seek for it with any great assi- 
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duity. We seem to conclude that 
there is little else deserving of our 
study. Mr Finlay seeks to correct 
this undue preponderance given to 
ecclesiastical affairs, by bringing for- 
ward to our attention the civil and 
military institutions of the empire, its 
laws, its administration, its commerce, 
finances, and agriculture. On these 
topics he has been anxious to glean 
whatever information lay within his 
reach. This will make his book valu- 
able, we apprehend, to the student of 
history ; while his clear and succinct 
narrative of events of general interest 
will render it acceptable to readers of 
every class. 





SIX MONTHS WITH THE MALAYS. 


In the year 1511, the great Portu- 
guese commander, Albuquerque, cast 
anchor before the city of Malacca. 
He came to revenge the death of some 
Portuguese sailors. But, upon his 
arrival off the port, he learned that 
a dear friend of his own, Arunjo by 
name, was in the sultan’s hands, and 
he delayed attack, lest it should be 
the signal of his death. Then there 
was privately brought to him a letter, 
worthy of the Portuguese hero’s com- 
panion in arms. ‘ Think not of me,” 
wrote Arunjo, ‘ but of Portugal's 
glory and gain. If I cannot aid your 
victory, at least let me not impede 
it.” The assault was given—the town 
was taken. For upwards of a century 
it flourished greatly under Portuguese 
rule. It was the first point in Malaya 
occupied by Europeans. 

Europe can show no more striking 
instances of the rapid decline and de- 
generacy of nations than are afforded 
by Spain and Portugal. Scarcely 
credible is it, when we consider the 
present condition of those two nations, 
that they ever should have been what 
they were but three centuries ago. 
Behold Spain in the days of her gran- 
deur, when she victoriously battled 
with the gallant and highly civilised 
Moor, and won new worlds by her 
children’s daring enterprise; when she 
was the nursery of chivalry and of art, 


the land of great kings, valiant con- 
querors, and wise counsellors; and 
contemplate her now, fallen, feeble, 
and degraded, bankrupt in means and 
reputation, without weight or influ- 
ence in the European family, with 
knaves for statesmen, braggarts for 
generals, and a queen who is a scan- 
dal. Not less curious, in the case of 
little Portugal, is the contrast between 
past and present. It is even more 
remarkable, when we consider the 
diminutive extent and resources of 
the country, whose mariners and 
watriors achieved such a position in 
southern Asia that, for sixty years, 
the barbarian powers, Arab, Mame- 
luke, and Indian, from Ormuz to 
China, trembled at their name. They 
were but one to a hundred, but every- 
where they made their flag feared. 
Fine fellows they must have been, 
those Portuguese men-at-arms and 
man-o’-war’s men of the sixteenth 
century—-as different from their de- 
scendants, whom Beresford had such 
trouble to mould into soldiers worthy 
of the name, as were the Cortés and 
Pizarros of those days from the Cues- 
tas and Cordovas of ours. Glorious’ 
adventurers, seeming demigods to the 
Indians, whom they constantly van- 
quished, and—it must in truth be 
added — mercilessly slew, until the 
poor wretches piously thanked Heaven 
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for its goodness in having made but 
few of such fierce conquerors, even as 
it had made but few lions and tigers, 
since, had they been numerous, the 
human race would quickly have been 
exterminated. 

That genial and diverting French- 
man, Dr Yvan, whom we lately ac- 
companied upon his rambles in Bour- 
bon and Brazil, begins a second vo- 
lume by landing at Malacca. Four 
times has he visited that town, and 
there gladly lingered, tracing the foot- 
steps of successive conquerors. Every 
stone of the now peaceable city awa- 
kens a warlike reminiscence in the 
mind of him who is versed in its his- 
tory. Here arespread about the ruins 
of that fort which again and again 
resisted the efforts of infidel fleets. 
Here are houses whose thresholds the 
puissant rajahs of Malacca’s Straits 
never crossed but with the humble 
mien and bated breath of vassals. 
These streets, now so tranquil, were 
once noisy with the traffic of treasure- 
carts; and yonder crumbling walls, 
erected by Albuquerque’s command, 
have heard the eloquent discourse of 
St Francisco Xavier. 

Malacca was Portuguese from 1511 
to 1641. At the latter date, Dutch 
merchants bribed the governor to de- 
liver it up to troops of their country. 
The Portuguese soldiers, who were 
not in the secret of the vile transac- 
tion, flew to arms on the approach of 
the Dutch, and fought bravely, but 
were overcome. Meanwhile the traitor 
received his reward. The perfidious 


Dutchmen stabbed him to death—a . 


cheaper mode of settling his claim 
than by payment of the promised hun- 
dred thousand dollars. When the 
captive commander of the Portuguese 
troops was brought before the Dutch 
chief, the latter insolently asked him 
when he thought his countrymen 
would recapture Malacca. ‘ When 
your sins are greater than ours,” was 
the sententious reply of the Portu- 
guese. It is to be presumed that the 
sins of the Dutch have increased, but 
that those of the Portuguese have not 
diminished, since the flags of both 
nations are now replaced by that of 
Great Britain. 

Dr Yvan, well disposed to look 
kindly upon every variety of the hu- 
man species, whatever its tint, sym- 
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pathised at first sight with the Malays. 
The Siréne had scarcely cast anchor 
when she was surrounded by light 
pirogues, hollowed out of a tree-trunk, 
and manned by small yellow men, 
naked, save for a waist-cloth and a 
bamboo hat, and with resolute and 
intelligent countenances. The Doctor 
felt convinced that they had been 
calumniated by those who had repre- 
sented them as treacherous. and vin- 
dictive, and he observed them with 
strong interest. On learning that the 
frigate would remain for a couple of 
days at Malacca, he hurried ashore 
with two other members of the em- 
bassy. After a passing glance at the 
town, where a few European dwell- 
ings are lost in the number of Chinese 
and Malay houses, the three French- 
men looked out for an inn where to 
pass the night. Some Malays showed 
them a handsome house of European 
build, assuring them that there they 
would be treated like rajahs. They 
knocked at the door, and were intro- 
duced to the host, a dingy little Indo- 
Portuguese, who conducted them into 
a very large room, entirely without 
furniture. It was clean; and when 
three beds and some chairs had been 
placed in it, it would do, the strangers 
said, very well. The innkeeper stared. 
Had they not brought their furniture 
with them? He regretted he could 
not supply them; but a night was 
soon passed, they could buy three 
mats to sleep upon. This they agreed 
to do, and requested to be supplied 
with mosquito-nets, very necessary in 
that climate. For a full year, replied 
the unselfish descendant of Portu- 
guese, he had intended buying one for 
his daughter’s bed, and another for 
that of his son, but the intention had 
not been realised ; and as yet his own 
bed alone had defences against the 
bloodsuckers. The Frenchmen, who, 
in all probability, had got inured, be- 
fore attaining that latitude, to ento- 
mological disagreeables, made up their 
minds to be bitten, and desired that 
supper might be prepared. Conster- 
nation on the part of the host. Did 
they really want to eat? They con- 
fessed that such was their desire, and 
began to feel exasperated. The mas- 
ter of the house blessed himself, in 
dire perplexity. They would require,. 
he calculated, a plate, a glass, a fork, 
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perhaps even a napkin, a-piece, and 
before he could obtain all those things 
(by borrowing from his neighbours), 
midnight would be close at hand. 
“Take my advice,” he concluded. 
‘¢T am a man of experience in such 
matters. Go and walk about in front 
of the governor’s palace. If he meets 
you, he may possibly invite you to 
dinner. It is your only chance of 
getting anything to eat to-night.” 
There was nothing for it but to laugh 
heartily at this specimen of a Malacca 
hotel, and to seek shelter and food 
elsewhere. With slight variations, 
the same reception awaited the hungry 
attachés at sundry Dutch and Portu- 
guese houses to which the Malays 
conducted them. The Malays them- 
selves, strict Mussulmans, could not 
be induced to -harbour Christians. 
They were thinking of following the 
innkeeper’s advice, and repairing to 
the governor’s palace, when a lad, in 
blue jacket and tarpaulin hat, accost- 
ed them in bad English, introduced 
himself as a native of Malacca, Melo 
by name, serving as sailor on board 
an English brig, and proposed to take 
them to his mother’s house, where 
they would find beds, and might pos- 
sibly get a dinner. The habitation fh 
question was of miserable aspect. The 
walls were crumbling, the roof was of 
palm-leaves. But in the principal 
room was a long table, with benches 
on either side; and this tavern-like 
arrangement gave hopes of provender 
to the travellers. Melo jabbered a 
few Malay words to the eldest of two 
ugly old women, demanded three 
Spanish dollars from the Frenchmen, 
and advised them to take a stroll 
whilst he purveyed them a dinner such 
as the sultan of Borneo rarely ate. 

“* Quitting the town, we presently 
reached a delightful orchard, in which 
stood numerous houses, hidden amidst 
hundreds of sorts of trees, all yielding 
fruit of delicious flavour. Beneath 
those domes of verdure no trace of 
man’s hand was perceptible; we seem- 
ed to have fallen amongst a frugivor- 
ous people, upon whom the gates of 
terrestrial paradise had not yet been 
closed. We approached one of the 
charming Malay dwellings; beneath 
it were collected an enormous quan- 
tity of those handsome Indian canes 
in which there is considerable trade in 
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that country. The house was entered 
by an external staircase, and was sur- 
rounded by a balcony and its veranda, 
A woman and two men were upon the 
balcony, the former manufacturing a 
coarse mat out of green palm-leaves, 
the latter detaching, with a small iron 
instrument, the kernel from the cocoa- 
nut. Some fowls were pecking about— 
pretty Malay hens, smaller than ours ; 
their plumage is brilliant, and their 
eggs are of a nankeen yellow. On 
some manure which lay in the sun we 
found a number of cocoa-trees just 
springing up. The cotyledonous leaf 
was completely developed, and the 
little stem already escaping from its 
embrace. It was a fine opportunity 
to study the phenomena of germina- 
tion; but, when travelling, one ob- 
serves, one does not study. We count- 
ed more than twenty kinds of trees in 
a small space around this little dwell- 
ing, and all in full bearing. The fruit 
they produce upon this old soil is 
sweet and of fine flavour, and in no 
way resembles the harsh fruitof Young 
America.” 

This sunny sketch gives a pleasant 
idea of Malay life. But, whilst ram- 
bling in the suburban orchard, Dr 
Yvan and his friends came to a mise- 
rable stone house, in lamentable con- 
trast with the pleasant aspect of the 
Malay dwellings. There came forth 
from it an old Portuguese woman, 
clothed in rags; she held in her hand 
a copper coin, smaller than a farthing, 
and grumbled as she walked. The 
travellers followed this poor creature, 
who betook herself to a wretched 
shop, kept by a Chinese, and con- 
structed out of a few planks, by the 
side of aroad. There was for sale a 
scanty store of rice and pimento, and 
other articles of food ; and there, upon 
a rickety table in front of the booth, 
was displayed a splendid fish, such as 
Grove or Chevet might have been 
proud to exhibit. With the graceful 
smile peculiar to the traders of his 
country, the Chinese received the bel- 
dame’s bit of copper, and gave in ex- 
change a hand’s-breadth of his enor- 
mous fish. Thus, in the course of a 
short walk, Dr Yvan had seen typified 
the three races who make up nearly 
the whole population of Malacca; had 
witnessed Malay vegetation, Chinese 
industry and commercial persever- 
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ance, Portuguese penury and wretch- 
edness. 

“That old woman,” he says, ‘is 
certainly descended from the ancient 
conquerors of Malaya; her name per- 
haps is Albuquerque, Souza, or Vasco; 
in her youth she pertained to the high 
aristocracy of the land—now she lives 
neglected, in misery and degradation. 
The cunning Chinese is a poor devil 
from Fo-kien; he came to Malacca 
without a halfpenny in his pocket, 
and with the enterprising spirit of his 
race for sole resource. By dint of toil, 
frugality, and perseverance, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his miserable 
shop. That done, his fortune is cer- 
tain; he will pursue the Malays with 
his mercantile obsequiousness, until 
he has transferred a comfortable com- 
petency from their pockets to his. 
Then he will pass the remainder of 
his days quietly at Malacca, and will 
be buried in his favourite cemetery. 
Here, as in many other countries, the 
conquering race, the high aristocracy, 
disappears, and is replaced by the 
laborious races.” 

The compassionate Frenchman had 
just bestowed some silver upon the 
needy scion of Lusitanian nobility, 
when they saw Melo’s mother run- 
ning to meet them, vociferating and 
dismayed. During their absence, she 
said, a band of pirates had seized 
their dinner, and were then devouring 
it. This was too much for the endur- 
ance even of these long-suffering wan- 
derers. 

““¢ Your son,’ they said, ‘ should 
have died in defence of our dinner.’ 

“** My son!’ repeated the canary- 
coloured hostess, in tones of huge in- 
dignation—“‘ my son! Do you mean 
the scamp who brought you to me? 
Did the son of a female dog tell you 
he was my son? Why, he made me 
give him half a dollar for your cus- 
tom ?’” 

This was a climax to the day’s mis- 
haps and deceptions, and the French- 
men could not help roaring with 
laughter as they scampered back to 
their inn, to rescue, if possible, some 
fragments of the feast. Alas! but 
little had escaped the sharp-set war- 
rant-officers of the Victorieuse sloop 
of war. The Malays are reputed pro- 
digious liars, and their assertion that 
the dinner was for French gentlemen 
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had been utterly discredited by the 
hungry tars. Fortunately, Melo’s 
adopted mother had hidden a chicken 
curry, a piece of meat, and a fine fish 
cooked with tomatas—no despicable 
fare, upon which, in the shade of a 
great orange tree in the garden, Dr 
Yvan and his companions joyously 
banqueted, resolving, when next they 
found a dinner in Malacca, not to lose 
sight of it until eaten. 

After dinner came a ramble through 
the town. Ina street of the Malay 
quarter the Frenchmen met Melo, who 
coolly inquired if his mother had 
treated them well, and, on receiving 
an affirmative reply, proposed to in- 
troduce them into a Malay family. 
Ascending a wooden staircase, they 
reached a balcony, where an old man, 
his wife, and two daughters were 
lying upon mats. Although rather 
surprised at the visit, the good people 
hastened to light a lamp, trimmed 
with cocoa-nut oil, and whilst the 
father conversed with his guests, the 
daughters prepared betel-nut, and 
offered it them to chew. It was mid- 
night before Dr Yvan and his friends 
returned to their lodging, through 
the Chinese quarter, which was still 
lighted up with immense siJk lanterns, 
having flowers, birds, and. fantastical 
dragons painted upon their panes. 
On reaching the house where they 
had dined, Melo authoritatively in- 
quired if the beds were ready. In a 
horrible garret, strewn with vegetable 
refuse and old furniture, four mats 
were spread— the fourth being for 
Melo, who would not quit his new- 
found friends. The place swarmed 
with rats; the moon shone in, render- 
ing it as light as day; nocturnal in- 
sects flew about; sleep was impossible. 
The indefatigable Doctor rose, sum- 
moned Melo, and went forth to per- 
ambulate the town. In several Chi- 
nese houses the outer door was open, 
and the vestibule illuminated. The 
occupants, Melo said, were probably 
celebrating one of the numerous rites 
of their religion. 

‘‘T paused upon the threshold of 
one of these dwellings. A young Chi- 
nese, about twenty years of age, 
dressed in a long gown of dark-blue 
silk, adorned with glass buttons, in- 
vited me to enter. Before a great 
image, representing the patron genius 
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of the family, he burned scented 
matches, contained in a square bronze 
vessel, covered with arabesques, and 
supported on four feet. Two coffins, 
of massive wood, decorated with gild- 
ing and arabesques, stood on either 
side of the ancestral altar. Melo 
asked the young man whose remains 
were contained in the coffins. 

“¢This one,’ replied the Chinese, 
pointing with his finger, ‘ contains my 
father, and that one my mother. For 
more than two years I have pre- 
served these precious remains in my 
house, but the good things they have 
brought me are so numerous that I 
have no longer room for them. To- 
morrow I propose placing them in the 
tomb I have erected for them upon 
the mountain.’ 

‘** Melo interpreted this reply, com- 
menting upon it like a pirate and mis- 
creant as he was. 

*«¢ The Chinese,’ he said, ‘ are so 
avaricious, that they always fear dy- 
ing of hunger. And so they bucanier 
(dry) their father'and mother, to make 
use of them in case of scarcity. If 
this were not their motive, I should 
like to know why they keep them in 
the house; as soon as they get rich 
they get rid of them. This man, for 
instance, had not a farthing five years 
ago, and now he is as wealthy as 
Palmer of Calcutta.’” 

Dr Yvan was so fortunate as to 
exchange Melo for a more congenial 
guide, a Roman Catholic missionary, 
who took him to dealers in birds, ani- 
mals, and natural curiosities. Their 
first visit was to a Malay of Dutch 
descent, a man of fifty, rather tall, 
and of a delicate canary tint. There 
the doctor was dazzled by a superb 
collection of the gaudy-feathered fa- 
mily of Malaya. But the bird in all 
the aviary that most fixed his atten- 
tion was the fancier’s daughter, a 
young girl of fourteen, with a beauti- 
fully fair complexion, who sat in a 
corner, her eyes timidly cast down, 
her abundant light hair falling in 
masses over her brow and shoulders. 
— missionary looked curiously at 

er. 

** How many children have you?” 
he then said, turning to the Indo- 
Dutchman. 

**T have three,” was the reply. 

“ But it seems to me,” said my com- 
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panion, “that when your wife comes 
to church, she is accompanied but by 
one young man.” 

‘“‘ True, senhor padre, by Vicente 
de Paulo, the only one of my children 
who is a Catholic.” 

‘¢ And the others, what are they?” 
inquired the priest, rather surprised. 
The man of birds reflected a little be- 
fore replying to this question. . 

““There is good in all religions, 
padre,” he at last said. ‘* Vicente, 
who is the eldest of our children, I 
brought up as a Catholic, like his 
mother and myself (for I am a Catho- 
lic by my mother, although a Dutch- 
man), because it is right that the 
eldest of a family should be of the 
same religion as his parents. Of my 
second son, John, I made a Protes- 
tant, out of respect to the English, 
who govern us. I thought, too, that 
in consideration of his religion, the 
Protestant ministers, who are very 
powerful, might be usefultohim. As 
to my daughter, I was much embar- 
rassed to decide what religion I should 
give her, when one day, as I was 
walking with the iman, he proved to 
me that Mahometanism is the best 
religion for a woman, and accordingly 
I made a Mussulman of her.” 

This singular confession, at which 
Dr Yvan had all the difficulty in the 
world to restrain his laughter, excited 
the pious indignation of the mission- 
ary, who quitted not the easy-going 
Dutchman until he had made him pro- 
mise to take John and Fatima to him 
for baptism and religious instruction. 
This point gained, he took the doctor 
to the house of a Portuguese half- 
breed, at the bottom of a garden 
planted thick with shrubs, around 
which twined the betel-pepper. It 
was a mere hut, built upon the ground 
(instead of being raised, like the Malay 
houses), and consisted of three small 
rooms, on entering the first of which, 
the visitors found a beautiful little 
monkey, of a tail-less species, which 
bears, after the ourang-outang, the 
greatest resemblance to man. Its 
hair was perfectly white; its little 


‘black face, surrounded with silky 


wool, gave it the look of a young ne- 
gro with a fair wig. At sight of the 
strangers it fled, shrieking ; and, at its 
cries, a young girl appeared, round 
whose neck the creature forthwith 
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clung. Dr Yvan, who has a great 
tenderness for monkeys (although this 
did not prevent his shooting a pretty 
good number when occasion offered), 
was so struck with the little beast’s 
beauty, and with its affection for its 
mistress, that he mustered his Malay, 
and inquired its price. Whereupon 
the monkey, apparently understand- 
ing, set up such a diabolical chatter- 
ing, and showed such intense despair, 
that its mistress’s heart was touched, 
and she demanded thirty dollars, that 
being a trifle more than the market 
value of house, garden, and inhabi- 
tants. The Doctor regretfully resigned 
his pretensions, and was afterwards 
sorry he had not allowed himself to 
be imposed upon. On quitting the 
premises, a Malay boy offered him a 
brace of monkeys—one tail-less, the 
other dog-faced, which he purchased 
at a more reasonable rate, and took 
on board the frigate, where one of 
them, Manis, the tail-less, who habi- 
tually walked upright, and was of 
bland disposition and gentlemanly 
manners, became the pet of the am- 
bassador’s infant daughters. 

‘¢ Both monkeys wept upon quitting 
the shore. I consoled Manis, with 
kind words, as best I could: as to 
Simon, the dog-faced, whom I left to 
his grief, he was disconsolate. When 
we were well out at sea, Mr Fernand 
de Lahante untied him. As soon as 
the poor beast was at liberty, he threw 
himself overboard to swim back to his 
old master, who had addressed to him, 
from the shore, the tenderest farewell. 
Man, in that part of the world, has 
not broken the compact which origi- 
nally bound him to animals ; he speaks 
to them a language which they un- 
derstand; he loves them as friends, 
and has not constituted himself their 
persecutor. They, on their part, are 
grateful that he respects their inde- 
pendence, and they submit to his 
sovereignty, convinced that he will 
not abuse it. In that beautiful re- 
gion, man and brute seem to have a 
vague remembrance of Eden, of that 
happy garden, where man communed, 
through love, with the whole of na- 
ture.” : 

We turn the page, after reading this 
pastoral description, and find the in- 
consistent Doctor, armed with a blow- 
pipe and sharp bamboo darts, wantonly 
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picking off the yellow-tufted macaws, 
who gaze wondering at their stricken 
comrades, but, hearing no noise, fly 
not from their fate. And by and by 
we are horrified by his confession of 
monkey murder. Seated in a forest 
near Singapore, at the foot of an aged 
tree, he was listening to the songs of 
the birds and to the echoes of the wil- 
derness, when an unlucky ape showed 
itself amongst the opposite branches. 
The report of the Doctor’s gun was 
followed by a cry of pain, and he saw, 
through the smoke, the animal falling 
from branch to branch, clutching right 
and left with his hands. The poor 
creature had not strength to retain its 
hold, and it slid down the tree-trunk 
to the ground. The Doctor ran to the 
spot, but, to his surprise, the monkey 
was gone, Guided by a trace of blood, 
he found it crouching under a neigh- 
bouring bush, one hand upon a griev- 
ous wound in the side, and wiping, 
with the other, the tears that flowed 
from its eyes. ‘*I shuddered from 
head to foot,” says the Doctor, “‘ for I 
felt that I had committed a murder. 
One of my guides approached the 
victim, and examined the wound. The 
monkey neither resisted nor com- 
plained. The wound was inevitably 
mortal, and I held out my gun to the 
Malay, telling him to finish the poor 
animal; but the honest fellow rejected 
the weapon with horror. Just then 
the monkey fell upon its side, stretched 
out his limbs, turned its eyes upon 
me, and expired. I walked sadly 
into Singapore, ashamed and re- 
pentant, and vowing thenceforward 
to respect the life of every creature.” 
Dr Yvan devotes a whole chapter, 
and a very amusing one, to a memoir 
of an orphan ourang-outang he adopted 
at Singapore, and which accompanied 
him all through the Malay archipe- 
lago, to China and to India. The 
animal had been brought from Borneo, 
where his father and mother had been 
slain during a foray in a plantation. 
The Doctor called him Tuan, a Malay 
word signifying My Lord. He was 
a monkey of extraordinary intelli- 
gence, who sat at table, took his 
meals with a spoon and his wine like 
a gentleman, went regularly, when on 
board ship, to draw his rations with 
the sailors, and did everything, except 
speaking, with as much intelligence 
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as any young human savage of his 
years. He was three years old when 
the Doctor got him, and as tall as a 
Malay child of the same age. At 
Bombay an Indian woman of low 
caste took a great affection for him, 
carried him with her wherever she 
went, and would not be persuaded 
but that he was a son of Dr Yvan’s, 
and would soon begin to talk. Poor 
Tuan’s health was delicate and his 
death premature. The Doctor gives 
a tear to his memory. 

Malacca has abont thirty thousand 
inhabitants—a mixture of Portu- 
guese, Dutch, English, Malays, and 
Chinese. Of the three European races, 
the Portuguese are the most nume- 
rous. They are chiefly descendants of 
the old conquerors. Their forefathers 
were the followers and brothers-in- 
arms of Vasco de Gama and Albu- 
quergue. They are now an ugly 
and degraded race, inferior to the 
pure Malays, with whom they have 
long since allied themselves. In com- 
pany with a missionary, Dr Yvan 
went to visit a hamlet far in the jun- 
gle, in the direction of Mount Ophir, 
inhabited by these half-breeds. After 
five hours’ ride through rice-fields, 
jungle, and vast tracts covered with 
palms, they reached the foot of the 
little rising ground upon which the 
village stood. No trace of cultiva- 
tion, no cheerful sounds—not even a 
wreath of smoke—announced its prox- 
imity. The paths leading to it re- 
sembled the tracks of wild beasts 
rather than roads used by men. The 
so-called village was a collection of 
ruinous huts, around which the women 
were squatted, chewing betel and 
nursing sickly infants. Most of the 
men were absent: those who re- 
mained were stretched at length upon 
the ground, smoking large maize-leaf 
cigaritos. They were all of small 
stature and puny frame, and naked, or 
nearly so. Their language was a 
mixture of Portuguese and Malay. 
The missionary dismounted and ques- 
tioned them. They displayed an 
utter lack of intelligence, knew nothing 
of their origin, and had no names, ex- 
cept those derived (as amongst the 
North American Indians) from par- 
ticular qualities or defects. Thus, 
one was called the One-eyed, another 
the Strong, and so on. They knew 
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not what marriage or baptism meant, 
and they had no account of time. 
These were the descendants of the 


victorious Portuguese. In the course 
of a very short time—perhaps of little 
more than a century—they had lost or 
forgotten everything—religion, mo- 
rality, language ; even tradition, often 
the consolation of degenerate races. 
It was frightful to behold the children 
of civilised and Christian men thus 
reduced lower than the untaught 
savage. The Portuguese of the city, 
if not equally degraded, were in miser- 
able plight enough. As the Doctor 
and the missionary rode into Malacca, 
the latter was accosted by a young 
man, whose garb and features betrayed 
his origin, and who drew him aside 
and spoke to him in a low voice. 
The priest, without replying, furtively 
slipped his hand into his pocket, and 
held it out to his interlocutor, as 
in sign of friendship. Rapidly and 
adroitly as this was done, Dr Yvan 
comprehended that the stout healthy 
young man had received an alms, and 
he asked his companion if he could 
not work instead of thus humiliating 
himself. ‘He could, certainly,” was 
the reply; ‘“‘but his dignity would 
not allow him. He is a gentleman of 
the place. His parents were for- 
merly merchants, but have not a dollar 
of their fortune left. And so little is 
required to live in this country, that 
it is quite as easy to beg as to work. 
With the exception of a few families, 
all the Portuguese live from hand to 
mouth, without certain resource for 
the morrow.” The Dutch, less nu- 
merous than the Portuguese, have 
not allowed themselves to sink so low. 
Most of them are traders, and pur- 
chase the produce of the country from 
Malay agriculturists. At the house 
of one of them Dr Yvan saw a diamond 
from Mount Ophir, as large as a very 
large filbert. This stone appeared 
to have been rolled in the bed of a 
torrent; the surface was worn, like 
ground glass, and it was difficult to 
recognise a precious gem in this peb- 
ble of a milky white. The owner had 
purchased it, for a very small sum, of 
a Malay from the interior of the 
country, and he had great expecta- 
tions of profit from its sale. I confess 
that the more I examined this rough 
diamond, the less I was inclined to 
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credit the fabulous value set upon it; 
and when the worthy Dutchman cal- 
culated, in my presence, the gain he 
was to derive from his treasure, he 
reminded me of an alchemist and his 
crucible. 

*‘ There are not above three or four 
hundred Dutch creoles at Malacca; 
their providential mission in that 
peninsula seems to be to maintain 
the honour of European beauty by 
begetting children totally dissimilar 
to the little, monkey-like Portuguese. 
I saw young girls of Dutch origin 
with fair hair and blue eyes, and with 
complexions of beautiful freshness and 
delicacy, whilst their tawny mothers 
(Portuguese Malays), seen beside 
them, resembled those mulatto wo- 
men whom our Bourbon colonists em- 
ploy as nurses for their children.” 

The task of breaking in the stub- 
born Malays, and accustoming them 
to the European yoke, devolved upon 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
English reap the benefit of the harsh 
means they employed. Religious 
fanaticism was the motive of Portu- 
guese persecution. But the sermons 
of St Francis Xavier, and the authen- 
tic miracles he accomplished before 
the heathens’ eyes, proved as ineffi- 
cient for their conversion as the tor- 
tures inflicted by the saint’s lay pre- 
decessors. The Dutch, who came 
afterwards, were little solicitous about 
the salvation of their vassals, and suf- 
fered them to practise what religion 
they would, so long as they brought 
in plenty of pepper at a cheap rate. 
Failing this, the Dutchmen often 
proved rough taskmasters ; but, upon 
the whole, their rule was lighter to 
bear than that of the bigoted Portu- 
guese. ‘* Remembering the past,” 
says Dr Yvan, “the Malays must 
bless the English government. There 
is no pressure of authority upon them; 
they are completely free in their ac- 
tions; they believe what they please; 
and I know a good many European 
states, in the year of grace 1852, that 
would gladly content themselves with 
as liberal an administration as that 
which rules this colony. The religious 
propagandism of the English is limited 
to the distribution of a few Bibles 
printed in the Malay tongue. The 
holy books are readily accepted, but 
I am quite sure they are very seldom 
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read.” The Malacca Malays are for 
the most part agriculturists or artisans 
—tailors, workers in metal, and some 
few carpenters. These are the only 
occupations that are not monopolised 
by the Chinese. There are no rich 
Malays in that country; they almost 
all work to live, but their work is light 
enough. The Chinese compose the 
wealthy portion of the population of 
Malacca: many of them have consi- 
derable sums embarked in trade. Some 
of their families have been settled 
there for more than two centuries. 
The liberty they enjoy under British 
institutions is doubtless one reason of 
their partiality for Malacca. But 
there is another, and a rather singu- 
lar one. 

“So great is their predilection for 
Malacca that, when a Chinese has 
made his fortune in the Straits, and 
does not choose to return to his own 
country, it is invariably in that city 
that he finally settles. I one day 
asked a Chinese merchant the reason 
of this preference: ‘Ah!’ he replied, 
with a smile, ‘ there is such a beauti- 
ful cemetery at Malacca!’ 

“The Chinese cemetery at Malacca 
is in reality very beautiful and very 
curious. Upon a vast hill, covered 
with a profusion of sweet-smelling 
shrubs, the tombs are erected. These 
monuments have the form of a horse- 
shoe: the inner enclosure is covered 
with a. granite flag, upon which cha- 
racters are engraved. Thither pious 
sons annually repair to perform the 
ceremonies prescribed by their reli- 
gion. The tombs are far apart, and 
are shaded by violet ipomea, and by 
the rose-coloured cytisus, which en- 
twines around them its flexible boughs. 
The foot of the hill is reached by a 
road along the sea-shore, shaded by 
cocoa trees, whose sonorous leaves 
repeat the harmonious noise of -the 
waves. After seeing the cemetery at 
Malacca, one understands how it is 
that Chinese, who, during their lives, 
love to be well clothed, well housed, 
well fed, have chosen that smiling 
spot to repose in after death. 

*‘ The first Chinese who established 
themselves at Malacca married Malay 
women. At the present day these 
families invariably intermarry. By 
strictly adhering to this custom, these 
strange mortals have succeeded in 
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producing women perfectly similar to 
those of Fo-Kien and Kuan-Tong, with 
the sole difference that they do not 
oblige them to compress their feet. 
In short, they have founded a minia- 
ture China at Malacca, just as they 
grow a forest in their sitting-room 
with dwarf trees; and the Chinese 
colony is not the least curious thing 
to observe in that country.” 

Some travellers have a peculiar ta- 
lent for picking up oddities upon their 
road. They can go nowhere without 
stumbling upon originals, just as some 
persons cannot stir fifty miles from 
their fireside without encountering ad- 
ventures. Dr Yvan has a quick eye 
for the novel and characteristic, and 
constantly makes strange acquaint- 
ances and gets into unusual situations. 
One night at Singapore, after a ramble 
amongst those opium-houses. where 
the Malays go to squander their earn- 
ings and smoke themselves into para- 
dise, he entered the London Hotel 
and found most of his fellow-voyagers 
puffing cheroots, drinking beer of malt 
or ginger, and particularly cursing the 
country and the mendacious travellers 
who had spoken wellof it. ‘* Twenty 
pounds,” exclaimed an exasperated 
Parisian, ‘“* would I at this moment 
willingly give for a stall at the opera!” 
Dr Yvan, less extravagant in his de- 
sires, declared he should be perfectly 
contented to pass his evening as Eng- 
lish bachelors, settled in the colony, 
were wont to pass theirs—in what- 
ever way that might be. Upon hear- 
ing this declaration, an Englishman, 
who was silently smoking in a corner, 
accosted him and offered to gratify 
his wish. An open carriage swiftly 
conveyed them to Campon Glan, the 
Capua of Malacca, where the Briton 
had his petite maison. A long story 
follows—the story of a Malay dam- 
sel, who, disguised in male attire, had 
accompanied an officer to Europe, had 
learned French at Paris and Brussels, 
and had gone through sundry roman- 
tic adventures, until, disgusted with 
the chilly climate of France, she had 
gladly returned to the ardent sun and 
perfumed valleys of Malacca. The 
Campon Glan episode is like a scene 
from the Decameron, but told with all 
propriety and reserve. By amusing 
episodes of this kind, Dr Yvan not 
only fetters the reader’s attention, but 
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conveys, better than by mere descrip- 
tion, a vivid notion of the character 
and habits of the races he meets and 
associates with. Then he passes on 
to Penang, the Prince of Wales’ 
Island, where he finds every advan- 
tage and attraction combined. ‘It is 
here,” he says, “that God realised 
the dream of perpetual spring, isolat- 
ing it at the same time in the midst 
of the ocean, that it might not be in- 
vaded by a greedy and vulgar crowd. 
The poetical Indian races—Parsees, 
Javanese, Hindoos, industrious Chi- 
nese, and a few select Europeans— 
priests of foreign missions, and Eng- 
lish, those kings of the known world 
—possess this domain. For them 
the privileged soil ripens the fruits of 
every tropical zone, from the banana 
of the old Indian world, to the litchi of 
Fo-Kien. For them it decks its bo- 
som with flowers of every country ; 
the sweet-scented camelia, the frangi- 
pane, the lotus, and the rose.” And 
of climate there is every variety, ac- 
cording as you ascend the volcanic 
mountain that crowns the little island, 
whither invalids from India resort to 
recover their health, as European sick 
betake themselves to Madeira or 
Hyeres. The town of Penang, advan- 
tageously situated on the sea-shore, 
is inhabited chiefly by Europeans and 
Chinese ; the Indians and Malays pre- 
ferring to dwell in the country under 
the shade of flowers and fruit-trees. 
Dr Yvan took up his quarters with a 
French friend, the chief of the foreign 
missionaries in Malaya. A most hos- 
pitabie mansion was that of the Rev. 
M. Bigandet, and much frequented by 
French residents and visitors to Pe- 
nang, especially at meal times. All 
that the worthy missionaries asked in 
return for a kindly welcome and good 
fare was that, once in the week, their 
countrymen should follow the example 
of English, Indians, and Chinese, and 
attend the service of their church. 
Even this modest desire was not al- 
ways complied with by the irreverent 
Frenchmen, some of whom were of a 
class that seldom darkens the doors of 
a place of worship. Of such was a 
savage little Corsair, whose acquaint- 
ance Dr Yvan made, a mate or boat- 
swain, who had deserted from his ship 
to seek his fortune amongst the islands 
of the east. His name was Martin; 
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he had bestowed upon himself the rank 
ef captain; he was a short. square- 
built, powerful fellow, red-faced and 
red-bearded, with quick cat-like grey 


eyes. He was noted for his intre- 
pidity, was neither sober nor prudent, 
and commanded a small vessel, man- 
ned by ten Malays and Lascars, with 
which he traded between the islands 
and the mainland. He had a parti- 
cular dislike to shortening sail, and 
usually kept his canvass spread till it 
was blown out of the bolt-ropes, or 
brought down upon deck by the hur- 
ricane. Many were the tales told of 
his perils and prowess. 

‘* Upon one occasion,” Dr Yvan re- 
lates, ‘* Captain Martin was returning 
contentedly to Penang, in fine weather 
and after a profitable trip, when his 
partner called his attention to a sus- 
picious-looking proa, bearing right 
down upon them. His experienced 
eye at once made it out to be a Malay 
craft, carrying small guns, full of men, 
and whose intentions were most un- 
likely to be friendly. It was useless 
to think of getting away; the breeze 
was light, the merchantman moved 
slowly, the proa flew over the sea. 
Without loss of time the captain as- 
sembled his crew, and informed them 
of his intention to resist the pirates, 
whatever their number, to which end 
he would at once serve out the few 
arms there were on board. To this 
project Lascars and Malays vehe- 
mently objected. They had shipped, 
they said, to work the ship, not to 
fight it, and had no notion of getting 
themselves killed in defence of the cap- 
tain’s dollars. And, having said that 
much, they lay down upon the deck. 

‘* Captain Martin did not conde- 
scend to argue with his crew. He as- 
sembled a council of war, consisting 
of himself and his partner. After brief 
deliberation, the council agreed to fight 
to the last cartridge. Then, without 
further words, they went down into 
the cabin. There Captain Martin took 
down two double- barrelled guns, which 
he handed to his partner, with good 
store of ammunition. Then he took 
in one hand a bar of iron, about three 
feet long, and in the other an enor- 
mous cudgel, which had already made 
acquaintance with the backs of most 
of the crew. Thus armed, the two 
friends returned upon deck. 
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‘¢¢ Load the guns in these fellows’ 
presence; station yourself aft, and 
listen to what I say to them.’ 

‘“‘The partner obeyed; then the cap- 
tain threw his iron bar upon the deck, 
grasped the cudgel with both hands, 
and thus harangued the crew :— 

*¢ You will not fight,’ he said; 
‘you have a perfect right to refuse, 
but I have a right to beat and belabour 
you until you obey my orders. I will 
make you dance a famous jig, and if 
you dislike the music, and climb the 
rigging not to hear it, you shall be 
picked off with musket balls.’ 

‘* Without another moment’s delay, 
he assailed Malays and Lascars with 
a storm of blows. The men were so 
terrified by the suddenness and vigour 
of the attack that they thought of 
nothing but escape from the terrible 
cudgel which drew blood wherever it 
fell upon them. They ran in all direc- 
tions, some to the shrouds, some to the 
masts ; one threw himself into the sea, 
and nobody thought of picking him up. 
In ten minutes time the entire crew, 
with the exception of the man who 
was drowned, were prostrate at Cap- 
tain Martin’s feet, wiping the dust 
from his shoes with their faces, and 
swearing to defend the ship till they 
were all killed. 

“© © Very good, my lads,’ said the 
Captain; ‘1 see that gentleness is 
all that is wanted to bring you toa 
sense of your duty; but have a care; 
if you forget yourselves again, it will 
be a more serious matter.’ 

‘* He dropped the cudgel, and took 
up the iron bar. The crew thought it 
better to try and kill the pirates than 
to be inevitably killed by the Cap- 
tain; so they armed themselves with 
hatchets, pikes, boat-hooks — with 
whatever came to hand, in short— 
and made ready to receive the foe. 
Their preparations were scarcely com- 
pleted when the proa was alongside. 
A Malay grappled the merchantman 
with a boat-hook, and six well-armed 
pirates sprang upon her bulwarks. 

‘*¢ Let none stir!’ shouted Captain 
Martin. And, with his terrible iron 
bar he struck down the first two 
Malays who set foot upon the ves- 
sel’s deck. At the same moment his 
partner shot the man who held the 
boat-hook, and the proa drifted from 
the ship’s side. This daring resist- 
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ance startled the pirates; they falter- 
ed, uncertain what to do; their hesi- 
tation was fatal to them, for two 
more shots fell amongst them, each 
hitting its man. Then they spread 
their sails, and fled from the ship as 
swiftly as they had approached it, 
leaving the boarders to their fate. 
By that time Captain Martin had 
but three opponents left: he had kill- 
ed two, and a third lay upon the 
deck with both legs fractured; the 
others yielded themselves prisoners. 

“* Satisfied with his victory, Cap- 
tain Martin, like a humane man as 
he was, first had the Malay with the 
broken legs thrown into the sea, to 
save him unnecessary suffering ; then 
he had the prisoners brought before 
him. He did not keep them long in 
in suspense. After a physiognomical 
examination, he ordered two of them 
tobe hung by the third, who was a 
youth of nineteen. According to his 
expression, he gave this young man 
the benefit of the French law, and 
considered him to lave acted with- 
out discernment. 

“ The Captain returned to Penang 
with two lanterns hung to his masts, 
as he said. He made his report to 
the English authorities; an inquiry 
was instituted, and it was unfortu- 
nately proved that his Malay sailors 
were in league with the pirates. 
Two of them were accordingly con- 
demned to be hung. Upon the day 
of execution, the Captain and his 
mate put on their best clothes, and 
stationed themselves opposite to the 
gallows. 

“¢T had to see it,’ cried Captain 
Martin, when all was over, ‘ before I 
could believe that Englishmen would 
do justice to a Frenchman !’ 

“ That was his way of expressing 
his satisfaction.” 

Captain Martin had an intense 
horror of priests. In France he would 
have gone a mile out of his way to 
avoid meeting one, and he made a 
ludicrous complaint to Dr Yvan of 
the hardship of having to enter a 
missionary’s doors to have the chance 
of finding a countryman. He was 
careful never to go there at meal- 
times, because he would have to hear 
grace and cross himself, and he never 
attended mass on Sundays, although 
he took care always to have one said 
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before he sailed. There was no luck, 
he said, for the seaman who lifted his 
anchor on a Friday, or without hear- 
ing mass. But, in the main, and in 
his own way, the Captain was an 
honest fellow, much attached to the 
hospitable priests, of whom it would 
have been unsafe to speak ill in his 
presence. The mission-house, how- 
ever, is not the only French estab- 
lishment at Penang. There are seve- 
ral French planters and merchants, 
and amongst the former, a M. Dona- 
dieu, a friend of Dr Yvan’s, who 
settled in Prince of Wales’ Island, 
says the Doctor, “full of confidence 
in the efficacious protection of the 
British flag—a flag which, in those 
distant regions, is truly the vigilant 
guardian of the civil, religious, and 
commercial liberty of all it shelters, 
without distinction of nationality.” 
Dr Yvan is one of the most unpre- 
judiced French’ travellers we ever 
met with in print. He is totally free 
from that smouldering envy which 
causes most of his countrymen, when 
on British territory, to expose and 
sneer at small defects, rather than 
to accord just praise and admiration 
to the general administrative wisdom 
that has secured so vast and flourish- 
ing an empire to a little European 
island. 

‘* M. Donadieu has long since 
abjured that foolish, superannuated 
enmity to perfidious Albion which 
still lingers in some of our remote 
provinces. He lost no opportunity 
of convincing me that the English 
nation is, in its colonial establish- 
ments, the representation of the 
strictest equity, and that by far the 
happiest portion of the population of 
India is that which is governed by 
its agents. I was with him in the 
warehouse of a Chinese merchant at 
Penang, who, like Wampou at Singa- 
pore, sold and bought everything in 
creation, when two Malays came into 
the shop. One was a man of forty, 
the other a young fellow of twenty- 
five. The first had for sale the 
magnificent skin of a black panther, 
a fantastical animal, brought into 
fashion by Eugene Sue. The vender 
had more than one point of resem- 
blance with the brute whose spoils 
he offered. He was thin, and of 
small stature ; he crawled rather than 
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walked—his body bent nearly double 
—and, at every step he took, his 
restless eye cast mistrustful glances 
right and left. The younger man 
brought two beautiful birds, confined 
in a spherical cage, such as the 
Malays alone know how to make: he 
walked proudly, his hand resting on 
the hilt of his kreese ; he had a cheer- 
ful, kindly expression of face; his 
look was gentle, but confident. The 
two men had nothing in common but 
the characteristic features of their 
race—in every other respect they 
differed completely; the nature of 
their merchandise was not more dis- 
simidar than the expression of their 
physiognomy.” 

M. Donadieu bade his friend attend 
to what was about to occur. It would 
afford him, he said, an Impression de 
Voyage. Then he addressed the man 
with the black panther’s skin. 


‘“** Wheredid you kill that animal ?’ 


he said. 

““* T do not know; it is not I who 
killed it.’ 

“* ¢ You bought the skin, then?’ 

te 6 No.’ 

‘¢¢ Then how did you become pos- 
sessed of it?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Tt was given me to sell.’ 

‘* ¢ Where are you from?’ 

‘*¢ From the other side of the sea.’ 

‘* ¢ What is the name of your vil- 
lage?’ 

“*¢ What matter ? 
the skin ?’ 

‘“* ¢ Yes ; but tell me, shall I accom- 
pany you to your country? You 
shall take us out hunting, and we will 
pay you for your trouble.’ 

““*T do not go out hunting; will 
you buy the skin ?’ 

‘* * How much do you want for it ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Six dollars.’ 

‘“* ¢T will give you four.’ 

‘“**T must go and ask the owner if 
he will sell it at that price.’ ” 

_ Thereupon the timid dealer left the 
shop, and M. Donadieu turned to the 
young man with the cage of birds. 

‘*** Where are you from?’ he ab- 
ruptly asked. 

“* From Koulet Tambon, in the 
Company’s country,’ was the ready 
reply. 

‘“** Will you take us to hunt tigers 
and elephants with the men of your 
village ? ’ 


Will you buy 
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““*Give mea gun, and we will 
chase the elephants to Siam.’ 

‘*¢ How much for your birds ?’ 

** * Two dollars.’ ” 

M. Donadieu asked Dr Yvan in 
French if he really wanted the parro- 
quets, and then offered a dollar for 
them. But the ear of the intelligent 
Malay was caught by the foreign 
tongue, and, neglecting his trade, 
he overwhelmed M. Donadieu with 
questions. He could not understand 
that the French were governed nei- 
ther by the English nor by a rajah, 
but by a king of their own. His cu- 
riosity was so great, his inquiries were 
sO numerous, that to satisfy him it 
would have been necessary to deliver 
a long lecture on politics and geo- 
graphy. M. Donadieu got rid of him 
by promising to answer all his ques- 
tions another day. The two gentle- 
men paid him for his birds, and left 
the shop. 

‘¢ At the door,” says Dr Yvan, “‘ we 
found the man with the panther skin. 
He held it out to us, we handed him 
four dollars, he silently received them, 
and ran away, looking anxiously 
about him to see if nobody had seen 
him take his money. 

‘6 * Well, doctor,’ said M. Dona- 
dieu, ‘do you comprehend ?’ 

‘“* ¢ Perfectly,’ replied I; ‘ one of 
the two Malays is a British subject ; 
tke other, the poor vassal of one of 
the King of Siam’s tributary rajahs.’ 

‘¢ ¢ The skin-seller,’ said my friend, 
‘ dirty and miserable though he looks, 
is very probably a rich man in his 
own country. He carries on a small 
clandestine trade, and carefully con- 
ceals his prosperity. He well knows 
how ready his honourable sovereign 
is with decrees of confiscation ; and 
he is uneasy and suspicious, because 
he and his countrymen are surrounded 
by spies, and for ever in dread of the 
master’s eye. He dares not answer 
a question, lest he should in some 
way compromise himself, and is in 
that constant state of salutary terror 
which is the sole security of despotic 
governments. The young Malay, 
upon the other hand, is a British sub- 
ject, has none of those reasons for 
alarm and anxiety; he is cheerful, 
alert, frank, and free-spoken; he 
knows he has nothing to fear from his 
masters. Under their protection he 
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enjoys the fruit of his toil, and he 
laughs at the petty tyrants before 
whom his forefathers trembled.’ ” 
During his pleasant walks about 
Penang, to which he more than once 
returned during his stay in the East, 
Dr Yvan often amused himself by 
erecting, in imagination, in one of the 
charming valleys that furrow the 
mountain slope, a pleasant hermitage, 
where to end his days in the tranquil 
study and enjoyment of nature. In 
fancy he planted his little domain with 
the fragrant fruit-trees of India, and 
peopled it with every inoffensive ani- 
mal, including a few Malays, that 
Providence has placed upon our earth. 
One day the captain of a steamer, 
who had brought him to Penang, 
took him to see an English army sur- 
geon, resident in the island. The Eng- 
lishman’s grounds were the realisa- 
tion of Dr Yvan’s day-dream. There, 
magnificent trees were inhabited by 
monkeys of every kind, by parrots of 
every hue; on the thick herbage 
grazed deer, and a beautiful species 
of antelope, peculiar to Malaya, and 
not larger than a hare. Water-fowl 
peopled a piece of water as clear as 
crystal, and, at its master’s voice, a 
young tapir emerged from a clump of 
reeds, and caressed him with its little 
trunk. The two doctors were soon 
the best friends in the world. Their 
tastes and pursuits were identical, and 
sympathy was quickly established 
between them. Both were passionate 
naturalists ; both had in horror the 
system of filling glazed cupboards 
with the stuffed skins of birds and 
beasts. The Englishman, especially, 
was a fanatic in this particular, and 
foretold that, at no distant date, zoo- 
logical gardens would everywhere re- 
place dusty museums. Then, in the 
ardour of his love for the brute crea- 
tion, he uttered fierce censures upon 
those men of science who, under pre- 
tence of physiological studies, an- 
nually commit thousands of murders. 
‘+ The most polite and gentle nation in 
the universe,” he said, ‘* pays honour 
to a certain number of rogues, whose 
only merit consists in having perpe- 
trated innumerable assassinations, to 
prove that a mutilated animal suffers 
and complains, and cannot act and live 
as if it had undergone no operation ! 
Believe me, there is no great differ- 
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ence between these abominable ma- 
niacs and a Papavoine or a Cornier 
(noted French murderers) ; they are 
horrible madmen, and deserve to be 
brought to the scaffold.” To calm the 
irritation of this worthy monomaniac, 
Dr Yvan took up the defence of the 
men of science thus furiously assailed 
and sweepingly condemned—men, he 
says, whom he himself personally 
knows and esteems. But the Doctor 
is a bit of a satirist, and his defence 
hardly leaves his friends in better 
plight than the Englishman’s accusa- 
tions. ‘* You are too severe, my dear 
sir,” he said. ‘* The learned men in 
question are not so guilty as*you 
would make them out to be, they are 
only stupid and ambitious. An ambi- 
tious man, without talent, has no 
moral sense; to succeed, he would 
flay his own father and mother. These 
men have discovered, in one of the 
recesses of spurious science, an occu- 
pation which the hangman would dis- 
dain, and they have taken it up. It 
is through impotence and stupidity 
that they have become ferocious and 
infamous. Death is too severe a pun- 
ishment for such people ; a good bas- 
tinadoing would suffice to recall them 
to better sentiments.” 

This reasoning usually calmed the 
army surgeon; and then the two 
doctors held long confabulations con- 
cerning the intelligence of animals, 
comparing notes, establishing grada- 
tions of understanding in the brute 
species, and making, Dr Yvan assures 
us, more useful and conclusive observa- 
tions than ever were made by cold- 
blooded experimentalists guilty of 
vivisection. 

On his arrival in the Indian seas, 
M. de Lagrené, the chief of the mis- 
sion to China, to which Dr Yvan was 
attached, sent a sloop of war to the 
archipelago of Holo, to seek an island, 
unoccupied by Europeans, which he 
might take possession of in the name 
of France. Captain Guérin, the offi- 
cer commanding the sloop, pitched 
upon the island of Basilan, and, un- 
der pretext of hydrographical obser- 
vations, sought a good point to found 
an establishment. He had nearly 
satisfied himself in this respect, when 
one of his officers, a young man of 
great promise, begged him to let him 
explore the banks of a river which 
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supplied the ship with water. Cap- 
tain Guérin unwillingly consented, on 
the express condition that he should 
not land, or lose sight of the corvette, 
and that he should return on board at 
the first signal. The officer set out, 
accompanied by one sailor, who 
steered—two boys, as rowers—and a 
young Dutch interpreter. Every one 
of these five persons had a gun; but 
their arms, which they had no ex- 
pectation of using, were stowed away 
under the benches, and the one be- 
longing to the officer was even left in 
its bag. When the boat entered the 
river, a number of the natives went 
down to the water’s edge, protesting 
their amicable intentions. At their 
urgent request, and forgetting his 
promise to the captain, the young 
officer approached the shore, and took 
two of them into the boat. These 
were thorough-bred Malays, and ap- 
parently chiefs. One was young, the 
other apparently about fifty years 
old, judging from his grizzled mus- 
tachios. They were armed with 
kreeses — not the slender Malacca 
kreese, but large and formidable 
weapons. After some conversation 
through the interpreter, the officer 
took his gun out, and showed it to 
the elder of the Malays, who examined 
and admired it, and asked it as a gift. 
It was refused, and restored to its 
bag. By this time the boat was some 
way up the river, which was very 
winding, and fringed by gigantic ve- 
getation. 

“** We are out of sight of the ship, 
sir,’ said the cockswain, ‘ do you think 
it is safe to go farther?’ 

‘¢*¢ What have we to fear from these 
two men?’ replied the imprudent 
youth. ‘ We are five against them. 
Go on.’ 

** As he spoke, the boat received a 
violent shock ; the old Malay plunged 
his kreese into the young man’s breast, 
and his companion split the cock- 
swain’s head. Both wounds were 
instantaneously mortal; the two vic- 
tims did not even utter acry. The 
three lads would have seized their 
guns, but the younger Malay, his legs 
straddled, held them under his feet. 
It was in thus taking possession of 
them that he had given the boat the 
shock which had been the signal of 
the double murder. This frightful 
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scene passed in an instant. The three 
boys, seeing resistance useless, jumped 
into the water and reached the shore; 
but the Malays pursued them, and 
took them to their village as pri- 
soners.” 

The news of this catastrophe soon 
reached the corvette, through some 
of the numerous chiefs who divide 
amongst them the sovereignty of Ba- 
silan. The murderer of the officer 
was a certain Youssouf, king of part 
of the island. The sultan of Holo 
being considered the legitimate ruler 
of Basilan, Captain Guérin, after re- 
covering the three prisoners, by pay- 
ment of three thousand dollars, sailed 
for Holo, in company with another 
French corvette, then in those waters, 
to demand satisfaction. At his first 
summons, the sultan himself came on 
board, declared that his subjects at 
Basilan had long since emancipated 
themselves from his rule, that he was 
unable to reduce them to submission, 
and that he should be delighted to see 
them chastised by the French ships. 
So the Sabine and the Victorieuse re- 
turned to Basilan, sent their boats 
up the river, and peppered the Malays 
with grape-shot, killing a score of 
them, and blowing offone of Youssouf’s 
hands. There they were joined by 
the Siréne and the Cléopatre; and 
the little squadron, under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Cécille, pre- 
pared for a cruise amongst the pirates 
of the archipelago of Holo or Soulou. 
They first explored .Basilan, and 
opened negotiations with some of the 
indigenous chiefs hostile to Youssouf. 
Basilan is so completely covered 
with trees, from the summit of its 
mountains down into the very water 
that surrounds it, that it resembles a 
great basket of foliage, whose inter- 
woven branches completely conceal 
the object on which it rests. No 
naked peaks or barren crags tower 
above the mass of rich verdure. The 
cone-like summits of the hills are 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation, 
and the plaing are entirely covered 
with trees, which bear flowers and 
fruit the whole year through. In the 
lowlands are large plantations of rice 
and cotton; and the island possesses 
a harbour, protected from the two 
monsoons by a promontory and by the 
little island of Malawami, affording 
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anchorage to the largest craft, and 
capable of containing two hundred 
sail of all sizes. Concerning the 
population of the island, here is a 
passage from Dr Yvan, coinciding 
exactly with certain parts of M. de la 
Gironiére’s book on the Philippine 
Islands: “It would appear that the 
island is inhabited by various races. 
Thus the mountainous parts are said 
to be occupied by néyritos, similar to 
those found in the interior of Luzon, 
and which have great points of identity 
with the Papuan negroes; whilst the 
centre of the island is peopled with a 
race that is almost white (like the 
Tinguianés described by M. de la 
Gironiére), and the coast is inhabited 
by the Malays.” The whole popu- 
lation of Basilan consists of about ten 
thousand persons, divided into petty 
tribes, constantly at war, stealing 
each other’s oxen and horses, and re- 
venging themselves by horrible re- 
prisals. Old Panglamet Tiram, chief 
of a tribe friendly to the French, went 
on board the flagship, and offered to 
sell two women, whom he had taken 
from a hostile tribe which had lifted 
his cattle. By means of these two 
women he had hoped to get back his 
four-footed beasts; but, after a good 
deal of parleying, the ladies’ husbands 
came to the decision that it was just 
as well for each party to keep its 
prey. This was a dead loss to Pan- 
glamet, for the women were old and 
ugly, and neither useful nor saleable. 
Panglamet was one of three dis- 
tinguished Basilanians who favoured 
the French admiral with their visits. 
He was a dignified old pirate, seventy- 
seven years of age, and of Arab physi- 
ognomy; and he was father-in-law 
to Tuam Baram, an iman of great re- 
nown, who long delayed to honour 
the French frigate with his presence. 
Arac, the iman’s son-in-law, accom- 
panied Panglamet on his first visit. 
He was a pure type of the Malay 
race; small in stature, but admi- 
rably formed and _strong-limbed. 
Energy and mistrust-were the pre- 
vailing characteristics of his counte- 
nance. He was almost black, and 
wore a rose-coloured robe, given him 
by some European, and which set off 
his delicate complexion to the best 
advantage. . As to Tuam (Lord) Ba- 
ram, when he at last condescended 
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to visit the Cléopéire, the French 
were greatly disappointed with his 


appearance. He was a common- 
looking savage, with a face and man- 
ners the very reverse of aristocratic. 
He had girded himself with a French 
sabre, wore shoes—a rare thing in 
Basilan—and had his fingers covered 
with rings set with coloured glass. 
**Such as they were,” says Dr Yvan, 
“these three men realised the types 
which imagination summons up, when, 
under the impression of a course of 
reading more or less romantic, we 
picture to ourselves the pirates of the 
straits of Sunda, of the Holo archi- 
pelago, and of the coasts of Borneo. 
These are the courageous, cruel, 
treacherous mariners who, with kreese 
in girdle and lance in fist, confront 
the most imminent dangers with a 
fantastical energy. Their counte- 
nances, naturally harsh, assume a for- 
midable expression when, through 
the long hair that half conceals their 
features, one discerns their blood-red 
lips and black teeth.” To this abo- 
minable family belong those hardly- 
used adventurers, in whose behalf 
Mr Joseph Hume has repeatedly 
made such stubborn fights, and heaped 
so much abuse on Sir James Brooke. 
The perusal of Dr Yvan’s second 
volume would enable the honourable 
and particularly obstinate member for 
Montrose to form a juster estimate 
than he has hitherto done of the occu- 
pations and deserts of the corsairs of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Admiral 
Cécille stood on very little ceremony 
with them. On reaching Soulou, 
M. de Lagrené went ashore and had 
an interview with the sultan, who 
received him in a most unpalatial 
wooden house, and conversed with 
him through the medium of a fat 
Tagal half-breed, whom the squadron 
had picked up at Manilla, and who 
went by the name of Mucho-Calor 
(much heat), because these two words 
were never out of his mouth. His 
fan in one hand, his handkerchief in 
the other, the obese Mucho-Calor 
walked the deck, communicating, fifty 
times a-day, to all his acquaintances, 
his opinion as to the sultriness of the 
atmosphere. To the sultan, who was 
surrounded by his datous or nobles, 
Mucho-Calor explained, in few words, 
the errand on which the French had 
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come. A Basilan chief, he said, had 
killed two Frenchmen, and taken three 
others prisoners. The sultan was 
called upon to punish the guilty, or 
to resign the sovereignty he claimed 
over Basilan. If he refused compli- 
ance, the French would revenge them- 
selves, and, if it suited them, take 
possession of the island as though it 
had no owner. The reply, enveloped 
in flowers of Holo rhetoric, and in 
phrases highly complimentary to the 
French, was to the effect, that they 
were perfectly at liberty tochastise the 
people of Basilan; and that if, within 
the space of six months, the sultan’s 
rebel subjects had not returned under 
his paternal yoke, he would sell them 
the island for fifty thousand dollars. 
Nothing was concluded at this inter- 
view. In the course of the following 
night, the sentinels on board the 
French ships gave the alarm. People 
were swimming round the vessels, and 
making signs that they wished to go 
on board. One of the mysterious 
swimmers was permitted to do so, and 
as soon as he put foot on deck, he 
threw himself on his knees, and made 
the sign of the cross. He was a Chris- 
tian slave, whom the Soulou pirates 
had made prisoner on the coast of 
Manilla. The other swimmers were 
in the same plight as himself. Ropes 
were thrown to them, and they were 
taken on board. They were all Chris- 
tian Tagals from the Philippines. 
There were also European slaves, 
they said, detained at Soulou, but on 
the arrival of the French ships they 
had been sent up the country. At 
daybreak the Cleopatra hoisted a red 
flag, with a white cross, and fired a 
gun, as a signal to the captives. The 
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following nights, a still larger number 
of slaves came off, and amongst them 
were a Spaniard and an Indian from 
the Malabar coast. Probably the 
asylum thus afforded to these unhappy 
slaves was offensive to the sultan, for 
he did not attempt to renew negotia- 
tions, and in a few days the squadron 
returned to Basilan. There an attack 
was made upon the enemy’s palisades, 
which were captured, with some loss on 
the part of the assailants; avillage was 
burned, as was also a very large quan- 
tity of rice in stacks and warehouses, 
and a thousand cocoa trees were 
cut down. Youssouf’s dwelling was 
amongst those destroyed, and Youssouf 
himself died of his wounds a few days 
later. A considerable number of Ma- 
lays were killed. The example thus 
set by the French has since, as the 
reader will doubtless remember, been 
followed by the Spaniards, who had 
long patiently endured the insolent 
aggressions of los moros de Iolo, but 
who at last mustered resolution for an 
expedition against them, and the pira- 
tical archipelago is now submissive to 
the flag of Spain. 

Dr Yvan concludes, in his second 
volume, the narrative of his Malayan 
rambles, and commences the third 
part of his work—an account of his re- 
sidence in China. With this he makes 
but little progress, and apparently 
intends to devote to it a third volume 
—which, judging from the two we 
have already noticed, can hardly fail 
to be of strong interest. It is long 
since we have met with a more amus- 
ing book of travels, or one in which 
the interest is more equally distri- 
buted, and thoroughly sustained from 
the first page to the very last. 
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A FEW WORDS ON FRANCE. 


Tae hopes founded on the recent 
situation of the lady who, with a for- 
tune not less extraordinary than that 
of her husband, sits upon the imperial 
throne of France, have for the pre- 
sent been disappointed, and there is 
little doubt that, with all his trust in 
destiny, his faith in the duration of 
his power, and in its survival in his 
descendants, Napoleon III. has se- 
verely felt the disappointment. That 
trust, that faith, never failed him in 
the most adverse circumstances ; they 
have been the source of much of his 
strength, and are almost justified by 
the vicissitudes and triumph of his 
life. Were he overthrown to-morrow 
by some new revolution as complete 
as that which raised him to his pre- 
sent eminence, he would recommence 
his work with the same patience, the 
same tenacity of purpose, the same 
indomitable will, which have hitherto 
characterised him. His confidence in 
his destiny is unbounded, -and it will 
quit him but with his latest breath. 

The present moment, when France 
is tranquil, and not unprosperous— 
when her sovereign, elected by the 
voices of the immense majority of her 
population, is acknowledged by all 
the powers of Europe—seems no unfit 
time to take a short glance at the 
condition of a country which, with- 
in the last sixtg years, has passed 
through every form of government, 
from the wildest democracy to the 
sternest despotism. Without at pre- 
sent discussing the nature of his 
claims, or the means by which he has 
attained power, we note the services 
he has rendered to social order. These 
ought not to be forgotten, as they 
cannot be denied. One fact is mani- 
fest and indisputable—never during 
the early period of a new regime has 
France enjoyed such tranquillity as 
now. But we hesitate to go further ; 
we dare not look too far into the 
fature ; and we doubt whether the 
warmest partisans of Louis Napoleon 
regard it without misgivings. While 
health and vigour of intellect are 
spared to him, he may continue suc- 
cessfully to repress the revolutionary 
spirit, and be more than a match for 


any competitor who would dispute his 
throne. But in one respect at least, 
his position is similar to that of his 
uncle—he is alone. Neither a common 
misfortune nor a common prosperity 
has cordially united the members of 
the Buonaparte family ; and, with the 
exception of Louis Napoleon himself, 
not one has shown capacity for com- 
mand. It is true that the Emperor 
had long been considered as equally 
deficient. To the world he seemed 
an idle dreamer, haunted by a morbid 
desire for notoriety, and tormented by 
a vague and wild ambition. Many 
laughed at him, a few who believed 
him in earnest pitied him ; but his 
attempts to realise his aspirations, 
and to overthrow the power of a man 
who had already spared his life, drew 
upon him general reprobation. Fail- 
ure is not necessarily a proof of imbe- 
cility. Had the escape from Elba 
proved disastrous from the beginning, 
as was predicted by many, who fan- 
cied that the army had forgotten its 
old commander, few would have 
doubted that the mighty intellect 
which once swayed the destinies of 
Europe had been extinguished amid 
the horrors of the Russian campaign, 
or annihilated by the reverses of the 
subsequent period. Had Ney made 
his promise good, or had accident ar- 
rested the flight of the eagle from 
Cannes to the towers of Notre-Dame, 
Napoleon would have been ranked with 
the merest adventurer that ever, with 
stupid obstinacy, rushed upon his fate. 
In all such daring undertakings, suc- 
cess is everything. There are persons 
who believe that Louis Napoleon’s 
chances at Strasburg and Boulogne 
were not so wretched as were generally 
supposed. Had either attempt succeed- 
ed—and the events of February proved 
what little root the Orleanist dynasty 
had taken in the country—none would 
have ridiculed Louis Napoleon, and 
he would have dated his reign from 
1836 or 1840. But the incapacity of 
the other Buonapartes is not contested, 
and we believe it to be incontestible. 
The age of the only surviving brother 
of the first Emperor would preclude 
his playing any part more distin- 
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guished than the one he now fills. 
His son Napoleon pretended to a 
leadership among the most violent of 
the revolutionary faction, though his 
name must have made him an object 
of suspicion to the Mountain. He 
was foolish enough to embroil himself 
with the chief of his family, whilst he 
failed in obtaining the confidence, or 
winning the respect, of any political 
party in the state. His cousin, dis- 
trustful of one on whom in fact none 
can depend, has, with consummate 
dexterity, quietly extinguished him 
as a public man. A few soothing 
words, a complimentary phrase, the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
for the present, and, for the future, 
the prospect of succeeding to supreme 
power, have cooled the fervour of the 
republican chief, destroyed him in the 
opinion of the few who believed him 
sincere, but have not placed him in a 
better position with moderate men. 
He is mistrusted or disliked by all; 
and, in fact, so strong is the feeling 
of repulsion, that we believe his acces- 
sion to power, under any circum- 
stances, or with any denomination, 
would be the signal for a fierce and 
general resistance. The revolution of 
the Roman States brought the Prince 
of Canino into public notice ; but his 
conduct in that crisis was not of a 
nature to recommend him to the 
French people. Pierre Buonaparte, 
after two or three not very reputable 
displays in the National Assembly, 
seems to have disappeared altogether. 
His brief military career in Africa is 
no addition to hisfame. Of the other 
surviving sons of Lucien Buonaparte, 
two are very favourably spoken of; 
but as public men they are unknown. 
Their tastes and pursuits, however 
correct in private life, are not such as 
fit them for a high and arduous sta- 
tion. Their conduct may be irre- 
proachable, but they do not possess 
the qualities requisite in such critical 
times as the present. Should the 
career of Louis Napoleon be suddenly 
closed, who is there of all his relations 
that could fill his place for a month? 
What we have said of the Buona- 
parte family, and its want of influence, 
1s applicable to most of those who 
were the actors in the revolution of 
February. Of those who have van- 
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ished from the scene as of those who 
remain, we doubt if there be one who 
is competent to the task of govern- 
ment. ‘The most formidable oppon- 
ents, or competitors, of Louis Napo- 
leon were swept away on the 2d 
December, with scarce an effort. No 
hand was raised to save or to avenge 
them ; for the events which followed 
the coup d'état were not occasioned 
by his treatment of Thiers, Changar- 
nier, Baze, or Lamoriciére; and the 
men of Clamecy did not slay or pil- 
lage to avenge the fate of the dispersed 
or captive members of the Assembly. 
This, perhaps, is as good a comment 
as any other on the revolution of 
February. The more we reflect, the 
more we are astonished how a nation 
like France, with its intelligent and 
brave population, should have sub- 
mitted to that degradation; and how 
men can at this day look each other 
in the face and not blush for very 
shame and indignation, when they re- 
member how they trembled at the nod 
of such creatures as those who then 
ruled over Paris, and whose follies 
they tolerated when they did not ap- 
plaud them. It proves to us, if any 
doubt on that head yet existed, that 
France is still unfit for constitutional 
liberty ; and we believe that some 
eminent and experienced men in that 
country hold the same opinion, al- 
though they dare not express it. The 
experiment was made under favour- 
able circumstances from 1815 to 1848, 
and it failed, not so much on account 
of the opposition of the party avowedly 
opposed to liberal institutions, as of 
the strength of the democratic faction, 
and of the intrigues, the jealousies, 
the selfishness, and the blunders of 
the constitutional party itself. - 

We are not the admirers nor the 
apologists of Louis Napoleon. His 
desire to keep on pacific terms with 
foreign states, and particularly with 
this country, we believe to be mainly 
inspired by a wholesome regard for 
his own interests; ‘but there is no 
reason why his declarations should be 
less entitled to credit than those of 
Lamartine, when he was at the head 
of public affairs. The best.guarantee 
for peace is to be found in the vigil- 
ance and strength of the governments 
of Europe. Republican France could 
not long exist without propagandism, 
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and the attempt on the Belgian frontier, 
known as the expedition of Risquons- 
Tout, was but a foretaste of what the 
republic would have done when it had 
acquired stability. Propagandism was, 
in fact, the essential condition of its 
existence; and had the coterie, whose 
rule then disgraced the country, been 
allowed time to seat itself firmly in 
power, we should have seen inflam- 
matory proclamations addressed to 
the “‘ oppressed populations,” and de- 
fiance flung in the face of every sove- 
reign in Europe. Thanks, not to its 
sincerity, or to its pacific disposition, 
but to the terror inspired by the fero- 
cious rabble which paralysed the ener- 
gies of the new republic, and kept the 
government in constant alarm for its 
existence, no more serious attempt 
was made to invade other states. 
The editors of the National, and their 
friends and followers, were too much 
occupied in looking to their own in- 
‘terest, or taking care of their own 
throats, to rescue other nations from 
slavery. Had matters continued in 
that condition for some time longer, 
the government must have yielded, 
or have perished; the torrent would 
have swept away every obstacle to its 
fury, and we should soon have found 
how hollow was the moderation of a 
system which in reality depended on 
its revolutionising every state in Eu- 
rope. We should have soon found 
what we were to expect from univer- 
sal suffrage in the hands of desperate 
adventurers, for the few moderate but 
incapable men among them would 
have disappeared in the tempest. 
One of the gravest charges brought 
against the French emperor is his 
treatment of the public press. The 
existence of the press depends, in fact, 
on his single will. The power in- 
trusted to the government function- 
aries in the provinces, and sometimes 
capriciously exercised by them, of 
suppressing, after three warnings, a 
journal that, without in the least over- 
stepping the limits of fair discussion, 
contains a statement displeasing to 
those persons, places the journalist at 
the mercy of the executive. Were 
the times we live in ordinary times, 
such a system could not be defended 
nor palliated. But if the press of 
France has been all but silenced, the 
cause is to be found in its own un- 
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justifiable excesses. The right to pub- 
lish opinions on all subjects is one of 
those blessings which can only be ap- 
preciated by a people who have served 
a long and patient apprenticeship to 
liberty, and who know by experience 
that the freedom which deserves the 
name, or which possesses the elements 
of durability, is not the unbridled 
license which all at once succeeds a 
state of servile prostration. It was not 
thus that we have won that liberty. 
We had long laboured to find the 
point which is equally remote from 
prohibition, and from license, and we 
resolved the problem. We have ascer- 
tained the amount of freedom and the 
nature of the restraint which secure 
to public writers the greatest extent 
of discussion consistent with public 
order, and with respect for private 
chavacter. Yet even with us the free- 
dom of the press was not always what 
it now is; and not very long since 
productions would have been prose- 
cuted as mischievous, or treasonable, 
which now pass as harmless dulness. 
‘“*My government,” Cromwell boasted, 
‘**is not worth preserving, if it can- 
not stand against paper-shot.” The 
Protector did not, it is true, prosecute 
the libeller, but he trusted to the 
strong arm of power to keep him 
down. It is a long time since periodi- 
cal publications were the systematic 
purveyors of gross slander, or mini- 
stered to the vitiated appetite of the 
vulgar; but the change is owing to 
the increased refinement of the read- 
ing public, to its improved taste, and 
sounder judgment. The lampooners 
are few and obscure who still gratify 
a morbid curiosity for scandal; who 
are not ashamed to subsist upon that 
base traffic; who find nothing too 
humble to escape notice, nothing too 
exalted for their audacity, nothing too 
sacred for their rapaciousness. All 
such excesses are, with us, brought to 
their proper level; and thanks to our 
good sense and love of justice, there 
is little fear that the press will lose its 
proper influence, and its claim to re- 
spect, or that it will ever fall before 
the hand of power. 

In France, the freedom of the press 
has been, like everything else that is 
valuable, abused by that reckless 
people. The Revolution of February 
was the signal for the disruption of 
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allthe bonds that kept society toge- 
ther; and liberty was only under- 
stood as giving to each man the 
power of acting as he pleased, with- 
out the remotest reference to, or 
regard for, his fellow-citizen. Scarce- 
ly had the barricades disappeared 
from the streets of Paris, when a 
crowd of publications appeared in 
every form, style, and denomination, 
and of every imaginable doctrine. 
No people have a more acute percep- 
tion of the ridiculous than the French ; 
none are more witty in exposing the 
weaknesses or the prejudices of others ; 
none more sensitive when their own 
foibles or vices are held up to deri- 
sion, or to censure; and yet few 
afford so much material for both. 
Were these incomprehensible eccen- 
tricities.of a harmless nature, they 
would be simply amusing; but the 
world is sometimes inade to pay too 
dearly for its laughter. The press 
could not escape the discredit into 
which every other institution had 
fallen. A patient writer has taken 
the trouble to enumerate and describe 
the new publications, daily and week- 
ly, which started suddenly into ex- 
istence immediately after the insur- 
rection of February, and which ex- 
pired before the Dictatorship of 
1851. The curious list counts not less 
than twelve hundred newspapers for 
Paris, most of them published under 
the strangest titles, and advocating 
theories the most incompatible with 
order, such as it was even then 
understood—theories so wild that, if 
carried into practice, they would 
transform the most polished nation 
in Europe into a land of savages. 
It must not be supposed that these 
effusions were unheeded by the pub- 
lic. They were addressed to the 
most ignorant and brutal part of the 
populace—to men who had arms in 
their hands, and were reeking from 
the insurrection in which they had 
been victorious; and who were only 
too desirous to be let loose on the 
aristocrat or the capitalist—that is, 
on every man who did not wear a 
blouse—who had a house over his 
head, or who had anything to lose. 
For months the excited populace 
were told, day after day, that they, 
and they alone, were the real sove- 
reign of the nation—that they had 
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hitherto been enslaved by heartless, 
unprincipled, and cruel tyrants, who 
trafficked in their blood—that the 
moment had now come for the resti- 
tution of the civil rights of which 
they had been cheated, and of the 
property of which they had been 
plundered. All who belonged to the 
upper and middle classes were point- 
ed to as the plunderers of the people ; 
for, in revolutionary phraseology, 
that comprehensive term does not 
apply to those classes; and “ the 
people” were exhorted to enforce 
restitution. The result of all this 
was what might naturally be antici- 
pated. The theories preached by the 
Socialist journals, which mocked at 
all law, and defied all restraint, were 
soon after tried on the barricades of 
June. The titles of some of those 
publications were often as. grotesque 
as the doctrines they defended were 
hideous. More than one respectable 
and moderate organ of opinion was 
hurried away by the current. The 
Gazette de France, the oldest of the 
French newspapers, and the sup- 
porter of legitimacy, changed its 
name, and advocated, under a revo- 
lutionary title, doctrines more suited 
to the wild humour of the moment. 
In the hope that the restoration of 
Henry V. would be effected in the 
general confusion, it supported the 
“‘ appeal to the people,” and, to 
attain its object, descended to flatter 
the passions of the mob, under the 
alluring title of The Banquet Social. 
The Sans Culotte represented the 
ideas of the notorious Blanqui, now 
or very recently a prisoner in the 
fortress of Belle-Isle, for the part he 
took in the insurrection of the 15th 
May. The Sans Culotte was founded 
by a journeyman tailor named Hilby; 
all aristocratic privileges—including, 
of course, that of wearing the neces- 
sary article of clothing from which 
the journal derived its name—were 
denounced in its pages. The Lunettes 
du Pere Duchesne, originally La Re- 
publique des Femmes, excited the 
revolutionary spirit in women, not 
only in political, but in domestic 
concerns. The Journal des Cotillons, 
also for the use of the sex, kept up 
the republican flame by means of 
poetical effusions, one of which, the 
Marseillaise des Cotillons, exhorted 
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them to throw off the matrimonial 
yoke, and proclaim the superiority of 
women over their tyrant husbands. 
The Regne du Diable (or Devil's Reign) 
was illustrated by a frontispiece dis- 
playing the Devil. In the foreground 
was a panther, holding in his claws 
a toad and a serpent; to the left, 
brother Leotand, of the Christian fra- 
ternity of Toulouse, strangling his vic- 
tim Cecile Combettes—Louis Philippe 
and a Capuchin; on the other side 
were grouped a member of the order 
of Jesuits, the Duke of Praslin mur- 
dering his wife, and the Pope encou- 
raging him, while Proudhon looked 
joyously over all in the form of a 
winged spirit. The Robespierre was 
another whose title sufficiently indi- 
cated its principles. It professed 
social reforms after the manner of and 
by the same means as its prototype. 
Its articles were a dilution of the 
speeches of the terrible Dictator in 
the Convention. ‘* The people”—that 
is, the Sans Culottes, ‘* were,” it said, 
‘* the sole sovereign ; the representa- 
tives were but the people’s clerks.” 
It demanded the abolition of the 
penalty of death for political crimes, 
and “ the abolition of misery—perfect 
liberty, equality, fraternity, solidarity, 
unity. The Robespierre was founded 
with the twofold object of indicating 
the remedies for social misery, and 
holding up to public execration the 
reactionists who lull the people to 
sleep, and the mountebanks who 
flatter it for their own selfish pur- 
poses. The Robespierre will not fail 
in its mission,” &c. &c. One of the 
“‘ reactionists” thus denounced was 
no less a personage than the patriotic 
tailor who had given such proofs of 
disinterestedness, by denouncing as 
an aristocratic privilege the use of 
breeches. The Lampion hépublicain 
commenced its task of enlightening 
the public by an article entitled ‘The 
Massacre of June, or the Tomb of 
Liberty ;” and it deified the insur- 
gents who made that month so me- 
morable in the revolutionary annals 
of Paris. Such are a very few, but 
not the worst specimens, of the 
newspaper press which flourished in 
those days. Each journal pretended 
to be the only true expounder of the 
people’s rights. Religion, respect 
for legitimate authority, the domestic 
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virtues—all, in fact, which men had 
been accustomed to regard with 
reverence, were denounced as the 
prejudices and errors of a barba- 
rous age and a corrupt society, and 
on the ruins of which a new system 
would be organised, when man could 
gratify his passions without restraint, 
and free from the tyranny of laws, 
human or divine. In some the wor- 
ship of the Almighty was scoffed 
at, and characterised as a degrading 
superstition ; and, in others, Heaven 
was appealed to, to sanction the most 
blasphemous ravings. The abolition 
of all fiscal rights enabled the dealers 
in this mischievous trash to sell it at 
the lowest price, and to circulate it 
in every corner of France. Every 
low .wine - house — which supplied 
liquors as bratalising and noxious to 
the body, as those effusions were to 
the mind—was converted into a read- 
ing or debating-room. At break of 
day the venders of these papers were 
seen dogging the steps of the work- 
man as he proceeded to his daily 
labour. For the smallest coin the 
labouring classes, already inspired 
with hatred against the upper ranks, 
had this moral poison administered 
to them. The excesses of the press 
in the early part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe had been of such a nature as 
to require the application of the strin- 
gent laws known as the Laws of Sep- 
tember ; but, at the period of which 
we speak, the National itself, the 
well-known organ of the republican 
faction, was deemed as reactionist as 
the temperate and monarchical De- 
bats. It is quite clear that no govern- 
ment, and no society, could possibly 
exist in such conditions. Those who 
had denounced those laws as a wan- 
ton act of oppression, soon felt the 
necessity of putting a stop to the in- 
creasing evil. General Cavaignac, 
who was regarded as the personifica- 
tion of republican virtue, thongh of 
moderate opinions, treated the press, 
when he was in power, with very 
little ceremony indeed. It is true 


he was accused of acting so out of 
regard for the party to which he be- 
longed, and from undue partiality 
towards its chosen organ, which he 
desired to raise on the ruin of a rival 
journal; but, whatever was his real 
motive, it is certain that, on the plea 
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of public safety, he suppressed several 
journals by his sole authority, and 
shut up their editors in solitary con- 
finement, without form of law or judg- 
ment of any kind. 

The recklessness which character- 
ised the press of that day was sur- 
passed, if possible, by the clubs, when 
the right of meeting for the discussion 
of political topics was uncontrolled. 
In those permanent associations, soon 
organised in every quarter of Paris, 
the same exaggerated doctrines which 
were enunciated in print were pro- 
claimed with all the additional stimu- 
lants that fluent and impassioned 
language, theatrical gesticulation, and 
exciting incident could supply. Rhe- 
torical flights which, in our country, 
would have been received with deri- 
sive laughter, were seriously listened 
to, literally interpreted, and raptur- 
ously applauded by an admiring 
audience. There might be heard the 
apostate priest taking his revenge for 
the restraints imposed on him by his 
previous profession, and often sur- 
passing, in indecent violence, the 
most depraved of his hearers. Some 
restraint was placed on the clubs after 
the June insurrection, but still violent 
harangues continued to be delivered 
in those places of public resort where 
the audience was principally composed 
of the lower classes of society; and 
the notorious agitators and conspira- 
tors of the time—the Barbés, the 
Blanquis, &c. — were described as 
martyrs in the cause of true freedom, 
and as models of civic virtue. The 
question was familiarly discussed, 
whether a private citizen had not the 
right to take the law into his own 
hands, and become the public avenger 
the moment the conduct of a govern- 
ment became suspicious in his eyes; 
and, on an occasion of election for 
some municipal office, or for promo- 
tion in the national guard, a candidate 
was summoned to give a pledge that 
he would strike down, with his own 
hand, the chief of the government, 
whenever he suspected him of designs 
unfavourable to the republican cause. 
The right of insurrection was admit- 
ted, as a matter of course; and each 
citizen was free judge of the proper 
occasion. In little more than a month 
after the revolution of February, 250 
Clubs were permanently sitting ; and 
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in three months, 450. These, like 
their predecessors in the great revo- 
lution, soon menaced the National 
Assembly itself. United at first, they 
soon broke out into hostility with each 
other. Each aspired to be predomi- 
nant, and to represent the nation. 
Each maintained that it alone was 
the body from which representatives, 
public functionaries, ministers, and 
even dictators, should be selected. 
To the populace was offered the most 
fulsome adulation. The workman’s 
blouse was alone the badge of virtue. 
Criminals who had spent years in 
prison or at the hulks, were held up 
as objects for popular enthusiasm ; 
and the slightest penalty paid for a 
political offence was considered suffi- 
cient to purge the moral guilt of a life. 
The proceedings of these assemblies 
were conducted with much external 
form. They had their presidents, 
their vice-presidents, and secretaries; 
their questors, their ushers, their tri- 
bunes for the speakers, their regula- 
tions, their orders of the day, after 
the most approved fashion of regular 
deliberative bodies. All this vast 
organisation was further,aided by the 
secret societies, of which it is not our 
intention now to speak. The wretched 
government of the day was inces- 
santly harassed by messages and dele- 
gations from these clubs, communi- 
cating their respective resolutions, 
and commanding their execution, 
under pain of displeasure, within the 
shortest possible period. ‘Their man- 
dates were issued to the whole of 
France; and not alone to France, for 
they likewise pretended to dictate 
their will to the people of foreign 
countries. On one occasion a mem- 
ber of a club happening, in the course 
of some wild harangue, to express 
his sympathy for the Turks, it was 
proposed to send delegates to Con- 
stantinople, and summon the inhabi- 
tants to raise barricades, and establish 
a Byzantine republic on the model 
approved by the club. From these 
bodies issued emissaries to every part 
of France, to propagate hatred against 
the upper classes; and the triangular 
cards were displayed in the hats of 
those agents of discord with the same 
ostentatious insolence that the tri- 
coloured scarfs were exhibited as signs 
of authority by the commissioners 
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sent to the armies under the first re- 
public. Independently of the clubs 
where general propagandism was or- 
ganised, each trade, each calling, had 
its own association, similarly consti- 
tuted, for its special purposes. Wo- 
men, too, regardless of the modesty 
without which they lose all title to 
respect, and almost to protection, ex- 
hibited themselves at the tribune or 
on the platform, harangued nightly 
audiences, and dwelt with rapture on 
the new era, when the narrow ideas 
and prejudices of another age, respect 
for religious and moral obligations, 
should no more be heard of, and su- 
preme felicity would be found in the 
pleasing facilities of communism. In 
these hotbeds of impiety and sedition, 
the refuse of foreign countries—men 
whom crimes, other than political, 
had driven into exile—were to be 
found. Vagrant artists—obscure and 
discontented Jitterateurs — condottieri 
belonging to no country in particular, 
but whose trade was to disturb all, 
and who saw, in the approaching 
convulsion of Europe, that their ser- 
vices would soon be in demand— 
operatives from the faubourgs of Pa- 
ris, or the provincial cities, of aban- 
doned habits, too slothful to work 
(though ‘ travail” was eternally in 
their mouths), but not too proud to 
subsist on the labours of the few 
who were mean-spirited enough to 
submit to the griping capitalist — 
the scum of society, in fact, might be 
found congregated in these places, 
where plunder and extermination 
were the order of the day. By day 
and by night, endless processions 
traversed the streets, shouting the 
Marseillaise, and marching to the 
beat of drum, with banner displayed ; 
and the peaceful citizen looked on, 
helpless and in silent dismay, at the 
dark masses of scowling patriots, 
who marked in their mind’s-eye the 
houses of the “rich” for the hour 
when the “rights of the people” 
should no longer be only a theory. 
The men who had attained power by 
such terrible agency were struck with 
terror at their monstrous creation, 
which now menaced their own ex- 
istence. It is true that they made an 
effort to conjure the danger; but the 
police agents and spies, who were 
charged with watching and repeating 
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the proceedings of the clubs and secret 
societies, and who had to be increased 
to ten times their ordinary number, 
could only disclose the immensity of 
the peril, without being able to avert 
it. Grief and terror were in every 
heart, desolation in every house, for 
the life and property of no man were 
worth a week’s purchase. Even the 
leaders of the revolutionary party felt 
and acknowledged the generel alarm. 
‘The people!” cried Mathieu de la 
Drome in the National Assembly, 
himself a member of the Mountain, 
and a Socialist; ‘‘ we must not con- 
found the people with that vile rabble, 
that filth which rots and diffuses its 
pestilence over society, nor with the 
degraded and abandoned things that 
wriggle in the mire, intent on destroy- 
ing all society, and bringing about 
some dreadful catastrophe, to profit 
by the general disorder, and give free 
scope to their hellish passions. These 
wretches are known. They bear on 
their brows the brand of infamy! 
These are the men who want to be 
electors; but they are not those who 
have given heroes to our armies: they 
furnish heroes only to the scaffold!” 
True; but in such times as these we 
speak of, they form the material for 
the professional revolutionist, and 
they are the men whose energy makes 
them masters after having served as 
instruments. We now ask whether 
the “‘ rights of the people,” so under- 
stood, and so practised, are these, the 
loss of which is to be deplored? We 
have the firm conviction, that were 
the House of Bourbon restored to 
France to-morrow, the same restric- 
tions that at this moment exist, would 
be maintained, for without them no 
government could last six months; 
and we are justified in repeating our 
assertion, that neither at present, nor 
for a long time to come, will France 
be fit for a manly, moral, and regu- 
lated liberty. 

In noticing the career of the man 
whose firmness has repressed many 
of the excesses, of which we have 
presented but a very slight and hasty 
outline—though, as must happen in 
such cases, liberty has suffered in the 
operation—we confess that we have | 
been more surprised at his first elec- 
tion to the presidency of the French 
republic than at his subsequent success. 
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With scarcely any advantages in his 
favour, he presented himself as a can- 
didate for the important and perilous 
office, not only in opposition to lesser 
competitors — such as Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, and the like— but 
against one of another stamp, and of 
a better order. 

The mere personal merits of Gene- 
ral Cavaignac were not very remark- 
able. His talents, though respect- 
able, were far from commanding. 
He had the weakness to submit to 
be the tool of the paltry coterie of 
the National newspaper. But, such 
as he was, he had indisputably one 
advantage to which his rival had no 
pretensions —he had just rendered 
an immense service to Paris, to 
France, perhaps to all Europe, by his 
repression of the sanguinary insurrec- 
tion of June. His politics, or rather 
those of his family, were not of a 
nature to tranquillise men of order 
with respect to the future, when once 
the fear of general pillage and mas- 
sacre was allayed. He had, in his 
place in the National Assembly, pro- 
fessed the highest admiration for his 
father, and that father had been one 
of the Terrorists of the Convention ; 
and it could not be forgotten that his 
brother Godfrey passed many years 
of his life in plotting against the 
government of Louis Philippe. His 
own conduct, however, during the 
tremendous crisis when France was on 
the brink of ruin, outbalanced, with 
the party of order in the capital, all 
these considerations. On such occa- 
sions, men are not apt to be very 
particular, and they who still trembled 
at the possible revival of a Convention 
and of Committees of Public Safety, 
were ready to cling to any one who had 
showed the will and the power to save 
them. The June insurrection was, 
as we have observed, an event not 
soon to be forgotten. The marks of 
that bloody contest were still present; 
the remains of barricades still blocked 
up the way; the streets were not re- 
paved ; the houses where thé deadly 
struggle was carried on with the 
greatest desperation, still showed the 
ruin caused by shot and shell; the 
blood-stains had notas yet disappeared 
from the public places. But while 
these signs proved the extent of the 
Insurrection, they also testified to 
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the valour which had defeated it. 
That was a service not easily to be 
forgotten, and it deserved reward; 
and though exceptions might be taken 
to Cavaignac’s conduct, in a military 
point of view, they were all absorbed 
by the universal feeling of gratitude. 
Popular enthusiasm was carried to 
its height ; General Cavaignac’s ser- 
vices were pronounced to be greater 
than those any man had ever rendered 
to his country ; and he, whose name, 
a few short months before, had scarcely 
been heard out of the division of the 
army of Africa to which he belonged, 
was hailed as the deliverer of Europe. 
At that moment, everything was 
within his reach, every one bowed 
before him. The dictatorship was 
conferred on him by unanimous con- 
sent. His title to the admiration of 
the nation seemed as lasting as it was 
then undisputed ; and when the period 
should arrive for the nomination of a 
chief of a republic that had twice re- 
ceived its baptism in blood, few in or 
out of France doubted that he who 
had shot down by thousands the com- 
batants of the barricades, would re- 
ceive the recompense to which he had 
so fair a claim. 

Were the pretensions or personal 
merits of the rival who then started 
on the scene to dispute that prize, 
equal to those of Cavaignac’s? Were 
they similar to them? Could he also 
point to honour protected from vio- 
lence, life and property saved from 
destruction, to the repression of re- 
bellion against the law? Nothing of 
the kind. The only incidents in his 
previous life which redeemed it from 
obscurity were, his adventures at 
Strasburg and Boulogne, and their 
miserable failure; and adventures of 
such a kind were not of a nature to 
recommend him at that moment to 
the bourgeoisie of Paris, but rather 
confirmed the opinion, which had 
been pretty general, of his utter inca- 
pacity. In such unpromising circum- 
stances, the idea of Louis Napoleon 
becoming a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the republic, in opposition 
to General Cavaignac, was at first 
received with derision, and the indi- 
vidual who ventured a conjecture in 
favour of his success was reckoned in 
the general estimation quite as imbe- 
cile as the candidate himself. Means 
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of bribery he had none; then, at all 
events, he could neither corrupt nor 
intimidate. He was powerless, and 
we doubt whether he was not almost 
penniless. It was said that, in those 
difficult days, he was obliged to draw 
frequently on the resources of a few 
persons who had in other times been 
connected with his family. Among 
his electioneering friends there was 
scarcely a name that carried influence 
with it, and he could not count upon 
a single man in the army. During 
his canvass in Paris, there was no 
moment, by day or night, that he was 
not under the surveillance of the police. 
Every movement was watched, every 
act noted, every word that fell from 
his lips was at once set down in the 
tablets of police spies, and communi- 
cated to the government, the head of 
which was his popular rival. That 
rival was at that same moment the 
dictator of France, and with the 
whole of the vast machinery of an 
administration that places the nation 
in the hands of the central govern- 
ment, with its prefects, itssub-prefects, 
&c., at his absolute disposal. All this 
machinery was used against the pre- 
tender; and no means of opposition, 
short of imprisoning or banishing him, 
were spared. The hostility of the 
National Assembly to him grew ac- 
tually to madness. The Legitimists, 
who believed that their hour of tri- 
umph was at last approaching; the 
Orleanists, whose king had finished 
his career so shamefully ; the Reds 
and the Socialists, who had so recently 
lost the opportunity of establishing a 
regime of terror and of general spolia- 
tion,—all hating each other, but united 
in their common hatred of Louis Na- 
poleon, whose personal claims to be 
at the head of the republic were so 
few, but whose name, they had some 
misgivings, was not so completely 
eradicated as was supposed, from the 
memory of the French people. The 
bare mention of that name roused to 
fury the nine hundred legislators who 
were congregated in what was once the 
Palais Bourbon. It is true that, in a 


short time, several of the party of 
order agreed to take him under their 
protection, until such time as their 
own projects were ripe for execution. 
But, in the commencement, the pros- 
pects of Louis Napoleon were gloomy 
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indeed. Day after day the reports 
of the government functionaries and 
agents of every class, and who were 
supposed to be accurately acquainted 
with the state of the public mind, 
announced the certainty of General 
Cavaignac’s return by a triumphant 
majority, and of the third and final 
failure of the ex-prisoner of Ham in 
his attempt to force himself on a 
country that detested him. 

In addition to the more legitimate 
means employed by the government 
for its own chief, an agency of an- 
other, and a more questionable kind, 
was set to work. Scurrilous lampoons, 
vile caricatures, gross libels, were 
transmitted to the departments. They 
penetrated everywhere. They were 
to be found on every way-side, in the 
remotest hamlet, in the meanest hut, 
in the most obscure corner of the 
territory of the republic. Those were 
profitable times for the whole crew of 
libellers. Neither the living nor the 
dead were spared, neither sex nor 
age. Louis Napoleon’s entire life 
was raked up, and exposed to the 
derision of the populace. Nothing 
was deemed too mean or too bad to 
crush a rival who was at first scorned, 
but whom his opponents soon began 
to fear. And those fears were soon 
realised ; for the obscure and con- 
temned adventurer, the baffled con- 
spirator who had neither weight, nor 
prestige, nor money, nor men—whose 
past career had no service nor merit 
to show—polled six millions of votes, 
and did so at a moment when the 
heart of every Frenchman was pant- 
ing at the recollection of the death 
struggle a few months before, and 
had not forgotten whose hand it was 
that saved them. 

The ratification of the choice of the 
nation was wrung from a hostile As- 
sembly, and it envenomed the feeling 
which it had repeatedly exhibited 
against Louis Napoleon: that body 
was defeated and humiliated. The 
47th clause of the Constitution speci- 
fied that, if the candidate for the 
presidency did not obtain a certain 
number of votes, or did not fulfil cer- 
tain conditions also described, the 
nomination of the chief of the state 
was vested in the National Assembly ; 
and there was no doubt on whom its 
choice would in such case fall. It 
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was, therefore, with repugnance that 
it received a president thus forced upon 
it; and from that moment till its 
agitated existence was brought to a 
sudden close, the new chief of the 
government and the legislature were, 
with a brief interval, in a state of 
disguised or open hostility. We be- 
lieve-that neither the one nor the 
other was sincere from the beginning. 
Those Royalists who had at first 
equalled, if they did not surpass, the 
** republicans of the eve” in clamorous 
enthusiasm for the new order of things 
as founded by the Revolution, were 
as false in that respect as they were 
in giving their votes to Louis Napo- 
leon. Their real intention was to 
obtain breathing-time in order to 
maintain their own places. They 
were not unwilling to grant a lease of 
power for six months or so to the 
man they affected to take under their 
protection, and they reposed on the 
hope that, when the opportune mo- 
ment came, they could effect a bargain 
with the temporary occupant of the 
place which of right belonged to the 
legitimate sovereign; and that he 
would give it up on a fair considera- 
tion. They never thought that he 
would have the power or the will, 
so soon as the popular delusion had 
passed off, to resist such tempting 
offers as had, for instance, been vainly 
pressed by the Count de Provence on 
the First Consul. As for any chance 
of his being able to maintain that 
place against them, no one dreamed of 
such athing. The republicans of every 
colour determined to renew the con- 
test in the streets on every favourable 
occasion; and as they still believed 
that the president was utterly incap- 
able, their design was deemed easy of 
accomplishment. The general opi- 
nion of his deficiency in moral courage, 
energy, and intelligence was greatly 
in favour of those views. His near 
relationship to the Emperor did not 
imply that he possessed a particle 
of the great administrative qualities 
which, in addition to his talents for 
war, distinguished that wonderful 
man. His intellect was supposed to 
be far beneath mediocrity, and the 
chief of each political party felt con- 
fident of moulding him to his own 
purpose. These parties were not less 
insincere towards each other than 
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they were with respect to Louis Na- 
poleon. Whenever they affected the 
language of respect or conciliation to 
him, or to each other, distrust, hatred, 
and desire of vengeance were in their 
hearts. Each had for ever in view 
his own separate object; and when- 
ever there was an appearance of una- 
nimous feeling it was directed against 
him. It is not our intention to go 
over the history of the period between 
the election of the 10th December 
1848, and the coup Wétat of 1851; 
but we believe that few impartial 
men will pronounce our opinion of the 
state of parties inaccurate, or will 
entertain any reasonable doubt of 
what was planned when the term of the 
Presidential office should have arrived. 

It is now proved that, as respects 
Louis Napoleon, all parties had cal- 
culated falsely. What was believed 
to be deficiency in moral qualities was 
the result of habitual reserve or pro- 
found dissimulation. The first Brutus 
never masked, under the exterior of a 
fool or a buffoon, the qualities which 
have perpetuated his name, more suc- 
cessfully than the President concealed 
the real energy and determination of 
his mind. MKReserved and taciturn 
even with his intimates, or those who 
were believed to be such, few sup- 
posed him to be otherwise than weak 
in purpose, and hesitating in action. 
Nothing that was reported of him was 
too gross for belief. He was described 
as a vulgar voluptuary, with a head 
turned by unexpected success. His 
moral obtuseness and insensibility 
were believed to be so great that 
every whipster thought he could in- 
sult him with perfect impunity in the 
Assembly or in the streets. He was. 
too callous to feel injury, and too 
timid to resentit; and his patient 
dissimulation accredited the general 
opinion. The matter, however, is 
easy of explanation. His mistrust of 
those who had access to him may be 
traced to the peculiarity of his situa- 
tion, long previous and subsequent to 
his elevation to power. For years he 
had brooded, with the conviction of 
a fatalist, on the part he believed that 
he was one day to fill before the 
world. Throughout all the vicissitudes 
of his life he never lost sight of that 
object. When traversing the Atlantic 
on his way to the country to which 
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the government he had vainly sought 
to overthrow banished him, he is said 
to have declared to the captain of the 
vessel, that all the trouble taken by 
Louis Philippe was to no purpose; 
that his destiny was to rule over 
France; and that, when his hour 
came, no human force could prevent 
it. His life was one conspiracy in 
thought, if not in deed; and we do 
not doubt that he shared the fate of 
all conspirators, and that, with all his 
caution, his counsels were occasionally 
betrayed. It is certain that his pro- 
ject of the descent at Boulogne was 
known for months previous to the 
French police, and he fell into a snare 
laid for him by the government of 
the day. ‘It is clear,” observes M. 
Regnault, in his Histoire d Huit Ans, 
“that the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
was accurately informed of all that 
passed in London, noted all the pre- 
parations, directed them, and received 
day by day, and hour by hour, infor- 
mation as to all the proceedings and 
all the acts of the prince. There were 
in the despatch-boxes of the Minister 
of the Interior—and we do not know 
if they are not still there—reports con- 
taining minute details of all the move- 
ments of the prince, both at home 
and abroad: ‘He rose at such an 
hour; went out at such an hour; 
visited at such a house; returned 
home, and went out again to visit at 
another ; had a conference with such 
a personage,’ &c. &c. In a word, in- 
formation was communicated of the 
most intimate and uninterrupted re- 
lations he had with any one. The 
French ambassador in London also 
received exact and minute intelligence, 
even without being at the trouble to 
seek it; and when he was written to 
from Paris, not to spare money in 
making himself acquainted with the 
plot, he replied, ‘I do not want 
money, information is brought to me 
without my asking it.’” The disap- 
pointment of these attempts must 
have rendered him suspicious of all 
who approached him then and after- 
wards. And it would indeed be sur- 
prising if, taking into account the state 
of parties in France, and with enemies 
in his very Cabinet, and probably 
while still cherishing designs of future 
grandeur, he were otherwise than sus- 
picious and reserved. Nor did his 
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countenance betray his thoughts ; his 
unexpressive features, and his dull 
sleepy eyes, aided that power of dis- 
simulation, and made him appear 
what not merely superficial people, 
but even acute physiognomists thought 
he was, but what it is now admitted 
that he is not. His first attempt at 
public speaking in the National As- 
sembly kept up the delusion. His 
talents were believed to be most 
contemptible, and another pen got the 
credit of the political pamphlets pub- 
lished in his name. His habit of lis- 
tening in indolent silence, without 
reply, or comment, were ascribed to 
the same cause; and the very clever in- 
triguers, and even the practised states- 
men who, asked or unasked, tendered 
him their advice, or their admonitions, 
quitted him in disgust, shrugging their 
shoulders, and pitying the country 
that selected to rule over it the in- 
glorious bearer of a glorious name. 
The official messages he communicated 
to the Assembly, or the speeches he 
read at banquets, or railroad inaugu- 
rations, were placed to the account of 
some discreet and clever friend. He 
was thought no more capable of com- 
posing, or even dictating, a state 
paper, than of speaking extempore in 
public ; and no more capable of either 
than of planning or executing a suc- 
cessful coup d’éat, until he put the 
one and the other beyond all doubt. 
We are not of opinion that, since 
his elevation to the imperial throne, 
the policy of Louis Napoleon has been 
at home and abroad a signal failure ; 
or that on all occasions, where he has 
made a step in advance, he has been 
obliged to draw back. Eighteen 
months have now elapsed since the 
decisive blow was struck, ‘and the 
first period of no preceding govern- 
ment has passed in greater tranquil- 
lity. The frequent political changes 
that have taken place in France; the 
practice of holding up to public ad- 
miration every bold adventurer who 
revolts against the mildest regime ; 
the contempt and hatred excited 
against all invested with authority, 
from the king to the sub-prefect, or 
commissary of police ; the sympathy 
manifested towards all who disturbed 
public order; the habit of glorifying 
the conspirator, and of giving the 
name of martyr to the assassin; the 
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systematic calumny against all in 


power, have long since eradicated af- 
fection or enthusiasm from the breasts 


of many Frenchmen. Warmth of 
feeling may still be found in those 
parts of the country which are remote 
from the scenes of political agitation, 
and from the contagion of revolu- 
tionary cities ; but France, we rather 
think, is still the France of the Fronde, 
as it was in the days of Cardinal de 
Retz. Of the three monarchs that 
preceded Louis Napoleon, not one of 
them stern or cruel, and with quali- 
ties that entitled them to respect, 
none could win popularity, though 
they all may have deserved it. 

In Louis Napoleon’s relations with 
foreign governments, his success in the 
most important act of his life, and the 
one that was most displeasing to them, 
has been beyond what few indeed ven- 
tured to anticipate. It is well known 
that the main object of the treaties of 
1815 was the perpetual exclusion from 
power in France, not only of Napoleon 
I., but also of his family. To that ob- 
ject were directed the efforts of the 
powerful sovereigns whose collective 
strength crushed him ; and in its at- 
tainment they believed that they had 
fully succeeded. That a Buonaparte 
would ever govern that nation with 
any title, or under any form of autho- 
rity, would have been deemed one of 
the wildest dreams that ever haunted 
the imagination. When the question 
of the present empire was at first 
seriously agitated, the man who be- 
lieved that Louis Napoleon’s eleva- 
tion to that dignity could be tolerated 
by northern Europe, would have been 
regarded as not much better than a 
fool. It was unwillingly admitted that 
a Presidency or a Consulate for ten 
years, but only in virtue of a new 
popular election, and by way of re- 
compense for the general services he 
had rendered in putting down the 
Socialists, was the utmost those 
powers would suffer. The imperial 
dignity for life was of course out of 
the question ; and as for the idea of 
hereditary authority, with a title de- 
rived from the great usurper, whom 
all men’s hands had beaten down, it 
was too absurd to be even noticed. 
Everything was against him; the 
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memory of the many wrongs which 
every nation in continental Europe, 
the weakest as well as the mightiest, 
had endured from one Buonaparte; 
the coalitions of great potentates ; 
the solemn treaties formed for com- 
mon defence, and against a new 
usurpation. Louis Napoleon was, 
nevertheless, elected Emperor of the 
French, not merely for life, but with 
power to transmit his title to his 
successors ; he announced himself the 
continuator of a dynasty which was 
thought to be extinguished for ever, 
and, with an audacity not surpassed 
in history, supposed a reign which had 
no existence in fact ; maintained what 
he dared to term the rights of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, and proclaimed 
himself by the style and title of Na- 
poleon III.! We really do not see 
how a man who has done such things 
can be said to have failed, or to have 
been baffled in all he has undertaken. 
In some points of his policy he may 
have been unsuccessful, as older and 
more firmly established governments 
occasionally are. But he has, under 
every adverse circumstance, won the 
greatest prize of all—the one which 
had been the ambition of his life. 

Of the duration of the power thus 
obtained in despite of every obstacle, 
we hesitate to say more than we have 
already said. Of the manner in which 
it is exercised, we repeat that the 
French people have shown them- 
selves, after repeated trials, to be 
unfit for a liberal government, such 
as that which exists in: this more 
favoured country. What has taken 
place is of their own doing, their own 
seeking. They have not appreciated, 
nor supported, a mild and liberal rule ; 
and for a long time to come they will 
only be fit for a strong one. But the 
merit of the imperial government—and 
it is one that ought not to be under- 
valued—is to have known how to tame 
the spirit of revolution, a task under 
which the Bourbons succumbed. The 
real danger is to suppose that that 
spirit is definitively laid at rest. It 
has shrunk before a strong hand and 
a determined will. It has not been 
wholly destroyed, but it has been 
driven from the streets: and that at 
least is something gained.” 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WAY. 


“ The angel of the Lord stood in the way.” 


LiGHTep by daylight mild and fair, 
I see my path a little way ; 
There is no fairy brightness there, 
But the blue skies of quiet day— 
The morning light, the common air, 
Are over it alway. 


I have my griefs, I have my fears— 
Share of the storms that come to all ; 
But the strong arm of love upbears 
My heart, whate’er befall. 
My soul is prodigal of hope, 
My life doth sit and watch intent 
To see some special blessings drop, 
Whence all good things are sent. 
Yea, of such wishes, giant-strong, 
Some one or two lay hands on me; 
Hard would the combat be, and long, 
My heart from their close grasp to free, 
Even though God’s voice, the strife among, 
Sent its last call to me. 


O quiet days, O gentle life, 
O love, most dear and kind of all! 
Mercy and hope, and blessings rife, 
Make shadows slow to fall. 
Yet sometimes clouds, a frowning line, 
Will steal across those kindly skies ; 
And now and then some tears of mine, 
Under this fair and soft sunshine, 
Make rainbows to mine eyes. 


I see my path a little way, 
Unburdened upon any hand, 
And smiles of April’s coming day 
Steal, gleaming, o’er the land. 
What is it, then, amid this light, 

That stands upon the road afar, 
Both in the day and through the night, 
Outwatching every star ? 
A thing of dimness and of shade, 
The hidden face I cannot see ; 
But only feel my steps waylaid, 
And know he waits for me. 





Nor voice, nor speech, nor any sound, 
Comes through this softening air of spring, 
No forward footsteps o’er the ground 
On the still echoes ring. 
No haste—O heaven! faint grows my heart, 
To see the calm of this sure fate: 
We haste on our uncertain part, 
But God’s fixed will can wait. 
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Morning and night, and joyous noon, 
Unchanging here his place he holds, 
Hiding his form from sun and moon, 
In these great mantle folds. 
My thoughts have failed in every wile ; 
No choice is mine; faint as I may, 
I cannot ’scape one lingering mile, 
I must not bate one timid day ; 
My path is on, till, frown or smile, 
I meet him in the way. 


Death has ne’er crossed our household gate, 

Nor ever once come near to me ; 
Methinks it were a happy fate, 

To know him first, if this were he. 
While yet no vacant place is here, 

While yet no hope is hopeless grown, 
Shadow, if this be thou, appear 
In thine own shape—I will not fear 

To go with thee alone. 
O ye who know his mien of old, 

Who have looked in, with bated breath, 
Within his mantle’s solemn fold! 

Tell me if this be Death ? 


I see thee in the evening glooms, 
O shadow of my onward way ! 
Clouding these quiet household rooms 
Through many an undawned day : 
There is weeping on some dearest faces, 
Some hearts are sad and silent grown; 
And out from these familiar places 
Myself am past and gone. 


Yet are my thoughts not always thus ; 
I see thee in another time, 
Thy veil’d hands full of flowers for us, 
Gifts of life’s flush and prime. 
Sometimes, while one may draw a breath, 
An angel, gliding on the way, 
Holds back thy veil, and, lo! beneath 
Thou art not grief, thou art not death, 
But in thy mantle grey 
Dost only shroud and hoard awhile, 
Such gifts of price, most sweet and bright, 
As make thee fain to veil with guile, 
Through many a lingering day and night, 
The beaming of the conscious smile 
With which thy face is bright. 


O shadowed form! O hidden face ! 
Thou mak’st no haste approaching me, 
But day by day, with steady pace, 
Nearer I draw to thee ; 
And whatsoe’er thy name may be, 
Whithersoe’er thy coming tends— 
Or if my pathway passes thee, 4 
Or at thy fated station ends— 
Thou know’st what ’tis thou bring’st to me, 
I know who ’tis that sends. 
M. W. O. 
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SYRIA. 


WesteErN Astra has been the scene 
of the most remarkable events of em- 
pire, and the most striking triumphs 
of civilisation, since the origin of so- 
ciety. The earliest associations of 
man, the earliest inventions by which 
man has dominion over nature, the 
earliest statesmanship, the earliest 
heroism, the earliest science, the earli- 
est legislation, and even the earliest 
poetry, all belong to this magnificent, 
lovely, and illustrious region. We 
are beginning at length to comprehend 
the grandeur, of which the Scriptures 
had only given the outline, in the 
capitals of the East; and Babylon, 
Nineveh, Persepolis, and probably a 
multitude of other buried monuments 
of the slavish power and lofty concep- 
tions of man, are yet to remind us, 
even in the ruins, of the superb beauty 
combined in Asiatic genius and Asi- 
atic opulence. 

Yet this vast and teeming territory 
has, for almost a thousand years, been 
lost, if not to the human eye, to the 
human contemplation. The Maho- 
metan invasion, in the eighth century, 
swept away its civilisation, destroyed 
its efforts to share in the progress of 
Europe, and, like the lava, cooling 
from a torrent of fire to a covering of 
stone, left the soil barren until our 
time. 

At the close of the last century, the 
French expedition to Egypt, under 
Napoleon, revived the attention of 
Europe; and from that period it has 
been almost an anxious object to the 
policy of the great European powers. 

he defence of Acre, one of the most 
noble achievements even of British 
bravery, awoke a national feeling to 
the fortunes of this memorable soil; 
and the seizure of Syria by Mehemet 
Ali in 1831, and in reserve by a great 
European Convention, brought the 
condition of Eastern Turkey immedi- 
ately before the general eye. 

The question of Turkish decay is 
too large for our inquiry at present; 
but there can be no doubt that it forms 
an important topic in the councils of 


the leading cabinets. The chief ob- 
ject of the French invasion of Algiers 
in 1830—a desperate breach of faith, 
which has already cost the ruin of two 
dynasties —the Bourbon at the in- 
stant of its commencement, and the 
Orleans at the instant of its comple- 
tion—was probably the future pos- 
session of Egypt, on the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish empire. France 
had found the peril of attempting its 
seizure by sea, and had designed the 
safer conquest by a march overland. 
But whether this is truth or conjec- 
ture, Egypt, for the last hundred 
yeurs, since the memoir of Savary and 
the projects of Sartine, has been an 
especial object of French ambition. 
The protectorate of the Wallachian 
and Moldavian provinces by Russia, 
and their possession in the first shak- 
ing of the Sultanry, is as regular a 
conception in the Russian heart as its 
daily bread, and the seizure of the 
provinces bordering on Austria is re- 
garded as a kind of political necessity. 

Under the present circumstances of 
Asiatic affairs, the whole territory at 
the head of the Mediterranean must 
demand the strictest observation, and 
the most accurate inquiry. And those 
objects ought not to be left to the re- 
ports of mere travellers, probably un- 
furnished with knowledge, and as pro- 
bably biassed by private considera- 
tions. England ought to have agents 
in those countries, expressly prepared 
aud commissioned for the purpose, 
and thus place herself in a position 
not merely to protect her ally in the 
hour of danger, but to prevent their 
possession by an enemy—for on Syria 
must depend, in a great degree, the 
safety of the Indian empire. A hos- 
tile powerin possession of the Euphra- 
tes, and the road through the Desert, 
would soon cut off the route through 
Egypt, and reduce us to the circuit of 
the Cape once more. 

But the policy of England is honest 
and true. It will take no part in the 
fall of an ally, and will respect the 
faith of treaties. We say this as a 
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mere matter of principle, for we do 
not contemplate the fall of Turkey. 
She has thirty millions of people, and 
that people divided between strong 
attachment and humble submission. 
The Greek may murmur, but he will 
obey ; the Turk will cling to the 
mosque and the throne till he is 
hacked from them by the sabre. He 
has no revolutionary follies in his 
head; he hates change; he despises 
European innovation, and he looks 
upon his European neighbours only 
with the recollection that his fathers 
once made them slaves, and the con- 
viction that, if well led, their sons 
would make them slaves again. Euro- 
pean politicians have predicted the fall 
of Turkey for the last hundred years, 
and it has baffled the prediction. 
When it falls, it will not be by the 
power of man. Barbarism will be 
shattered by a superior blow, and 
then the European kings may rush in 
and fight for the fragments. We 
altogether doubt the. decay of Turkey. 
We cannot discover it in the decay of 
her national spirit, in the timidity of 
her councils, in the mutiny of her 
troops, in the disaffection of her 
people, or in the bankruptcy of her 
commerce ; on the contrary, the spirit 
of improvement is giving evidence of 
action in all those sinews of national 
strength: and while we deprecate the 
infinite guilt and reckless ambition 
which tempts imperial power to look 
upon all within its reach as its prey, 
and, like the heathen, makes the name 
of neighbour equivalent to that of 
enemy, we cannot doubt that principle 
as well as policy will prompt England 
to maintain her own honour in main- 
taining the honour of her treaties with 
the Sultan. 

We proceed to give a sketch of the 
history and circumstances of Syria— 
perhaps, for deliciousness of climate, 
beauty of landscape, and richness of 
production, the finest territory of the 
globe. The origin of the name has 
been, of course, an old subject of an- 
tiquarian discussion. Some suppose 


it to be derived from the ancient name 
of Tyre (Sur); some, with greater 
probability, from Assyria, of which 
empire it once formed a part, and 
which was named from Asshur the 
second son of Shem. In the Hebrew 
it is called Aram. 


Syria formed an 
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important feature in the Jewish his- 
tory, from the time of David (s.c. 
1055), by whom it was conquered, 
till the division of the empire of 
Alexander. The next masters were 
the Romans, in the general conquest 
of Western Asia. In the middle of 
the seventh century, the Saracens 
rushed on it like a whirlwind, and 
swept the Greek throne from the 
land. After three hundred years of 
possession, the Turkish invasion burst 
over the borders, and swept in its 
turn the throne of the Saracens. In 
the sixteenth century, Syria was united 
to the throne of the Sultan, under 
Selim the First. In 1799, it was in- 
vaded by Napoleon, who was beaten 
out of the country by the English, 
fled from his army, and left them to 
defeat and captivity. 

In the year 1831, Mehemet Ali, 
who had assumed the sovereignty of 
Egypt, invaded and reduced Syria, 
routed the Turkish army at Hems, 
pressed on to the defiles of Mount 
Taurus (the key of Asia Minor), again 
beat the Turkish army at Rouiah, 
taking the Grand Vizier prisoner, and 
threatened to expel the Sultan, and 
finish the war at Constantinople ! 

The European cabinets stopped his 
march, and commanded him to retire, 
making a treaty by which he was left 
in possession of Syria. War again 
commenced in 1839, and an English 
fleet and army drove Ibrahim, his 
son and general, out of the country, 
which was finally restored to the 
Sultan: Mehemet Ali receiving the 
hereditary sovereignty of Egypt, 
though as a vassal of the Sultanry 
(1841). 

The names Syria and Aram are 
equally unknown to the natives, 
whose name for it is Esh-Shaus (the 
country to the left), in contradistinc- 
tion to Arabia, Yemen (the country 
to the right), as looking towards the 
east they take their bearings. An- 
cient Syria generally included the 
whole country from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates, and between the 
Taurus and the borders of Egypt. 

If western Asia should ever become 
the theatre of war again—which it 
would unquestionably become in case 
of any attempt to dismember the 
Turkish dominions—Syria would be 
the chief field of battle, and its 
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possession would determine the fate 
of the whole. While Turkey stands, 
Syria must not be shaken ; but if this 
great contingency should come, it is 
difficult to set any limit to the power, 
prosperity, civilisation, and opulence, 
for which it seems to have been de- 
signed. Commanding the head of 
the Mediterranean, the route by the 
Persian Gulf and the desert between 
India and Europe—abundant in fer- 
tility—possessing minerals, marbles, 
and forests—guarded by mountains 
and sands from surprise—and having 
a compact and vigorous population, 
which might be augmented to any 
number (for the land, under proper 
cultivation, might feed a hundred 
millions, and even then have a sur- 
plus for feeding Europe), Syria, under 
an intelligent government, equal laws, 
a rational religion, and a free mo- 
narchy, would be a model to the East, 
and a glorious highway for the pro- 
gress of man. 

But from what supremacy could 
we look for those magnificent results? 
Russia has her own task to fulfil in 
the deserts of the north; Germany 
has to sustain her own struggle in the 
midst of vast, active, and ambitious 
military powers; France never colo- 
nises effectively, and has the violent 
and difficult experiment before her of 
keeping Algiers in submission, to say 
nothing of progress. England alone is 
the power from which the full develop- 
ment of Syria could be derived. But 
England is an enemy to European ex- 
tension of territory, has no ambition, 
and comprehends the weakness, the 
eares, and the political hazards of 
distant government too well, to de- 
sire the possession of territory which 
she could not control, and would not 
conquer. Thus its prosperity must 
rely on a native government, founded 
on freedom, possessing an enlightened 
faith, and giving to every man that 
power of advance, and that right of 
possession, which places a whole 
people under their own vine and their 
own fig-tree. There is no single 
event which could give a more effec- 
tual impulse to those noble regions, 
or to the general prosperity of the 
world, than an independent govern- 
ment, equal to its duties and worthy 
of its inheritance, in Syria. 

But we must now limit our obser- 
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vations to a single province of this 
mighty country. 

Mount Lebanon (the white moun- 
tain) designates a portion of the 
great range of hills on the northern 
border of Palestine. The Greek 
name is Libanus, which enables the 
geographer to distinguish its two por- 
tions or parallel ranges, the Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus—the former being 
the western ridge, facing the Mediter- 
ranean, and the latter the,«astern, 
facing the plains of Damascus. These 
ranges include a fertile valley, about 
fifteen miles in breadth, called of old 
Celo-Syria (hollow Syria), but now 
El-Bekar (the valley). The Aunti- 
Libanus again separates into two 
ridges, the eastern forming the Scrip- 
tural Mount Hermon. 

Libanus is chiefly limestone, whose 
colour is visible at a great distance, 
and from which it probably derives 
its name ; though the snow, which lies 


‘through the year on the highest sum- 


mits, may have some share in the 
appellation. 

Burckhardt’s account of those cele- 
brated ranges is interesting. The side 
of the Libanus exhibits nothing to the 
distant eye, but a barren extent of 
hills. Yet portions of the range are 
noble. On approaching the coast of 
Syria, the voyager is struck with the 
elevation of Mount Sannin, shooting 
up nearly two miles from the level of 
the sea, and exhibiting all the various 
aspects of an immense mountain 
clothed in snow, or crowned with 
clouds coloured by an Eastern sun. 
The view from the coast, extending 
over a range of thirty miles, shows 
every shape and shade of scenery; 
and villages and convents planted on 
the declivities give animation to the 
grandeur of the outline. 

It is singular to find the peaceful 
production of the silk-worm among 
the chief employments of a people of 
warriors ; but silk has, from time im- 
memorial, been the chief resource of 
the Syrian mountaineer. For pro- 
bably a thousand years the silk of 
Lebanon has been known in the East- 
ern markets for its rich yellow, and 
for the fineness of its thread. The 
wine is the next valuable product of 
the mountain. The vineyards are re- 
markably luxuriant ; the grapes form 
an important portion of the peasant’s 
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food, make good wine (in some in- 
stances excellent), and, by inspissat- 
ing the juice, make syrup or treacle. 
The entire of the range is productive 
up to a certain distance from the sum- 
mit. In the middle regions of the 
mountain are large groves of the 
olive, producing the finest quality of 
oil ; and in this sheltered spot abound 
all the plants of the tropic and tem- 
perate zones—the lemon and orange, 
pomegranate, sugar-cane, banana, and 
coffee. Every plant which in Europe 
requires the aid of the hothouse may 
be ripened in the open air. The 
potato is remarkably fine, and never 
rots. Three successive crops of this 
most important root may be raised 
within the vear, in the same field! 
The pea pods in two months, and 
may be reared both in summer and 
winter. 

To the florist, Lebanon is one gar- 
den in the spring. All the garden- 
flowers of Europe grow wild in the 
valleys and the mountain clefts, and 
all in full fragrance and beauty. 

Every peasant plants his own to- 
bacco, and they are connoisseurs in its 
flavour. The prevalence of this taste 
is among the most curious anomalies 
of the human senses ; but the peasant 
of the Lebanon has it in its highest 
indulgence. He distinguishes it by 
the various flavours of its manure ! 
that of the goat being the favourite ! 

Nor are the bolder ornaments of the 
Jandscape wanting: forests of wild oak 
and fir cover portions of the region, 
tenanted by tigers, wolves, hyenas, 
jackals, and foxes. Nor do the hon- 
ours of this noble territory end with 
its living productions ; the Lebanon 
is an exhaustless quarry of the finest 
marble. At the foot of the hills the 
marble is reached by digging; but, 
as we ascend the mountain, large 
blocks start out, gradually increasing 
in number and compactness, until to- 
wards the summit they bed them- 
selves in solid masses, displaying all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, and shooting 
upwards into pyramidal and castel- 
lated forms. There is no province of 
the earth which more strikingly gives 
the answer to all questions of the 
value of good government. Here the 
Creator stamped happiness upon the 
hills and valleys. Even the grandeur 
of human character was not wanting, 
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for the mountaineers are a brave, an 
honest, and an intelligent people. The 
land might be a paradise. But a 
Mahometan government implies pov- 
erty, tumult, and perpetual war against 
the bounties of nature. 

In the Libanus villages abound, 
and their position is generally pictur- 
esque—either sheltered in the huge 
clefts, or perched on the shelves of 
the hills, as if they had been dropped 
from the skies, and might be swept 
into the valley. The hills are chiefly 
terraced, the grounds sustained by 
stone walls, and even the mould car- 
ried up to those hanging gardens. 
But all Oriental life is a struggle: 
the rapacious governor of a province 
carries off the fruits of a year’s toil; 
the peasant, of course, contents him- 
self with the scantiest labour that will 
produce his scanty harvest—and mere 
existence is the extent of his posses- 
sion, or perhaps of his claim. The tem- 
perature is singularly even. In win- 
ter ‘it rarely falls to 30°, and it as 
rarely ascends to 75°, Frost is almost 
unknown. Geraniums, dahlias, and 
all kinds of vegetables, stand out in all 
the winter. The winters of the lower 
declivities are like an English spring. 
The harvest begins in July, and is 
over by the end of August. Lebanon 
has no malignant or epidemic diseases. 
The peasantry are liable to fever and 
ague, from imprudent exposure to 
heat and cold; but the cholera, though 
raging in the plains, has never tainted 
the mountaineer. 

There are no paupers; but among 
the Maronites there are mendicants, 
and their mendicancy is a profession. 
There are two villages, named She- 
naneer and Murtaba, wholly tenanted 
by the “profession.” In winter they 
live at home, and live well; in summer 
they equip themselves in the profes- 
sional costume, take staff in hand, 
and practise. Of this the peasantry 
tell many a tale, in this style :— 

A merchant of Beyrout, happening 
to be benighted in Murtaba, solicited 
a lodging. A hospitable householder, 
standing at his door, invited him in. 
Everything had the look of affluence; 
furniture, domestics, supper, all were 
on a scale equally pleasing and sur- 
prising to the traveller, who felt him- 
self fortunate in his good quarters. 
Supper being ended, the master of 
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the entertainment asked the traveller 
whether he did not recognise him. 
His memory was searched in vain; 
at last the Maronite told him, that 
he was the individual beggar whose 
greasy wallet he had so often filled 
with the scraps of his kitchen! He 
then took his astonished guest into 
another apartment, and showed him 
a hundred bales of silk! 

The Maronite excuse for this im- 
posture is, of course, piety. They 
profess to follow His example * who 
had not where to lay his head.” And 
this is the excuse for a career of lazi- 
ness and lies! But whether the Ma- 
ronite or the monk began the profes- 
sion, the practice and the pretence 
are the same. 

The chief division of the Lebanon 
is the Bisberry, containing a popula- 
tion of 50,000 Maronites—brave, but 
furiously bigoted. Of this they gave 
alate example. Among the villages 
to which strangers generally remove 
in summer, there is one whose rich 
chestnut trees and fresh springs give 
it a peculiar charm. About two years 
ago, the American missionaries settled 
at Tripoli moved to the village, in- 
tending to reside for some months. 
The whole party arrived in the even- 
ing, and the Americans proposed to 
enjoy the cool air. But the mules 
had scarcely been unloaded when the 
whole village was up in arms. The 
priests were seen hurrying about, cru- 
cifix in hand; the village bell rang 
incessantly ; the villagers were in uni- 
versal agitation. The Americans sal- 
lied forth to know the reason of the 
uproar. They were met by a shout 
of *“‘ Down with the Bible men! Not 
an hour in the village! Away with 
you; this is no place for heretics.” 

The Americans attempted to make 
terms: ‘Let us stay for the night, 
and we shall be gone in the morning.” 
But the priests would hear of no de- 
lay. The villagers threatened to burn 
them in their house; the torches were 
already lighted. The missionaries, of 
course, had only to submit. The 


mules were loaded again; and, in the 
midst of a roaring rabble, they set 
out at midnight and returned to the 
plains. In the eyes of the Maronites, 
the priest is everything. 

But God is not left “ without wit- 
nesses ;” and there are few countries 
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of Christianity, however degraded, in 
which, from time to time, some re- 
markable man is not raised up to give 
evidence of the truth. The convent 
of Kanobin, a huge building in one of 
the wildest gorges of the hills, has a 
striking interest attached to it from a 
remembrance of this kind. 

Assaad Shidiak, a Maronite, of a 
respectable family in Beyrout, having 
accidentally met with a Bible, and 
comparing it with the doctrines and 
practices of his countrymen, was 
prompted to attempt their reforma- 
tion. He loudly denounced the na- 
tional errors, inviting his hearers to 
read the Bible for themselves. His 
family warned him, the priests threat- 
ened; and allin vain. At length he 
was summoned before the patriarch, 
who resided at Kanobin. Assaad 
was first reasoned with, from the 
fathers and the national traditions ; 
he answered from his Bible. Further 
measures were soon adopted: he was 
placed in a dismal vault, where his 
only provisions were bread and water. 
Weeks thus rolled on; but he was 
still unconverted. And, whether as- 
sisted or not, on one tempestuous 
night he contrived to leave his prison 
walls behind him. 

After a march through rocks and 
precipices, he found himself bewil- 
dered in a forest, and told his tale to 
a goatherd. The man cruelly cap- 
tured him, and brought him back to 
the convent. From that time he dis- 
appeared. Deprived of light, living on 
the most meagre food, and fastened 
down with chains, under the pretence 
of lunacy, the martyr soon died! 

Among the Maronite convents, the 
principal is Kashaya, built at the 
extremity of a deep and gloomy gorge. 
But the fertility of the climate, and 
the labours of the monks, have filled 
the sides of the glen with natural 
beauty; the mulberry, vine, and all 
the varieties of flowers and vegetables, 
flourish in their utmost luxuriance. 

The convent is dedicated to St 
Anthony. The Saint’s virtues having 
been demonstrated by his own resis- 
tance to Satan, his office now is to 
drive the demon out of others. Crowds 
of pilgrims haunt the vicinage of this 
holy exorcist. On arriving, they are 
placed in a large apartment, hewn out 
of the rock, in advance of the convent. 
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The monks are instantly in attend- 
ance, performing all the offices of hos- 
pitality ; supplying refreshments and 
everything necessary to comfort mind 
and body. They converse with the 
pilgrims: during their refreshment ; 
the conversation naturally turns on 
the merits of St Anthony. The monks 
rehearse his miracles ; and, after their 
hearers have been brought to the 
proper pitch of credulity, propose the 
trial of faith—the iron lock. This is 
the simplest of all miracles. The iron 
lock is a dog-collar, fastened by a 
slip noose. St Anthony is to undo 
this collar, while the patient sleeps. 
Should the sleep be restless, the collar 
is generally found open in the morn- 
ing, for a slight movement of the head 
and shoulders is enough for that pur- 
pose. But it is a sign of St Anthony’s 
favour; and the patient, whose com- 
plaint is generally caprice, nervous- 
ness, or nothing, is informed that he 
is cured ! 

If the patient sleep so soundly as 
not to move, and the collar remains 
closed, the fault is not St Anthony’s, 
but the patient’s: he has evidently 
wanted faith; and we presume that 
the remedy is, to try again. 

But some of the cases are actually 
lunatic. In those instances, the regi- 
men is real and severe. The lunatic 
is instantly thrust into a wide, sub- 
terraneous cave, extending far within 
the rocks; he is chained heavily to 
the wall, left in darkness, and deli- 
vered over to the tender mercies of 
St Anthony. 

We are told that this harsh measure 
of cure succeeds, and that in a few 
weeks the raving madman is delivered 
over to his friends ‘‘as quiet as a 
lamb;” the wonder having been 
effected by “cold, solitude, and star- 
vation, the three wnspiritual remedies 
employed by the saint.” We are un- 
fortunately not told how many die in 
the operation, or how many are dis- 
charged more furious than ever. 

But we turn gladly from this pain- 
fal subject to the general state of this 
most interesting and (in case of Euro- 
pean war) most important country. 
The Libanus is divided between the 
two populations of Maronites and 
Druses. Even Turks and Arabs 
are still to be found among them. 
The whole population of the moun- 
tain is about 400,000, of which the 
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Maronites, who are Christians, and of 
the Church of Rome, form the greater 
number. 

The traditions of their religious his- 
tory are obscure, but they owe their 
name to one Maro, a monk, who in the 
fifth century took refuge in the hills 
from an imperial persecution, relative 
to the doctrines of Monothelitism. 
Some writers have charged them with 
the heresy itself, others have defended 
them from the imputation. Such is 
the value of controversy, when both 
parties are equally ignorant. At 
length, in the year 1736, at a great 
synod, the Maronites formally ac- 
knowledged the Canons of the Council 
of Trent, retaining the mass in the 
Syrian language, and the marriage of 
the priests, but abandoning the giving 
of the cup to the laity, in which respect 
they had previously retained the Greek 
custom. At mass the priest turns 
to the congregation, and reads the 
gospel in Arabic. The people are 
generally honest, moral—at least 
according to the morality of the East— 
and martial. They could send 50,000 
men intothe field. They are handsome 
and athletic, and, unless when they 
are tortured by the Turkish govern- 
ment, loyal and hospitable. They look 
on arms as their right, and insurrec- 
tion as their inheritance. 

The Maronites still maintain a con- 
siderable connection with the Papacy. 
At Rome they have a convent, which 
is also a college for the education of 
the young Maronites who come to 
take orders. The conventual system 
is preserved with great zeal and great 
inveteracy among the Maronites, and 
their convents have been occasionally 
(as might be expected) the scenes of 
frightful excesses. In the convent of 
Bekeske, now the residence of the pa- 
triarch, was transacted the following 
hideous succession of crime. Colonel 
Churchill observes, that the mind in- 
voluntarily shudders at the reflection, 
thatthe system of vows of virginity and 
apparent sanctity which the Romish 
Church encourages, may be continu- 
ally giving birth to actions resulting 
from the passions of mankind, and 
which the veil of secresy foments at 
the same time that it conceals.” The 
observation is true of all conventual 
life; its condition is unnatural, and 
therefore presumptuous. Presumption 
is always hazardous, and though the 
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severity of discipline, or fear of public 
discovery, may prevent actual offence, 
yet where the eye of the world can be 
avoided, as it may in foreign countries, 
the most desperate crimes may be 
produced by the opportunities com- 
bined with the secresy of the con- 
vent. 

. About the middle of the last century, 
a Maronite female, called Hendia, at- 
tracted the notice of the people by her 
extraordinary pretensions to sanctity. 
In the superstition of her church, sanc- 
tity implies suffering. Accordingly, 
Hendia assumed the hair-cloth, and 
performed the routine of apparent 
mortification essential to saintship in 
Popery. By degrees the rumour spread 
that she had the power of working 
miracles. She now aspired to be the 
foundress of a new order. She ap- 
_ to the people, and though the 

aronite means were narrow, she 
succeeded in erecting two large stone 
buildings, at an expense enormous 
for the country, amounting to about 
£5000 sterling. So far all was suc- 
cess. The site of the conventual esta- 
blishmeut was chosen with the skill 
for which monachism is always famous, 
whether it means to strike the heart 
with awe, or delight the eye with the 
picturesque. Situated on the ridge 
of a hill, its view extends to the Me- 
diterranean on the west, and over the 
vast plains to the south. It is not 
surprising that an easy life, the repu- 
tation for sanctity, and the exaggera- 
tions of monkish miracles, had their 
results, in alluring the idle, the super- 
stitious, the knavish, and the vain. 
The houses soon became crowded with 
monks and nuns. The patriarch was 
the director-general, but Hendia was 
the “lady superior,” or abbess, and 
in this sovereignty she continued for 
twenty years. All went on smoothly, 
though the rumour spread that many 
of the nuns had died suddenly, but 
this was imputed to the air or acci- 
dent ; and as all things in nunneries 
are kept secret, and no coroners’ in- 
quests are held in nunneries in Syria, 
nor even in vigilant and rational 
England, there was no public investi- 
gation into the mortality. 

At length, one night, a stranger, 
travelling from Damascus to Beyrout, 
asked for a lodging in the convent ; 
but the gates were already shut, the 
hour was late, and he was forced to 
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content himself with lying down in the 
outer court till the morning. 

After a few hours’ sleep, he was 
startled by a sudden noise of opening 
doors and bolts withdrawn. There 
came forth from the house three 
women with spades, followed by two 
men bearing a heavy white bundle, 
which they carried into an adjoining 
place of weeds and stones; a hole was 
dug, the burthen was deposited in it, 
and, after treading down the earth 
with their feet, the party returned to 
the house. The work of the nuns, the 
sight of the heavy bundle, and the 
general mystery of this midnight trans- 
action, kept the traveller awake, and 
he set out for Beyrout at the first 
glimpse of day. 

It happened that he was acquainted 
with a merchant in Beyrout, who, 
some months before, had placed two 
of his daughters in the convent, with 
a portion of £400 sterling. On na- 
turally asking some questions about 
the journey, the sleep in the court- 
yard was mentioned; and in the 
course of the conversation the myste- 
rious burial (rather reluctantly on the 
traveller’s part) transpired. The 
merchant was alarmed ; he knew that 
one of his daughters had been taken 
ill, and he could not but remark that 
many of the nuns had died. 

He immediately mounted his horse 
and rode to the convent, where he 
demanded to see his daughter. The 
request was refused. He repeated it 
still more urgently. His suspicions 
were roused by the sternness and in- 
solence of the refusal. Leaving the 
convent in an agony of despair, he 
rushed to the dwelling of the emir, 
and detailed his complaint to the kohic 
(secretary), who ordered a body of 
horse to follow him, and, if necessary, 
to force open the convent. The grave 
was uncovered, the body was taken 
up—it was the merchant’s daughter! 
He then inquired for his remaining 
daughter ; she was found confined in 
the convent, but almost dead, and her 
narrative revealed scenes of the most 
frightful iniquity. 

Of those topics we say no more; 
but the sequel was, that the saint 
was seized, and the patriarch and 
priests were prosecuted. The whole 
subject was finally referred to Rome, 
and the process before the College 
“ De Propaganda fide” disclosed the 
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most extraordinary cruelties, com- 
bined with the most extraordinary 


profanations. It was proved that 
many of the nuns were murdered, to 
get possessions, and others in conse- 
quence of objects still more atrocious, 
if possible. All the artifices of sanc- 
tity, such as it is among monks and 
nuns, were, of course, in regular re- 
quisition, Hendia herself consecrating 
the wafer and saying mass. Holes 
were found under her bed, in which 
perfumes were burned during her pre- 
tended ecstasies, while she was re- 
ceiving the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; and her followers declared 
that she was the Mother of God, 
once more visiting the world. Hendia, 
after all, was comparatively unpun- 
ished. She was, of course, super- 
seded in the government of her con- 
vent, and even put in confinement ; 
but, whether by fear or favour, she 
always contrived to make her escape. 
In 1783 she was at liberty, had still 
a party, was still held by them to be 
a saint, and her adventures and atro- 
cities are still the subjects of recollec- 
tion in the land of the Maronites. 

In the expressions of Colonel 
Churchill, the development “ has not 
had the slightest effect on the con- 
ventual system, which is supported 
in this country as muchasever. The 
doors of the nunneries are impene- 
trably closed on their occupants, but 
whether God or the devil reigns 
within, must always be a matter of 
conjecture.” 

This utter scorn of the lessons of 
experience is one of the predicted cha- 
racteristics of false religion. Rome 
never reforms. The heaviest calami- 
ties, the most startling exposures, the 
most palpable detection of follies, ar- 
tifices, and crimes, never produce the 
slightest change. The Papacy at 
this moment is as besotted with fable 
and prone to imposture as if the 
world remained in the sullen credulity 
of the dark ages, or in the barbarous 
tyranny of the thirteenth century. 

“And the rest of the men, who 
were not killed by these plagues, yet 
repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship 
devils (dead men), and idols of gold 
and silver, and brass, and stone, and of 
wood, which neither can see, nor hear, 
nor walk. Neither repented they of 
their murders, nor of their sorceries, 
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nor of their thefts.”—(Revel. ch. ix.) 
But that convents should be suffered 
to subsist, andeven growin England— 
that when we punish a wretched being, 
who in distress and despair attempts 
to drown herself, we should suffer a 
foolish girl of fifteen, who knows no 
more of herself or the world than an 
infant, to bind herself by a frantic 
vow for life, and leave monks and 
priests to keep her to that vow, how- 
ever she may long to abandon the 
slavery that consigns her to misery 
for the rest of her days—is among the 
most monstrous contradictions to the 
spirit of human liberty, and even to 
the law of moral obedience, that the 
artifice of man, and the cruelty of 
a sullen and terrible superstition, has 
ever conceived. It is said that a 
large proportion of the nuns in foreign 
convents die raving mad ; and another 
proportion of them perish by the pen- 
ances and severe punishments of the 
convents. There are no coroners’ in- 
quests in convents: even here the 
Habeas Corpus, which makes the pride 
of English liberty, and is the safe- 
guard of every English peasant, offers 
no protection to the unhappy nun; 
her life is unprotected, her death is 
unaccounted for, her rights are re- 
fused, and her wrongs are unavenged. 
How long is this offence to God and 
nature to be perpetrated in England ? 

The Druses (the secondary leading 
population of Lebanon) are a people of 
mystics, living among, yet not inter- 
marrying with, the Maronites, wearing 
a peculiar and fantastic dress; brave, 
industrious, skilful workmen, and 
habitual warriors. Their prince, the 
Emir of the Druses, is the nominal 
sovereign of the mountains. They 
are divided into three classes with re- 
ference to religion—the ignorant, the 
partially initiated, and the fully ini- 
tiated. They forbid conversions to 
Christianity or Mahometanism, on 
penalty of death. They conceal their 
sacred books, but are disciples of 
Hakem, one of the caliphs of Egypt, 
who, being probably mad, proclaimed 
himself an incarnation of the Al- 
mighty, and, as fanaticism is never so 
popular as when it is outrageous, 
made himself the head of a religion. 
Hakem disappeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo, probably being mur- 
dered; but though his death occurred 
in the eleventh century, the Druses 
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expect him still. The more impro- 
bable, childish, and contemptible the 
fables of fanaticism are, the more cer- 
tain they are of acceptance; their 
only failure is moderation. 

These volumes abound in brief bio- 
graphies, and romantic and sometimes 
frightful incidents, which might make 
the foundation of many a modern novel. 

The Emir Heider is head of the 
House of Kaidbey, and now governor 
of the Maronites. in the tumults of 
1848 he was charged with being a 
sharer in insurrection against the 
paramount authority of the well- 
known Emir Beshir. He was invited 
to the residence of the Emir, with 
every assurance of friendship and se- 
curity ; but he had no sooner arrived 
than he was thrown into irons, and 
sent on the road to Egypt, with other 
exiles. 

One of the most curious character- 
istics of Oriental high life is, the faci- 
lity with which the whole race of 
pashas, emirs, &c. &c., are duped. 
Leading lives of perpetual treachery, 
they seem totally incapable of pre- 
caution. The most crafty creature in 
existence, the Oriental is entrapped 
as easily as a child. With his whole 
existence falsehood, he believes every 
lie; and, laying snares for every man 
above and below him, he trusts his 
life to a compliment. 

Heider and his companions in 
chains had no sooner reached Sidon 
than the officer of the escort ordered 
them to be drawn out in a line on the 
shore, and his soldiers to level their 
muskets at them. Heider fainted. 
Whether this parade was meant to 
frighten, or for execution, is not 
known, but the captives were re- 
manded. His voyage of two months 
up the hill was constant ignominy 
and suffering, chained to another, 
and “ goaded on by the incessant 
kurbash.” He would probably have 
never returned but for the interposi- 
tion of the British Government. He 
returned at last, threw off his fetters 
and his ill-fortune together, and now 
holds the sceptre, precarious as it is, 
of the Maronites. 

One of the residences occasionally 
inhabited by the consuls is the castle 
of Kurneille, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect over forest, and a view 
of Beyrout in the distance. It was 
the scene of a melancholy catastrophe 
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a few years since. In the family of 
the Prussian consul residing in Kur- 
neille, there was a governess, hand- 
some and young, engaged to the Prus- 
sian consul at Jerusalem. One of the 
domestics, or officers of the consulate, 
who had been attracted by the young 
governess, resolved on revenge. To 
prevent disturbance, the consul had 
intended to send him out of the coun- 
try. He, however, suddenly appear- 
e¢ with a double-barrelled gun in the 
drawing-room, where the lady and 
her intended husband were talking at 
the window. The ruffian fired at her, 
and the shot passed through her 
heart. The murderer fled, but, being 
closely pursued, he blew out his brains 
with the other barrel. The lover be- 
came deranged—was sent to Europe 
for his recovery—returned to his post 
—but never recovered the shock, and 
some time since died at Jerusalem. 

From the various intrigues of the 
Emirs, and anecdotes of Osmanli in- 
vasions, which, however important to 
the history of the province, have but 
slight interest for us, we turn to the 
characteristics of the country life. 

At one of the villages there is a pre- 
serve for the Emir Heider, and the only 
one in the country. The red-legged 
partridge is found abundantly here, 
bat the game is pursued with Oriental 
laziness. In the Emir’s sporting, 
keepers are sent a fortnight before to 
entice the birds to come and be shot : 
for this purpose, barley is sprinkled on 
flat boards placed on different parts of 
the field. A hut of loose stones, 
barely to contain one person, and him 
crouching, is built at one end of each 
board, and covered with furze, and 
with a loophole directly commanding 
the range of the board. The par- 
tridges gradually come to the barley, 
and when they make it a regular feed- 
ing-place, the Sheik prepares to take 
the field. Before day breaks, he pro- 
ceeds to the hut alone, and watches 
his opportunity for slaughter. The 
partridges come to their morning meal, 
and the plank is full. The muzzle of 
his weapon is now cautiously raised to 
the loophole, the piece is discharged, 
and from five to fifteen brace may be 
the prize. The Emir is congratulated 
on his superior skill—perhaps, also, 
on his heroism. The sport is renewed 
daily for about a month, until it may 
be fairly conceived that the coveys 
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are worn out. The Europeans depre- 
cate this murder in an arm-chair, and 
the remonstrance has had some effect, 
for certain of the mountain sportsmen 
already have ‘‘ the courage and perse- 
verance to take flying shots!” 

We then have a Druse magician. 
The Sheik Bechir is a personage of 
acquirement ; he has a store of history 
and literature; his conversation is 
superior to that of his countrymen ; 
and he has, to complete the supe- 
riority, the fame of a wonder-worker, 
and the advantage of interviews with 
the spirits of another world! .Who 
can resist such proofs of power as 
these? Hewill place a jug between the 
hands of two persons sitting opposite 
to each other, which, on the recital of 
certain passages, taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the Koran and the Psalms 
of David, will move spontaneously 
round, to the astonishment of all be- 
holders! A stick, at his bidding, will 
move, unaided, from one end of aroom 
to the other! A New Testament, 
suspended from a key by a string, will 
turn violently round of itself! An 
egg, boiling in the saucepan, will be 
made to spring suddenly out of the 
water, and be carried to a considerable 
distance! A double-locked door will 
unlock itself! But the following trick 
seems to us the strangest of all. On 
two earthenware jars being placed in 
opposite corners of a room, one empty 
and the other filled with water, the 
empty jar, on the recital of certain 
passages, will move across the room— 
the full jar will of itself pour its con- 
tents into the empty one, which will 
return to the place whence it came ! 

Colonel Churchill evidently believes 
in the performance of these things, 
but attributes them to some unknown 
power of nature called into operation. 
We should rather attribute them to the 
extraordinary dexterity of the opera- 
tor. All the world of travellers knows 
the dexterity of the Alexandrian necro- 
mancers in our day ; and the general 
Opinion for a while was, that they 
possessed some secret of nature hid- 
den from the rest of mankind. But 


when the travellers ceased to be few, 
and began to be sceptical, the magi- 
cian was shorn of his beams. Tippoo 
Saib, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, 
and George III. would no longer be 
sufficient for the exhibition of his 
demon. A sailor for Herschell the 
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astronomer, or a negress for Madame 
Rachel, showed that the magician’s 
store of the supernatural was exhaust- 
ed, and that the great lions of this 
world were no longer to be seen in a 
patch of ink in the hand of a boy 
called in from the street. 

But the Sheik Bechir is not limited 
to amusing wonders : he cures diseases 
by magic. In correspondence with 
something more, or less, than man, 
previously to the cure, he shuts him- 
self up in darkness, and is supposed 
to devote his time to prayer and fast- 
ing. This regimen sometimes lasts a 
month. At length one of the genii 
(whom he describes as much resem- 
bling human beings) appears before 
him, and asks his purpose. He an- 
swers by stating the nature of the 
disease. The genii reply that the 
request is granted. He then proceeds 
to lay his hand on the patient, and 
the cure, even if lunacy, is instantly 
effected! It is possible that the ima- 
gination of the patient, highly excited 
by the thirty days’ delay, and the 
idea that the case is under the con- 
sideration of genii, may have a 
powerful influence in expediting the 
removal of nervous symptoms. The 
practice of mesmerism seems to have 
been known to the East (as what was 
not known?) in its early ages. At 
all events, the facts of those cures 
ought to give ground for European 
inquiry. 

The Sheik has no hesitation in af- 
firming the intercourse with spiritual 
agency. The belief in magic is uni- 
versal among the population, and 
some of their Christian priesthood 
affirm that the Psalms of David con- 
tain a series of necromantic passages, 
which, properly used, would place the 
whole world of spirits at the command 
of man. 

From the first ages of the world 
there has been a belief in magic. Can 
a universal belief be altogether with- 
out foundation in this instance, and in 
this instance alone? Can the most 
improbable of all conceptions, by na- 
ture, have become the most general in 
practice, yet have no foundation in 
fact? Of the nature of spirits man 
can have no conception. Of their ex- 
istence, their powers, their faculties, 
or their forms (if forms they have), 
the human mind is wholly incapable 
of conceiving a determinate idea. And 
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yet every nation, from the brute ig- 
norance of Africa to the subtlety of the 
East, and the vigorous intelligence of 
Europe, has believed, and still be- 
lieves, in them. Of course, we are 
not about to believe all the absurdi- 
ties of fancy or frenzy on the subject. 
We give up the “haunted houses,” 
ghosts on permanent duty in church- 
yards, the lucrative ‘‘ rappings” of our 
American brethren, &c. But the 
Mosaic law speaks of the influence of 
demons with a distinctness which it 
would be infidelity to doubt, and as- 
signs punishment to the commerce 
with them which it would be profana- 
tion to suppose, in the case of an ima- 
ginary crime : to deal with “‘ a familiar 
spirit” was death. 

In the days of our Lord’s mission, 
possession by evil spirits, though the 
first and most hideous of all inflictions, 
appears to have been almost as fre- 
quent as any disease of Palestine. 
The distinction is fully made between 
demonism and frenzy in the cure of 
diseases : ‘* And those that were pos- 
sessed of devils, and those that were 
lunatic, and those that had the palsy, 
and he healed them.”—Mark, iv. That 
the powers of the Egyptian scorcerers 
might have been aided by evil spirits, 
is not to be now ascertained ; but the 
author of the Pentateuch evidently re- 
cords their works as supernatural. 
The Jewish demoniacs declare the 
Messiahship of Jesus—a doctrine 
above any unconverted of the time, 
and scarcely ventured on even by the 
apostles during his mission. The 
spirits of the possessed deprecate 
punishment before their time, which 
implies knowledge of things above 
men; and the demons inhabiting two 
human beings madden three thousand 
swine! Weare told in the Apocalypse 
that the doctrines of the great Euro- 
pean heresy are “the teaching of 
demons.” Those intimations, suffi- 
ciently intelligible to fix ‘our faith, 

et sufficiently obscure to temper our 
imagination, must be left to the ex- 
perience of a higher state. Still, the 
subject is admissible, infinitely cu- 
rious, and, if followed in a rational 
form of inquiry, may help us to some 
solutions of things which have hitherto 
much perplexed mankind. 

The city of Beyrout has begun to 
assume an importance in European 
eyes, within the last ten years, from 
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the English invasion of Syria. Its 
commerce has increased rapidly. A 
new quarter, consisting of substantial 
and elegant houses, has been lately 
built. Building is constantly spreading 
through the garden grounds, through 
the mulberry plantations, and the 
wooded acclivities which rise behind 
the city. Those are the fruits of Eng- 
lish commerce, as that commerce is 
the creation of peace. 

But to the scholar and the anti- 
quarian Beyrout has still higher at- 
tractions. The digging for the new 
foundations has everywhere exhibited 
ancient remains, sometimes of the 
most interesting nature. Wells and 
reservoirs, vaults filled with relics of 
earthenware and other materials of 
very striking workmanship, are fre- 
quent discoveries. 

The whole plain appears to have 
been covered with buildings, even to 
the foot of the hills. - A solidity and 
breadth of masonry characterises the 
style, and gives evidence of the wealth 
of the ancient city. Not long since an 
aqueduct was discovered, conveying @ 
broad stream round the walls. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
of these volumes has not given us some 
more extended information on the 
subject of those discoveries. Nineveh 
may be more important from its con- 
nection with Scripture, but it is in 
Asia Minor that we now look for 
taste combined with opulence, the vi- 
gour of cities, and the ancient pomp 
of kings. The late discoveries should 
excite pilgrimages of the professors 
of the European arts, and above all 
arts that of architecture, to the scene 
of perhaps ‘the greatest splendour of 
the ancient world. 

But we must close. All the features 
of Lebanon are of the highest order of 
picturesque beauty; its history is of 
the most curious kind—a mixture of 
Arab romance, Indian mystery, and 
stately superstition. Its men are brave, 
faithful, and intellectual. We neither 
anticipate nor desire the collision of 
the great military powers; but if it 
must ensue, Syria is the field whose 
possession constitutes victory, and of 
which Lebanon is the citadel. 

We understand that Roberts’s 
Sketches of this memorable country 
are to be republished, and we wish a 
publication so interesting, and so ap- 
propriate to the time, every success. 
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I. 


Hart to thee, Monarch of African mountains! 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone, 

Who, from the heart of the tropical fervours, 
Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 

Feeding for ever the fountains that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt! 


II. 


The years of the world are engraved on thy forehead ; 
Time’s morning blushed red on thy first- fallen snows ; 
Yet lost in the wilderness, nameless, unnoted, 

Of man unbeholden, thou wert not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the being of Nature, 

Giving a soul to her manifold features, 

Lighting through paths of the primitive darkness 

The footsteps of Truth and the vision of Song. 
Knowledge has born thee anew to Creation, 

And long-baffled Time at thy baptism rejoices. 

Take, then, a name, and be filled with existence, 
Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 

While from the hand of the wandering poet 

Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 


III. - 


Floating alone on the flood of thy making, 
Through Africa’s mystery, silence, and fire, 

Lo! in my palm, like the Eastern enchanter, 

I dip from the waters a magical mirror, 

And thou art revealed to my purified vision. 

I see thee supreme, in the midst of thy co-mates, 
Standing alone ’twixt the Earth and the Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 

Upheld on thy knees and thy shoulders of granite, 
Zone above zone, like the steps of a temple, 

The climates of Earth are displayed, as an index 
Giving the scope of the Book of Creation. 

There, in the gorges that widen, descending 

From cloud and from cold into summer eternal, 
Gather the threads of the ice-gendered fountains, 
Gather. to riotous torrents of crystal, 

And giving each shelvy recess where they dally 
The blooms of the North and its evergreen turfage, 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus! 

There, in the wondering airs of the Tropics, 
Shivers the aspen, still dreaming of cold ; 

There stretches the oak, from the loftiest ledges, 
His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers, 
And the pine-tree looks down on his rival, the palm. 





* Kilimandjaro is the name of the great snow-mountain discovered in Central 
Africa in 1850, by Dr Krapf. It is in lat. 3° S., and is supposed by geographers to 
contain the sources of the White Nile. 
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IV. 


Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air, 
Thy battlements hang o’er the slopes and the forests, 
Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 

Looming sublimely aloft and afar. 

Above them, like folds of imperial ermine, 

Sparkle the snow-fields that furrow thy forehead— 
Desolate realms, inaccessible, silent, 

Chasms and caverns, where Day is a stranger, 
Garners where storeth his treasures the Thunder, 
The Lightning his falchion, his arrows the Hail. 





Vv. 


Sovereign mountain! thy brothers give welcoome— 
They, the baptised and the crownéd of ages, 
Watch-towers of Continents, altars of Earth— 
Welcome thee now to their mighty assembly. 
Mont Blane, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 
Hails thy accession ; superb Orizava, 

Belted with beech and ensandal’d with palm ; . 
Chimborazo, the lord of the regions of noonday, 

Mingle their sounds, in magnificent chorus, 

With greeting august from the pillars of Heaven, 

Who in the urns of the Indian Ganges, 

Filter the snows of their sacred dominions, 
Unmarked with a footprint, unseen but of God. 

















VI. 















Lo! unto each is the seal of his lordship, 
Nor questioned the right that his majesty giveth : 
Each in his awful supremacy forces 

Worship and reverence, wonder and joy. 
Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 

None has a claim to the honours of story, 

Or the superior splendours of song, 

Greater than thou, in thy mystery mantled— 
Thou, the sole Monarch of African mountains, 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt! 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 
On the White Nile, Central Africa, . 
January 1852. 








Nor very long ago, a gentleman, 
who answered to the lofty name 
of Frederick Plantagenet Fitzarthar, 
was, in compliance with the barbaric 
usages of this country, compelled to 
appear before a police magistrate to 
answer to a charge of swindling. The 
sympathising reporter, who witnessed 
his debat at the bar, described his ap- 
pearance and demeanour as highly 
aristocratic and fashionable. Stulz 
and Hoby had no daubt contributed 
materially to the decoration of his 
outer man; and, as he wiped the cold 
drops of agony from his brow with a 
perfumed cambric handkerchief, the 
glitter of a magnificent diamond was 
visible on his little finger. Fitzarthur, 
indeed, if we may judge from the evi- 
dence adduced, was an individual of 
no ordinary genius. He rose like a 
meteor, and so vanished. Of his an- 
tecedents and previous career there 
were few or no traces. It is true that 
one apocryphal officer, who was largely 
gifted with the imaginative faculty, 
was strongly of opinion that he had 
seen this radiant apparition a long time 
before, when he was clad in fustian, 
and popularly accosted as Gubbins. 
A lordly smile of disdain flitted over 
the lips of Fitzarthur when he heard 
this disparaging opinion—for, in truth, 
it was nothing more. Z43 would not 
venture upon the strong step of clinch- 
ing his impression with an oath—and 
no wonder; it would have been as 
easy to depone to the identity of a 
butterfly from a casual inspection of 
achrysalis. Even as the origin of some 
old families is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity, so that heralds cannot venture 
to specify what handicraft the founder 
of the race had followed, in like man- 
ner did the biography of Fitzarthur, 
before his appearance as the occupant 
of handsome rooms in Piccadilly, re- 
main an utter mystery. That he had 
high notions of what was dug to his 
rank and position in society, appeared 
from the largeness and universality of 
his orders. His taste in jewellery was 
superb—he was a perfect connoisseur 
in wines. The tradesmen, whom he 
honoured with his custom, were una- 
nimous in declaring that they were 
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amazed by his judgment and know- 
ledge; and the readiness with which 
they contributed to his collection of 
movables was really creditable to the 
mercantile character. But, somehow 
or other, Fitzarthur’s museum was not 
of a fixed nature. Certain articles 
were constantly disappearing, to make 
way for others; and at last it became 
but too evident that the Plantagenet 
was himself a trader. Such, at least, 
was the ouly rational construction—for 
how else came that exquisite service 
of plate into the custody of the pawn- 
broker—how happened it that his cab 
had been disposed of for little more 
than half its value? Fitzarthur indeed 
said something, in his splendidly indif- 
ferent way, about the caprice of fashion, 
and theimpossibility of retaining things 
after they had lost the gloss of no- 
velty ; but the magistrate (a common- 
place individual, whocontented himself 
with one coat in the year and fed 
with his grandfather’s spoons) did not 
appear to understand the relevancy 
of the explanation ; and so Fitzarthur 
was remanded for further evidence. 
What became of him we know not. 
About that time we were called away 
to the country, did not see the papers 
for a month, and lost all trace of his 
history. He may be in the hulks, 
for anything we know to the contrary, 
or picking oakum in a penitentiary, * 
or contemplating the heaving wave 
on his romantic passage to the An- 
tipodes. But we do not care to ima- 
gine these things. Even as the bard 
of the Odyssey leaves Ulysses in 


' Ithaca, nor alludes to his subsequent 


wanderings, so follow we no further 
the fortunes of Frederick, whom we 
beheld as the Star of Piccadilly. He 
dwells in our heart as a glorious 
vision—an incarnation of genius in 
the highest and most creditable branch 
of swindling. 

Now, what was his crime? We 
apprehend that it fell to be ranked 
only in the catalogue of false pre- 
tences. He had forged no man’s 
name—he did not assume the title of 
any member of the House of Peers— 
he did not even-represent himself as 
having formerly held a commission in 
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the army. He stood simply upon his 
name—Frederick Plantagenet Fitz- 
arthur, which was to him a spell of 
power. Then, again, who shall dare 
to say that that august nomenclature 
was fictitious? Even if it were so, 
is a man not at liberty to alter or 
change his name? Successful Smith, 
in the second generation, invariably 
appears as Smythe. The son of 
Chumney, the rich drysalter, an- 
swers unblushingly in the higher 
circles to the name of Cholmondley. 
Saxon Cutler, worth a plum, becomes 
Norman Coteler.. Lowland Muckle- 
wrath abjures the paternal gutturals, 
and appears in glowing tartans as 
the Celtic chief M‘Lareth. If Tibbs 
and Tunks, high-minded apprentices 
both, have the noble ambition to per- 
form upon the stage, is it to be as- 
cribed to them as a sin if they an- 
nounce themselves as Villiers and 
Vernon? Then, as to the more pe- 
cuniary question, is every gentleman 
whose orders exceed his means, liable 
to be charged with crime? We hope 
not, else to many of us Christmas 
would cease to be a merry season. 
We are rapidly reasoning ourselves 
into the conviction that Fitzarthur 
was an injured man. 

The truth is, that it is difficult to 
take a deliberate survey of all that is 
going on around us, or even to look 
into the mirror of conscience, without 
arriving at the conclusion that, on 
some points, all of us are but indif- 
ferent honest. Do not be offended, 
dear reader—we mean not to include 
you in the category of the Fitzarthurs. 
We admit that you are no swindler; 
and believe that, in cash matters, 
you are as punctual as a bum- 
bailiff. But if you never have in 
the course of your life committed an 
act which may, without any stretch, 
be denominated a false pretence, you 
are indeed a pattern of purity, and 
faultless as an unfeathered pheenix. 
Let us ask you a few questions— 
Have you not, over and over again, 
attempted to pass yourself off in 
society for a much cleverer fellow 
than you really are? Have you not 
affected to know a great deal upon 
subjects of which you are utterly 
ignorant—to have read books which 
were absolutely unknown to you by 
- name—and to recognise and appre- 
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ciate quotations in foreign languages 
whereof you knew no more than the 
Medes did of malt liquor? Have you 
not, in order to suit yourself to your 
company, feigned to have a horror 
for things which, in private, yon 
enjoy with the keenest relish ? Hypo- 
crite that you are!—why did you, 
when dining with the Marquis of 
Tokay, join in the general denuncia- 
tion of beer as brutal, at the time 
when your whole being was possessed 
with an intense craving for stingo? 
With our own ears we heard you, in 
one circle, avow your admiration of 
the opera as the grandest of intellec- 
tual delights ; and not an hour after- 
wards, at the Ducrow’s Head, you 
gave it as your deliberate opinion, 
that a fine British spectacle at Ast- 
ley’s was worth all the foreign cater- 
wauling in the universe. Dare you 
go up to that dowager, and tell her 
that you smoke six cigars every day 
of your life, or that you are addicted 
to brandy and water? Not you. You 
wish her to suppose, and do your 
utmost to encourage the delusion, 
that you are a most agreeable, amia- 
ble, faultless young man, without 
any of the vices which are unfortu- 
nately too common, and that you 
never are otherwise than you seem 
when discoursing mellifluonsly upon 
the poetry of art. Heaven and earth! 
if she could only see you after- 
wards in the Club smoking-room! 
Well—we don’t blame you for wish- 
ing to maintain a good character, 
and for keeping the cloven hoof 
concealed in the tidiest of possible 
boots. Only be charitable; and let 
the sense of your own weakness teach 
you not to press over hard upon 
others. In this age of ours, there is 
a good deal of the Pharisaical spirit 
abroad, which we take to be some- 
what akin to the cruel impulse which 
leads animals to attack the wounded 
of their kind. 

How touching, for example, is the 
present spectacle of Parliamentary 
purity!, What intense horror do 
noble lords and gentlemen, sitting in 
committee, manifest at the revela- 
tions which assail their unsullied 
ears! The Tory gasps at the idea 
of shameful Whig treating—the Whig 
almost swoons at the disclosure of 
abuse of government patronage. A 
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veteran, whose election, somehow or 
other, cost him six thousand pounds, 
is convinced that bribery must have 
been resorted to by an opponent, 
because it is proved that he expended 
two. The gentleman who, contrary 
to his general line of conduct, sup- 
ported the Ministry in a dangerous 
crisis, and whose son received a com- 
mission the week afterwards, holds 
that the promise of a place in the 
Customs to a voter, shows a whole 
constituency to be corrupt. Mighty 
fine all this; but the worst of it is, 
that nobody believes in the professed 
sincerity, and that a great deal of in- 
different acting is absolutely thrown 
away. These public washings of the 
hands are but sorry sights. We 
have ever stood up for the purity of 
Parliament, and are willing that it 
should be enforced to the utmost; 
but we must needs say that, of late, 
we have often had occasion to think 
of the parable of the mote and the 
beam. 

But you will ask if we are going to 
preach a homily? Such, indeed, is 
our intention; and we request that, 
like the Queen in Hamlet, you will 
take a chair, and listen to what we 
have to say. 

There are many breaches of minor 
morals, which, though constantly 
committed, and even excused on ac- 
count of their commonness, ought to 
be brought forward, were it only to 
check the Pharisaical tendency to 
which we have already alluded. First 
of all, let us make a few remarks 
upon those that are of an amiable 
kind. 

It is a singular circumstance, con- 
sidering that eminent men are not 
particularly common, that there never 
does occur an instance of a vacancy 
in a post or situation, be it political, 
literary, professional, or scientific, but 
there appears a host of candidates, 
each armed with certificates to show 
—not that he is eminent, for that is a 
matter of course—but that he is pre- 
eminent, and that nature has evidently 
designed him for that especial office. 
Not long ago we had occasion, in re- 
ference to a matter of this kind, to 
peruse the testimonials of no less than 
sixteen candidates, and we really 
were petrified at the amount of dor- 
mant and suppressed talent which the 
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land contained. One candidate, in 
particular, issued about six sets of 
certificates, with the appetising pro- 
mise of more; and we were really 
sorry when he had exhausted his 
stores of printed panegyric, for we 
found that they made admirable 
matches, and were in request in the 
lower region for the purpose of singe- 
ing fowls. We doubt whether the 
Dalai Lama had a greater number of 
implicit worshippers. At least a 
hundred and twenty gentlemen, of 
various shades of obscurity, with all 
the capital letters in the alphabet ap- 
pended to their names, had written 
letters to their friend, or to those to 
whom the patronage was intrusted, 
in terms that an historian would blush 
to apply to the admirable Crichton. 
Never was there such a fellow as 
that! Of all the race of Adam, alive 
or dead, he was the only one compe- 
tent to do justice to the subject. No 
draw-well or Artesian boring could 
equal him in profundity. He hada 
genius that carried him on its soaring 
pinion beyond the limits of the stars. 
Some worthy attestors averred that 
the chief joy of their lives had been 
the privilege of his conversation—and 
very disinterested persons they ap- 
peared to be, since his election must 
necessarily remove the darling planet 
from their sphere. Others pledged 
their reputation—no very great stake, 
after all— that he would do what 
never man did before, and pathetically 
entreated the electors not to lose that 
opportunity of reflecting some lustre 
on their own names, by appropriating 
this red-hot paragon. But for his 
quiet adoption and indorsation of all 
these compliments, we should have 
been inclined to think that the mo- 
desty of the honourable candidate 
was at least equal to his merits, see- 
ing that he had contrived all this 
while to keep his light under a bushel, 
in so far as the public was concerned. 
Until we received his testimonials, 
his name was as unknown to us as 
that of the architect of the pyramids. 
Our amazement was immensely in- 
creased by the discovery that this 
vacancy had drawn from their retreat 
a dozen other paragons, whose wit- 
nesses, if not quite so numerous, were 
as obscure and laudatory as the batch 
who gave thundering testimony to the 
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first. And it was very curious to re- 
mark, that such of the candidates as 
were really known to fame put forth 
the smallest number of certificates; 
also, that the men who granted these, 
having reputations of their own, cau- 
tiously abstained from dealing in 
strong hyperbole. This is but one 
instance, out of many, of the modern 
system of puffing, which amounts to 
rank dishonesty. We shall not sup- 
pose that the writers of such testi- 
monials are conscious that they have 
no title whatever from their own in- 
tellectual attainments to offer an opi- 
nion on the subject ; for the predomi- 
nant feature of a ninnyhammer is the 
enormous development of his self-con- 
ceit. But not one jackass of the hun- 
dred and twenty believed in the truth 
of what he was writing. His vanity 
was tickled by being appealed to as 
an authority ; and, knowing well that 
it was not the custom of his brother 
idiots to spare butter on such occa- 
sions, he deliberately set himself down 
to be as fulsome as the dictionary 
would allow. We do not insinuate 
that the creature was not actuated by 
a certain instinctive feeling of friend- 
ship. Possibly he had the recollection 
of numerous hours of dreary drivel 
consumed in the company of his friend ; 
and we have nothing to say against 
bonds of alliance so formed and rati- 
fied. But the fact remains, that the cer- 
tificate system has become an intoler- 
able nuisance, and ought at once to be 
put down. We have far greater respect 
for the man who puffs himself than 
for the man who puffs his neighbour. 
In the former case there is something 
of a sublime self-reliance—a noble 
trusting to unsupported valour. To 
enter the ring alone, without backers, 
is at least a proof of courage; and as 
to self-vaunting, have we not the 
authority of all the Homeric heroes ? 
In the Iliad, no man butters another 
—each anoints himself, and that most 
liberally. Why, in the name of all 
that is candid, should a great man 
affect depreciation? Look to Moses 
and Hyams. They don’t own them- 
selves inferior to any in the trade; on 
the contrary, they take up the Jew’s 
harp and twang it in their own lauda- 
tion. What would be the effect if 
Nibbs, in the coffee line, announced 
himself in his advertisements as in- 
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ferior to Husks, who deals in the same 
department? Why, he might shut 
up shop next term, for he would be 
playing into the hands of his rival. 
Nibbs does nothing of the kind. He 
avers that his is the sole establishment 
in London where genuine coffee can 
be obtained; and, as confidence be- 
gets believers, he is a thriving man. 
Husks, if he pleases, may insinuate 
that Nibbs lies; indeed, if he does 
not, he will hardly secure an ade- 
quate share of the public patronage. 
Sometimes a brace of obscurities at- 
tempt to rise to reputation by puff- 
ing each other. Nothing more con- 
temptible can be imagined than two 
blockheads engaged in mutual slaver. 
Blaw-weary writes an essay, in his 
usual unintelligible style, upon the 
genius and characteristics of Pop- 
joy. Popjoy reciprocates, in the next 
number of the same periodical, upon 
the tendency of the writings of Blaw- 
weary. The unhappy confederates 
conceive that they are covering one 
another with glory—they are not 
aware that whatever comes from their 
hands is foul, and must necessarily 
defile. Not originally over-sweet, 
they become still more redolent of the 
jakes. Yet this is no unusual pheno- 
menon in literature; and it is the more 
remarkable, because, in nine cases out 
of ten, the allies entertain at heart an 
intense hatred and contempt for each 
other. Mutual interest is all that 
binds them together ; and they would, 
if they dared, discharge, with the ut- 
most zest, a broadside into the ribs of 
the friend whom they have puffed so 
highly. Real literary talent stands 
alone, and is altogether independent 
of coteries. Whenever we see a man 
looking about for props and extra- 
neous support, we entertain a suspi- 
cion that his foundation is really un- 
sound. He would not do so, if he had 
a well-grounded faith in his own 
powers: for it is the destiny as well 
as the prerogative of genius to work 
alone, and to struggle upwards with- 
out tnvoking assistance. We never 
knew any good result from these re- 
ciprocal puffings. They remind us of 
the two tourists, who, in ascending 
Ben-Nevis, had recourse to one an- 
other’s flasks for a little stimulant 
energy, but who broke down half- 
way, each attributing his failure to 
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the exorbitant swallow of his comrade. 
The fact was, that they had shared 
quite fairly, but that either should 
have kept his own supply to himself. 
There is always danger in such co- 
partnery. Laban tried to cheat Jacob, 
and Jacob cheated Laban. Jaffier 
sold Pierre; and Tresham divulged 
the Gunpowder Plot. On the whole, 
then, we maintain the doctrine that it 
is better, wiser, and more satisfactory 
for a man to puff himself, than to 
assign that task even to his most in- 
timate friend. He cannot reasonably 
quarrel with his own self-laudation ; 
let the most sympathetic of his ad- 
mirers write for him, and the odds 
are that he will consider the praise to 
be miserably stinted. 

But other branches of minor morals, 
which are not of an amiable kind, 
occur. In society there are many 
persons of whom Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite may be taken as the modest 
type; and they are not only endured, 
but courted. The dread of ridicule is 
even greater than its power; and 
thousands who would face personal 
danger without flinching, shrink in 
craven terror from the carpings of a 
malicious tongue. Men there are of 
ho great wit, but of supreme audacity, 
who have conquered for themselves a 
place in society, and enjoy the good 
things of this world simply on account 
of the unbridled license of theirspeech. 
They are moral gadflies, detested and 
feared by all; and yet, somehow or 
other, they have the privilege of 
settling where they please. Now it 
is one of the most potent evidences 
of the corruption of our nature, that 
we are all of us too ready to be 
amused with a joke at the expense of 
our friends. Let the man who has 
been to you as a brother make a slight 
slip, which, without anyway affecting 
his character, places him in a ridicu- 
lous point of view, and the odds. are 
that you chuckle at the story. We 
shall do you the justice to believe 
that, if seriously assailed, you would 
defend him vigorously and truly ; but 
you don’t think it worth while to in- 
terpose in his behalf, simply because 
a satirical insect is attempting to 
puncture his cuticle. Now this is— 
excuse the expression—rather base 
upon your part. There is said to be, 
in Norway, a minute fly called the 
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Furia infernalis, the bite of which is 
so painfully venomous as to drive a 
man distracted; and you may rely 
upon it that many a satirist of so- 
ciety can inflict a wound as torturing 
as that of the Scandinavian pest. You 
are indeed very foolish if you omit 
any opportunity of taking a slap at 
the gadfly. All the while that he is 
buzzing about, amusing you by aggra- 
vating the raws of others, he is keep- 
ing his small, sharp, microscopic eye 
upon you; and, sooner or later, you 
are doomed to feel the insertion of 
his proboscis. And with what show 
of reason can you complain if he makes 
free with you in your turn? Did you 
not snigger and cacchinate when he 
exposed the weakness of your luck- 
less friend ; and did you not own with 
a touching candour, that, though a 
good fellow in general, his conduct, 
on that particular point, could not be 
defended? And that you call back- 
ing of your friends! Even though 
you don’t know anything about the 
people whose frailties are so unmerci- 
fully handled, why should you become 
a pleased partaker of this harpy ban- 
quet of scandal? What matters it to 
you that Tomnoddy, who never did 
you any harm, has made himself 
supremely ridiculous, or that there is 
a scandal abroad about a certain 
stately dowager? Are folly and vice 
so very rare in the world that these 
details can interest you? Is there 
no virtue in the divine precept which 
ordains us to speak evil of no one? 
If there is, what man alive but must 
take shame to himself for participa- 
tion in the scandals of a malicious 
coterie? 

It would really seem as if we re- 
quired some new apostle of charity, 
for, practically, it has disappeared 
among us. Why is it that, almost 
invariably, we put the worst construc- 
tion upon the conduct of our neigh- 
bours? Why should we seek, with 
such amazing avidity, to infer guilt 
from equivocal circumstances, and re- 
ject, with a certain fiendishness of 
purpose, all extenuating matter ? 
That is a very common but a very 
bad feature of the age we live in. It 
implies a low state of the general 
morals, for real purity is without 
guile, and is not usually suspicious. 
The Pharisee offers profane thanks 
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that he is not as other men are, and 
is always ready to listen with assumed 
horror, but with inward zest, to the 
tale of scandalous insinuation. The 
really good man grieves over every 
instance of aberration, doubts the 
truth of a malicious story, and never 
lends his aid toits currency. And yet 
how much more numerous is the for- 
mer than the latter class. It is told 
of one of the old heroes of chivalry, 
that when some rascally pickthank 
brought him the tale of an enemy’s 
personal dishonour, he exclaimed, 
** Thou liest ! Foeman as he is of mine, 
he hath ever been a good knight and 
true; and ashe is not here to answer 
for himself, I will defend his quarrel 
with my body, if thou darest to main- 
tain the charge!” How many of 
us, in modern times, would go such 
lengths for an enemy? We enter- 
tain a strong suspicion that not many 
would go so far for a friend—for an 
opponent, not one. 

Jealousy is one of the meanest, but 
not the least powerful of the unclean 
spirits that infest modern society. 
How rarely is it that we hear sincere 
unqualified praise flowing from the 
lips of a rival! In order to beget 
hatred, it seems only necessary that 
two men should start on the same 
path. They may be friends at first ; 
but in a very short while afterwards 
we are sure to find them foes; the 
success of the one being gall and 
wormwood to the other. Do you 
doubt this? Then look around you. 
Who are the most unmerciful critics 
of works of art? Artists. Who toma- 
hawk incipient poets? Poetasters. 
Moot but a point on theology, and 
you straightway have reverend doc- 
tors abusing each other with a hearti- 
ness that would do credit to Billings- 
gate, and indicating in no disguised 
language the future destination of 
their compeers. Let a medical prac- 
titioner start a new theory, and his 
brethren are instantly down upon him. 
He is a quack—a rogue—an ass—an 
impostor. Even though the life of a 
patient be at stake, they scorn to hold 
consultation with one who is a dis- 

ace to his order. Better that Mrs 

ones should die unaided, than that 
the noble faculty should be profaned. 
Furnish a couple of rival tragedians 
with real Andrea Ferraras—let them 
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fight it out in the last act of Macbeth ; 
and to a moral certainty one of them 
will be pinked or hideously slashed. 
Did you ever know a reigning beauty 
who looked kindly on a young debu- 
tante? If such a spectacle was ever 
seen, you may be sure there was mortal 
venom beneath the smile. Men say 
that the lawyers, as being constantly 
pitted against each other, are the least 
jealous of all professionals, but we 
have heard of such things as syste- 
matic snubbing from seniors. Let no 
man charge us with inconsistency in 
these remarks. We expect not that 
professional competitors shall goabout 
trumpeting each others’ praises—that 
were, perhaps, a stretch of liberality 
beyond the power of human nature. 
But there is a wide difference between 
that, and deliberately running down 
your rival. Why hate a man because 
he sells twice as many copies of his 
book as you do of yours? Has he 
injured you thereby ? Not one whit. 
Has he depressed your genius? Clear- 
ly not. Even though he never had 
existed, you would not have achieved 
a greatersuccess; then, why hate him ? 
An early chapter of the Book of 
Genesis is suggestive of the reason. 
The first murder arose from hatred 
engendered by jealousy ; and jealousy, 
at the present day, is as active and 
Vigorous as ever. 

Nay, young sir! you need not 
throw up your cap, nor cheer us so 
lustily for our noble and independent 
sentiments. You have lately pub- 
lished, it would seem, a volume of 
verse-—have been cut to pieces in a 
provincial periodical, and you attri- 
bute that attack to jealousy. Before 
doing so, it would be proper for you 
to ascertain, from some impartial 
friend, whether your gifts are really 
of such a nature as to inspire a jealous 
feeling in any one. You refer us to 
your book, which we remember to 
have seen ; and we have no hesitation 
in allowing that the typography was 
good, and the binding far from exe- 
crable. But, as to the merit of the 
contents, the less that is said the bet- 
ter. We agree with you that the 


critic was a very savage fellow ; that 
he used you rather harshly, or rather, 
abused you in a cruel way; and we 
doubt not that your feelings were la- 
cerated. But did that arise from jeal- 
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ousy? We are inclined to think not. 
In all human probability the critic 
never heard of you before, and never 
perpetrated a single verse in his own 
individual person. He was simply 
out hawking when you rose before 
him. Undoubtedly we think he would 
have acted more humanely by letting 
you alone ; but, if you wished to es- 
cape notice, why was it that you sent 
copies of your book to all the reviews ? 
Come now—confess the truth. Would 
you not have felt yourself greatly ag- 
gravated, if no notice whatever had 
been taken of your work—would you 
not have ascribed that neglect also to 
jealousy ? You seem inclined to admit 
that you would. Well; such being 
the case, have you any reason to 
blame the critic for having exercised 
his independent judgment, even though 
that was unfavourable to you? Do 
not, we beseech you, argue the case 
on the merits, or ask us to be judges 
of appeal. Tender-hearted as we 
are, and ever indulgent to youth, we 
have got a duty to perform; and 
we cannot conscientiously aver that 
you have suffered outrageous mar- 
tyrdom. 

Jealousy is a mean vice; but not so 
mean as envy, whichis, on the whole, 
the lowest attribute of the Satanic 
character. To be jealous, implies ri- 
valry—to be envious, presupposes in- 
feriority. A thoroughly envious man 
has no purpose to serve in his attack : 
he is simply throwing stones out of 
hatred at those above him. We re- 
gret to be compelled to say that there 
is a great deal of this odious feeling 
apparent in our current literature. 
Loud complaints have been made, 
from time to time, that the profession 
of letters was not sufficiently esteemed 
or recognised in this country. Some 
deplorable dunderheads even went 
the length of insisting that there 
should be a literary parliament ; for 
which, we presume, a certain number 
of paragraphs and stale jokes, picked 
out of the kennel like half-gnawed 
bones, would have been considered the 
proper qualification. Well—it did so 
happen that, very lately, an eminent 
literary man became a Minister of 
state. Were these sticklers for the 
honour of letters delighted at this? If 
80, they took a very odd way to testify 
their joy ; for the whole pack opened 
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at once upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. So far from there being 
any exhibition of esprit-de-corps, it 
really appeared as if they had consi- 
dered his elevation an insult to them- 
selves; they hunted up his earlier 
works, affected to sneer at their ten- 
dency, and practically did everything 
in their power to prove that literary 
genius was incompatible with admi- 
nistrative talent. The attempt was a 
singularly silly one; it could not in- 
jure Mr Disraeli, but it hurt the lite- 
rary cause. It is painful to observe 
in how many cases distinction seems 
to provoke enmity. All know that, in 
this age and country, no one can attain 
distinction in any department of let- 
ters without vast pains and real de- 
sert. No reputation can be made on 
a sudden, and signal success must be 
taken as the just criterion of merit. 
But no sooner does an author, after 
years of labour, attain a pinnacle far 
above his fellows, than he is assailed 
by a hooting from below. The men 
whom he has distanced feel them- 
selves aggrieved by his superiority ; 
and as they cannot attain a like emi- 
nence, they resolve that his place at 
least shall not be a pleasant one, and 
assail him with a shower of missiles. 
It is not uncommon, in the interval 
between the announcement and the 
publication of a new book by some 
author of celebrity, to hear a rumour 
in the literary circles, that an expert 
gladiator has undertaken to do a 
slashing review for the purposes of 
demolition ; and there are plenty of 
the tribe of Spartacus, well train- 
ed to cut and thrust, who have no 
objection whatever to be engaged in 
such respectable employment. In- 
deed, there is a certain set of lite- 
rary gentlemen whose only talents 
and occupation lie in decrying those 
above them. Even as certain por- 
tions of the Nile are infested by 
crocodiles, whilst others are entirely 
free, so an author may proceed a cer- 
tain length towards distinction with- 
out being molested over much. But 
when at last he arrives at the broad 
reaches, where the monsters are wal- 
lowing on the mud-banks, he must 
make up his mind for an unwieldy 
wallop and a charge. The crocodile, 
however, with all his ferocity, is but 
a cowardly creature. Shy but a rea- 
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sonable brickbat at him, or point a 
rifle, and he sinks sullenly to the bot- 
tom, with something between a snarl 
and agrunt. There is fear as well as 
malice in the glitter of his wicked 
little eye ; nor would he dare to ap- 
proach but for his confidence in the 
thickness of the water, which is at 
once his refuge and his screen. 

But, to recur to our old friend Fitz- 
arthur, in whom, we are not ashamed 
to say, we feel a lingering interest, 
we cannot for the life of us understand 
how his culpability was greater than 
that of thousands who never were 
charged with a crime. If a peer’s 
son or grandson can, on the strength 
of his name, get credit anywhere, why 
should not our ingenious acquaintance 
be allowed the same privilege on ac- 
count of his nom-de-guerre, and highly 
aristocratical appearance? It is no 
sin to contract debt; and, if we are 
informed aright, most tradesmen make 
provision for unfortunate transactions 
of this kind, by an additional per- 
centage levied on their more substan- 
tial customers. We humbly venture to 
think that the breach of morals lies the 
other way. It ishard that we should 
be mulcted in an additional sovereign 
for our surtout simply because Herr 
Merino, who condescends to cut for 
us, has risked his broadcloth on the 
backs of various fashionables, with 
no reasonable security for payment. 
At any rate, if Merino loses, he has 
no right to complain, seeing that he 
has recovered a sufficient indemnity 
from the purses of his more punctual 
subsidees. The system altogether is 
a bad one, and we wish that our com- 
mercial reformers would devise some 
plan for materially contracting credit. 
There are, in London, thousands of 
men— accredited Fitzarthurs — who 
live in magnificent splendour and 
luxury without any intelligible means 
of existence. True Epicurean philo- 
sophers are they, for they deny them- 
selves nothing. They have rooms and 
servants, cabs and horses, such equi- 
valents for purple and fine linen as 
the fashion of the day prescribes, 
and they have always cash in their 
pockets, and bet freely on the Derby. 
Whence, in the name of Croesus, do 
these fellows derive their supplies? 
We apprehend solely from credit, and 
it is extremely improbable that the 
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If so, it just comes to this — that 
a swarm of brilliant butterflies are 
supported at the general expense, 
and we never stroll through the Park 
without feeling a right of property in 
some of those gorgeous effulgences. 
They are the real tithe-takers. Yon- 
der mustachioed gentleman wears 
your hat—his caracoling brother be- 
side him is apparelled in my waist- 
coat; and yet the ungrateful mis- 
creants do not condescend to acknow- 
ledge, by word or sign, the extent of 
their obligation. 

Can this be vindicated on the score 
of honesty? Werather imagine not. 
Well, then, here is a grievance most 
worthy of the attention of our law- 
givers. Let the sphere of swindling 
be so contracted that the apparition 
of the treadmill may loom from 
every point, and we shall very soon 
get rid of a number of those splendid 
condottieri. Force tradesmen within 
a certain period to realise their debts 
on pain of nullity, and the paying 
portion of the public will be relieved 
from an impost by no means the least 
grievous in our system of indirect tax- 
ation. And, moreover, some such 
measure is needed to check the reck- 
less extravagance of the age. It is 
no mere myth or fanciful idea that 
the strength and morals of a nation 
may be as surely sapped by luxury 
as by any other cause. We are very 
rapidly approaching that point. The 
house of a trader is now more luxuri- 
ous than was the dwelling of a noble- 
man fifty years ago; every appliance 
that can minister to effeminacy is pro- 
cured; what formerly were deemed 
almost forbidden indulgences are now 
denominated necessaries, and a de- 
cidedly Sybaritic tone pervades the 
whole surface of society. In matters 
of taste, we are gradually approximat- 
ing to the gewgaw tendencies of the 
time of Charles the Second; even 
in literature there is anything but a 
healthy growth. How far this may 
be owing to the centralising system, 
which each successive government 
seems to adopt as a matter of course, 
and which our improved internal com- 
munications have tended so materially 
to foster, is a question which ought to 
be seriously considered. The yearly 
growth of London is absolutely aston- 
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ishing, and as it increases, so do the 
importance and prosperity of other 
places decay. It is curious to observe 
that when, in point of time, the com- 
munication between Edinburgh and 
London was protracted, the tedious- 
ness of the intercourse was alleged 
as the reason why Scottish business 
should be transacted in the metropolis 
of England. Now we are told that, on 
account of the virtual, annihilation of 
time, it is the most convenient method 
to centralise everything in London. 
We are glad to observe that a strong 
feeling hostile to this forced concen- 
tration has arisen in the north, and 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
reiterating our views upon that sub- 
ject; in the mean time, and apart 
from the question of national justice, 
we may remark that the lessons of 
history convey an emphatic warning 
against provincial neglect, and over- 
concentration in one capital. It is 
not good that there should exist such 
overwhelming temptation for the draft- 
ing to one city of all the rising talent, 
intellect, and ability of the kingdoms, 
nor is it wise to concentrate the power 
which would be developed more freely 
if spread over a wider space. Let 
centralisers say what they will, there 
can be no doubt that the great stride 
in arts and literature which Germany 
has taken during the last sixty years, 
is mainly attributable to the existence 
of its independent capital cities. Had 
it been possible to transport our mo- 
dern British system there, and to con- 
centrate everything in Vienna, where, 
we ask, would have been the fame of 
Berlin, Munich, or Dresden? A 
wholesome rivalry between cities is of 
the utmost advantage to a nation in 
stimulating energy, promoting indus- 
try, and equalising expenditure. But 
if the greater city is made to absorb 
the intellectual wealth of the smaller 
—if from the latter are studiously 
withdrawn or withheld all incentives 
to learning and art, and all rewards 
for mental accomplishment—assuredly 
the hand of decay is already laid upon 
it. It may survive, but it must 
dwindle; and, in the end, but one 
enormous city will be left to dictate 
to the kingdoms. 

Enough of this, however, for the pre- 
sent. Now, pray take up the Times, 
and run your eye, not over the leading 
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article, but the advertising columns. 
Are you a capitalist? If so, surely 
you will not be foolish enough to leave 
your money in the funds, with so many 
magnificent offers open for your ac- 
ceptance. The Ontario Mining Com- 
pany proposes, without the slightest 
chance of risk, to give you a minimum 
of thirteen and a half percent. They 
have broken ground on the banks of 
the Chip-chow-cherry-chow River, 
and anything like the abundance of 
minerals has not been seen since the 
days of Tubal-Cain. If you despise 
the baser metals, and are inclined to 
have a dab at gold, the Agna Calida 
Company has purchased the freehold 
of an auriferous mountain from the 
Pepchipontac Indians ; you can see & 
specimen of the matrix, containing 
nearly three per cent of pure ore, at 
the company’s offices ; and there are 
still a few shares to be disposed of to 
really eligible persons. But in order 
to be admitted into the number of that 
fortunate band, all of whom within 
three years are to be millionaires, it 
is necessary that you should give the 
most unexceptionable references. Or 
if you, being philanthropic, wish at 
the same time to gratify your avarice 
and to minister to the wants of the 
diggers, there is the Australian Block- 
tin Ready-made House Company, 
which purposes to send out tenements 
of three stories, cast-iron hotels, and 
all the apparatus necessary for erect- 
ing a meteoric city. Don’t laugh; nor 
assume a look of superlative sagacity. 
If you had not burned your fingers 
some seven years ago, rather smart- 
ly in the rails, you would have been 
in the thick of such speculations at 
the present moment; and if the country 
has a further run of prosperity, we 
should be sorry to insure your pru- 
dence for a twelvemonth. Now, have 
the projectors of these schemes reak 
faith in the fidelity of the pictures 
which they present to the cupidity of 
a grasping nation? Judging from 
past experience, we should say that 
their faith is precisely of the same 
description which the angler reposes 
in the fidelity of his bait. If you are 
gudgeon enough to take it, there it is 
for your acceptance; and you need 
not be violently outrageous when you 
feel the strain upon your jaw. But 
let us suppose that you, warned by 
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experience, avoid that snare. Look 


a little farther down. A gentleman, 
who has succeeded in bringing to per- 
fection a most important invention in a 
branch of mechanics which has hither- 
to baffled the ingenuity of the most 
eminent scientific men, is desirous of 
meeting with a monied partner. The 
invention is of a nature to create an 
instantaneous and overwhelming de- 
mand, and large sums have already 
been offered to the discoverer for an 
assignment of his patent. These he 
has refused, as no sum could tempt 
him to part altogether with such a 
lucrative source of revenue. But he 
is quite ready to communicate a por- 
tion of his gains; and, for the sum of 
£3000, you may go halves. The 
advertiser, who wishes to be mode- 
rate, calculates that you will be re- 
paid within six months. How say 
you, our dear sir? That appears to 
be a tempting proposal. Or if you 
are an idle man, even a lesser ad- 
vance will make you a partner in a 
well-known manufactory in the mid- 
land counties, realising large profits, 
in an article of unlimited demand, 
where a small capital only is required. 
Why, heaven bless us, you may rise 
to the level of a Cobden in less than 
no time, and it will be your own 
fault if you finally fail to eclipse the 
brilliant Bright! It may be, how- 
ever, that you are not a capitalist, 
but, on the contrary, stand in need of 
an immediate advance which your 
expectations justify you in borrowing. 
Here, again, you meet with philan- 
thropy in a most amiable shape. 
X Y will furnish you with any sum 
of money, at the current rate of inte- 
rest, simply on being satisfied of your 
respectability, and on your own per- 
sonal guarantee. This advertiser must 
be a good man, for he admits that he 
will always give the preference to the 
working clergy ; and he hints that his 
only motive for taking interest at all 
is to guard against that imposture 
and deceit which are unfortunately 
too rife in this wicked world. In this 
ease let us presume that you resolve 
to borrow. You write to X Y, and 
receive by return of post an answer 
from that sympathising enthusiast. 
He likes your frank manner of address, 
and clear statement of your circum- 
stances—is well-inclined towards you, 
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but must, for his own sake, make 
some particular inquiries. A week 
elapses, in the course of which you are 
probably informed by a church-war- 
den that he has received a letter con- 
taining some courteous questions as 
to your character, which have been 
most favourably answered. X Y, 
having thus ascertained that you are 
no impostor, writes you again, inclos- 
ing a bill, which he requests you, as 
mere matter of business, to sign and 
return. You are not initiated in the 
mystery of bills; and, being naturally 
averse to disobey the instructions or 
to thwart the arrangements of so ex- 
cellent a man, you perpetrate the last 
folly that can be committed—that of 
adhibiting your name to a stamped 
slip of paper. The day next but one 
you go down to the post for your let- 
ters. X Y is silent. How unlucky! 
Can the clerical benefactor have been 
taken ill? For several days you re- 
peat the like pious pilgrimage, and 
then, in bitter anxiety, address your- 
self again to the initials. They are 
dumb as death. You then begin to 
think you have been hoaxed, and that 
the whole affair has been a scurvy 
joke. Not so thinks a gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion, of the 
name of Leone Leoni, who writes to 
you some three months afterwards, 
informing you that your bill has be- 
come due, and demanding payment. 
In agony you rush to your lawyer, 
who, while he expatiates in a most 
gratifying manner upon your softness 
and simplicity, admits that you have 
fallen into a trap, and that he does 
not see how you are to get out of it. 
You write to Leone explaining that 
you never touched the money. That 
circumstance Leone régrets, but he 
cannot help it. He received the bill 
for value from Mordecai Moses, who 
had it from Judas Levi, who got it 
from Israel Mendizabel, to whom it 
was indorsed by Aaron Hirams, with 
whom Leone Leoni has no acquain- 
tance—therefore pay you must. And 
as it seems absolutely impossible to 
connect Hirams with Leoni— who 
stands upon his high character, and 
expects one day, when Lord John 
Russell shall have cleared the way, to 
be a member of Parliament—you are 
either forced to agree to the terms of 
compromise vouchsafed by the consi- 
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derate Israelite, or plunge headlong 
into a lawsuit, at the imminent risk 
of being cast. 

It is a crying scandal that, in an 
age like ours, such frauds can be per- 
petrated in the face of day. No doubt 
people should know better than to be 
deceived by such villanous confedera- 
cies ; but the fact is, that a large pro- 
portion of the public is liable to be 
gulled, and wisdom, though it cries 
aloud in the streets, receives but little 
attention. The daily advertising 
sheets might furnish the detective 
police with some very useful hints ; 
and as prevention is better than cure, 
it is a pity that these rogues cannot 
be crushed before they have absolutely 
made victims. Why spare spiders 
until they can be convicted of murder 
by the fragments of the unfortunate 
flies? It is not now the fashion to 
tar and feather, but we own that it 
would gratify us extremely to behold 
a rogue in full plumage; and as the 
process is simple,. picturesque, and 
humane, we are not without some 
lingering hope that it may receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

There is a great talk at present 
about art, and that in every depart- 
ment. We are all artists, from Sir 
Edwin Landseer down to the meanest 
button-maker. The gentlemen who 
furnish for the Surrey side those 
romantic melodramas, in which ruf- 
fians, bandits, pirates, and British 
seamen appear in so agreeable a 
melange, discourse raucously of first 
principles, and vindicate a murder or 
a rape on the score of xsthetical ne- 
cessity. And no doubt art, in our 
times, has gained a wonderful point, 
though sometimes in antagonism to 
nature. It then, strictly speaking, 
becomes artifice, whereof, both in 
physics and in morals—in things sub- 
stantial, and in things intellectual— 
we have seen a great deal too much. 
The old Saxon word craft, which 
meant power, is now generally under- 
stood to signify cunning; and we 
apply it as a term of laudation, whereas 
our fathers would have regarded it 
with scorn. Men of this generation 
are not ashamed to confess their ad- 
herence to a crafty Minister, using 
the term freely and openly, as if it 
were something of which a man might 
be proud. All the remarkable mea- 
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sures of our time have been carried 
by craft. Mr Roebuck has told us 
pretty distinctly of the juggle which 
was practised upon William IV. at 
the time of the Reform Bill, and the 
Elbing letter is conclusive as to the 
craft of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Now, it cannot be too often reiterated, 
that these departures from candour 
and honesty, on the part of public 
men, are exceedingly hurtful to the 
public morals. All of us are prone 
enough to find an excuse for our own 
particular lapses; and when disin- 
genuousness and bad faith are vindi- 
cated in the person of a Minister, it 
is difficult to understand how the 
vindicators can blame the falsities of 
an inferior sinner. All created beings, 
from the crowned head down to the 
common beggar, are subject to the 
same moral laws, and must answer 
for their infraction. If aman deceives 
you in private life, you consider it, 
and it is, your duty to drop his ac- 
quaintance with all convenient speed. 
You have lost your former reliance 
in his honour, and are not inclined 
to give him a second opportunity. Is 
there anything in public life which 
justifies you in applying a different 
rule? Candour and sagacity, we 
admit, are proper characteristics of a 
statesman ; taciturnity and retinence 
are sometimes absolute virtues. But 
we cannot admit that any one is en- 
titled deliberately to mislead others. 
Such, however, is the doctrine which 
has been preached in high places, 
without provoking a sufficiently em~ 
phatical protest against its tendency ; 
and it is not surprising if, in lower 
circles, the strictness of honesty - 
should be relaxed. Infection always ~ 
spreads most rapidly downwards. 
There is far more in elevated example 
than the world is aware of; and who 
shall say what degree of importance, 
in the adjustment of human respon- 
sibilities, may be attached to the con- 
duct of those who from their position 
are regarded as guides ? 

Most true is the old adage regard- 
ing the policy of honesty. Craft can- 
not command fortune. The craftiest 
man of our day, Louis Philippe, after 
having outwitted every one else, ended 
by outwitting himself, and died in 
exile. Craft, under the specious name 
of policy, breaks down Ministries. To 
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tamper with a Popish brigade—to pur- 
chase, at critical moments, their dis- 
creditable assistance by rash promises 
of future legislation—to procure Irish 
support by enormous indiscriminate 
grants, while no provision is made for 
the maintenance of the northern insti- 
tutions—such is the policy which for 
several years has been adopted, until 
it has become a public scandal. At 
length matters have come to such a 
pass, that no one pretends to deny the 
evil; but there is no attempt to re- 
medy it. In a Parliament constituted 
like ours, there will always be found a 
certain number of members who do 
not attach themselves decidedly to 
any party, and whose votes may be 
recorded at one time for the Govern- 
ment of the day, and at another for 
the Opposition. But not until lately 
have we seen the audacious spectacle 
ofa Parliamentary league, based upon 
the principle of perpetual and obsti- 
nate opposition, not to one, but to 
every Ministry, until its demands were 
complied with. Not secretly, but in 
the light of day, was that confedera- 
tion formed; not through private or 
official channels, but with open daring 
effrontery, did the Hibernians pro- 
claim their price. To engage their 
support by unconstitutional conces- 
sions, or even through artifice and 
arrangement to detach one section of 
the leaguers from the rest, was an 
unworthy and degrading step on the 
part of British politicians. Broad de- 
fiance should have been cast in the 
teeth of these men—they should have 
been dared to do their worst. They 
had, by their own proclamation, de- 
prived themselves of moral influence. 
No real triumph of opinion could be 
obtained through their aid, for they 
professed not toact as representatives : 
they ticketed themselves as Destruc- 
tives; and, with that broad badge-on 
their bosoms, boldly stood out for their 
hire. Such was their attitude when 
they were accosted by a smiling satel- 
lite of the Whigs. Lord Derby’s go- 
vernment was then in power, and the 
once great Whig party, now sorely 
dwindled and reduced, meditated a 
coup @état. They could not effect this 
but through an extraordinary combi- 
nation. They might, indeed, depend 
upon the votes of the Radical and 
Manchester members, who were in 
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entire antagonism to Lord Derby. 
They might be able, through high 
negotiation, to come to terms with 
the chiefs of the Conservative se- 


cession, who, though individually 
powerful, could not maintain them- 
selves long without forming some 
distinct alliance; and whose per- 
sonal antipathies to the members of 
the late Administration were all the 
stronger, because, in reality, upon 
matters of general policy, there was 
but little variance of opinion. But 
the Irish brigaders—how was their 
co-operation to be secured? They 
might possibly, at the last moment, 
perceiving the tactics of the Whig- 
Radical- Conservative coalition, refuse 
to support another league than their 
own. They might even have been 
approached by the Government—no 
extravagant supposition on the part 
of a Whig negotiator, who must in 
his day have been privy to many such 
political adjustments. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that some distinct 
assurance should be obtained; and 
the prospective non-extension of the 
Income-tax to Ireland was the bait 
which was adroitly exhibited. The 
brigaders, we presume, were utterly 
in the dark as to the arrangements 
which were going on elsewhere. They 
knew nothing of high contracting par- 
ties assembled in secret conclave—of 
solemn gatherings of hostile chiefs 
parcelling out the political map, like 
Percy, Mortimer, and Glendower. 
They were not aware that upon them 
depended the success of a grand 
attack, all the dispositions of which 
had been most carefully and elabo- 
rately considered ; and that they had 
it absolutely in their power to insist 
upon exorbitant terms. It was a 
game between practised craft and 
reckless audacity ; and craft was, of 
course, the winner. The understand- 
ing—for we do not mean to say it was 
anything more—which secured to the 
coalition the Irish votes, was to the 
effect that if the Whigs succeeded in 
displacing Lord Derby, and in re- 
turning to power, Ireland should still 
enjoy that exemption from the severest 
direct tax which has ever been laid 
upon British industry. And as a 


guarantee for this, the avowed opinions 
of a very bustling, pragmatical, but 
conspicuous Whig ex-minister were 
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appealed to. What was the result ? 
Lord Derby’s government was dis- 
placed by the aid of the Irish votes, 
which possibly might not have been 
procured but for this understanding, 
which no doubt would have been ad- 
hered to had a Whig Cabinet been 
formed. But the fact is that the 
Whigs never dreamed that they could 
form a pure Cabinet. Year after year 
their ranks had been thinned, not so 
much from desertion as from the in- 
creasing unpopularity of their tenets, 
the exclusiveness of their arrange- 
ments, and their notorious administra- 
tive incapacity. The rising generation 
was hostile to them; for Whiggery, in 
its present form, has no attractions 
for the generous or the young. Their 
old champions disappeared or became 
effete; and when Palmerston left the 
Cabinet, the universal impression 
throughout the country was, that the 
Whigs, as a ruling party in the state, 
were doomed. Even the Whig scribes, 
who, if deficient in talent, are not 
wanting in impudent assertion, could 
not succeed, with all their puffing, in 
elevating two or three exceedingly 
commonplace individuals to the rank 
of orators and statesmen. It was in 
vain to parade Sir Charles Wood asa 
consummate minister of finance ; the 
public, who remembered his perfor- 
mances, laughed loud and scornfully 
at the idea. 

A cabinet indeed was formed; but 
it was one in which the Whigs were 
compelled to take a subsidiary place. 
Lord John Russell, long the political 
rival of Sir Robert Peel, succumbed 
without a murmur to Sir Robert’s 
pupil, and virtually laid down the 
leading-staff. In that act of abnega- 
tion there was much that was highly 
creditable to the man. He had dis- 
covered, but not until after the expiry 
of many years of political life, that his 
were not shoulders capable of sus- 
taining an Atlantean load. He had 
failed in one great point of a states- 
man’s ambition—in rallying around 
him a host of rising talent, whose 
motions he might guide, whom he 
might indoctrinate with his principles, 
and leave behind him to embrace the 
trite traditions of his party. He was, 
emphatically speaking, the last of the 
eminent men of the Whig school, and 
his acceptance of a subordinate office 
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in a mixed cabinet was a decided in- 
timation of the final dissolution of his 
party. It is impossible but that this 
acknowledgment must have cost him 
a severe pang. His only choice lay 
between the acceptance of an inferior 
position and entire withdrawal from 
public life, and he chose the former— 
more, we believe, for the sake of those 
who followed him than his own. 
Some men, in the same position, 
would have acted differently; but 
Lord John Russell was not entitled to 
dictate terms, so he made the best 
possible bargain. Dire was the wrath, 
and savage the indignation of the 
brigade, when they found that their 
Whig allies were no longer able to 
procure them the promised exemp- 
tion. But craft again came into play, 
and a judicious distribution of patron- 
age had the effect of dislocating the 
brigade. This is, after all, but a sorry 
page of history, but it is not without 
its moral. We see in it the attempt 
to sway political sections by ques- 
tionable means; and the result has 
made it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the dupers and thedupes. We 
have not cast the horoscope of the 
present Ministry, though we know 
thatits nativity was bad; but this we 
are certain of, that in order to secure 
respect, there must be a very decided 
departure from that tortuous policy 
which has lowered the character of 
politicians in the eyes of the public, 
and made them distrustful of the good 
faith, candour, and intentions of men 
in a high position. 

We did not intend, when we com- 
menced this article, to touch, even 
remotely, upon politics; but it would 
hardly have been fair to the Fitz- 
arthurs had we avoided notice of the 
now complicated intrigues by means 
of which their superiors make con- 
quest of office. And while upon this 
subject, we should like to ask the 
Manchester men whether they still 
maintain their theory in all its anti- 
quity? Is it quite consistent with 
their former views to clap an addi- 
tional tax upon home-made spirits, 
and to maintain the duties upon malt ? 
Will Mr Cobden be generous enough 
to lend that aid which he virtually 
promised to the agriculturists, by 
moving for the entire abolition of the 
latter impost—or has some inexpli- 
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cable change come over the spirit of 
his dream? Perhaps it is best not 
to inquire too curiously. Lovers’ 
vows are proverbially weak, and it is 
not likely that a manufacturing Stre- 
phon will remain long faithful to a 
rural Chloe. 

There is one large department of 
our subject, which we must treat 
very briefly. We allude to those 
frightful hypocrisies which are so com- 
monly practised in private life, and 
which society does not censure. Some 
of them may indeed be described as 
of a blameless character. Although 
you are morally convinced that Cross- 
leigh and his wife are the most un- 
happy couple in existence; and that, 
when alone together, they fight with 
the ferocity of tiger-cats; it is, we 
own, rather agreeable than otherwise 
to find them deferring to each other, 
before company, in very complaisant 
terms, and habitually employing the 
sugared epithets of the honey-moon. 
There may be, in all that, a deal of 
false pretence, but no one suffers by 
it. Very different, however, is the 
deception which Mrs Crossleigh prac- 
tises on account of her daughters. 
The young lady, Octavia, is the in- 
carnation of a vixen; and in her the 
hereditary bad temper of both her 
parents is so concentrated, that she 
has the entire mastery over them. 
Some glimmerings of common sense 
have made this amiable virgin aware 
that an exhibition of these qualities is 
not likely to win the admiration of 
mankind—for the taste of Petruchio 
was decidedly peculiar; and it re- 
quired considerable self-confidence to 
undertake the taming of a shrew—and 
she usually appears abroad in the 
guise of a meek Griseldis. Nor is she 
unbacked by her mother, who, in or- 
der to get rid of her, has heaped a 
whole Himalayah of falsehoods upon 
her soul. Her object is to get Oc- 
tavia suitably married, and for that 
purpose she spreads her snares for 
weak-minded young men only. One 
milk-and-water curate with a pulpy 
countenance, and an intense venera- 
tion for the excellencies of the Cy- 
prianic age, was very nearly made a 
victim, and had just made up his 
mind to pop the question, when the 
sound of an ill-advised skirmish up- 
stairs, and an assault upon a terrified 
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housemaid, made him take to his 
heels as though he had seen the 


shadow of Apollyon. Most beautiful 
it is to have a mother piously return- 
ing thanks for the comfort she has 
received from her children, and indi- 
cating rather than expatiating upon 
the extent of their manifold virtues. 
But mothers are apt to be partial 
judges, and it is always safe for those 
meditating matrimony to have re- 
course to some less interested testi- 
mony. Indeed, parents are never to 
be relied on.- Sometimes they are 
misled, at others they are wilfully 
misleading ; and in either case, per- 
haps, there is an excuse. 

One kind of hypocrisy, however, 
we denounce as loathsome. It is that 
of the cold determined fortune-hunter, 
who, having no wealth of his own, or 
having squandered it, aspires to make 
his fortune by a matrimonial alliance. 
Fools very often entertain this idea, 
and in them it is less discreditable; for, 
not being gifted with any strong per- 
ceptions, they merely follow an indo- 
lent impulse, assume no false features 
beyond the appearance of a stupid ad- 
miration, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be tolerably kind to their wives. 
Many a fool is by no means a bad- 
hearted fellow ; besides, as he cannot 
by any possibility disguise his folly, 
the lady has herself to blame. But 
the case of the clever fortune-hunter 
is different. He has not one atom of 
feeling in his whole composition. He 
cares nothing for the woman he is 
pursuing for the sake of her money— 
he merely regards her as a necessary, 
and not unfrequently a disagreeable, 
condition. No art that he will not 
practise—no disguise that he will not 
assume, to gain his purpose. Comes 
she of a strictly pious family? He 
forthwith approaches her in a metho- 
distical garb, attends prayer-meetings, 
takes an interest in tract-societies, 
and is eager for the conversion of the 
Jews. Is she sentimental? The mis- 
creant, though he never previously 
read a line of poetry in his life, crams 
himself with Moore and Byron, and 
expatiates upon the passion of the 
bulbul for the rose. Whatever be her 
inclinations, or his tendencies, he tries 
to adapt himself to these, and not un- 
frequently succeeds, for he is a clever 
scoundrel, and gifted with histrionic 
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power. Many of the deepest trage- 
dies of domestic life—many a sad story 
of a broken heart, more mournful and 
melancholy than mere imagination 
could devise, have arisen from the 
successful machinations of such cold- 
blooded villains, and yet society does 
not visit these offences with any 
marked reprobation. Hypocrisy, de- 
yx or false pretences—all are 
tolerated within a certain range, or 
passed over without reprobation, 
however notoriously they may be 
exhibited. 

There may be nothing new in this. 
What is acting around us now may 
possibly be a mere repetition of what 
has been enacted before, even in a 
larger measure. We do not think that 
the worldis becoming materially worse, 
though we should hesitate to say that 
it has become decidedly better. Many 
of the things we have alluded to are 
probably inseparable from society in 
a highly artificial shape; just as we 
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cannot expect that large masses of 
people will be congregated together 
without the engendering of fever and 
other contagious disease. However, 
a little ventilation can do no harm. 
We have attempted, in the mean time, 
to open achink ; and we would gladly 
see our efforts seconded by others who 
take an interest in moral sanitary im- 
provement. There is no puritanism 
in our views ; nor are we pointing to 
an unattainable standard. All men 
are bound to hold truth, honour, and 
virtue in reverence, and not to give 
countenance to anything which can 
be construed into a deviation from 
their rules. We would fain see less 
frivolity, and more of a chivalrous 
feeling, in our social circles. If we 





possess a degree of polish which was 
wanting in a ruder age, let us at least 
not despise those manly virtues which 
were so becoming to our fathers, nor 
seek to conceal our faults by the aid 
of an artificial varnish. 
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FREE TRADE AND HIGH PRICES. 


Tuerre is a time for all things. 
There is a time for vehement, and 
perhaps exaggerated argument, when 
the question is yet pending, and one 
for calm reflection when it has termi- 
nated, and a decisive step one way 
or the other has been adopted. As 
long as there is a prospect of influ- 
encing the measures of the Legisla- 
ture, even in the most remote degree, 
by the stating of arguments or collect- 
ing of facts, they cannot be urged too 
strongly, or adduced too forcibly. But 
when the contest is over, and the 
period of reflection has arisen, the 
time has arrived for a very different 
style of discussion. What is then re- 
quired is not impassioned or vigorous 
pleading, but calm and deliberate re- 
flection. The orator must assume the 
style of the philosopher, the partisan 
of the historian ; and the great object 
to be aimed at is not to alter mea- 
sures, but to trace them to their legi- 
timate consequences, and prepare 
mankind for their results. 

That the experience we have hither- 
to had of Free Trade has not corre- 
sponded either to the sanguine expec- 
tations of its supporters, or to the 
gloomy predictions of its opponents, 
is a common observation which you 
will hear from the candid on either 
side. We leave it to the Free-Traders 
to explain how it has happened that 
it has not come up to all their antici- 
pations, but we can assign a very suf- 
ficient reason why it has produced re- 
sults different from what the majority 
of its opponents were led to imagine. 

That both parties should be puzzled 
with the results which have ensued, 
and neither found in them that con- 
firmation of their own opinions which 
they confidently anticipated,and loudly 
proclaimed as likely to ensue, is appa- 
rent upon the surface of things, and 
requires no illustration. The Free- 
Traders avowedly sought to cheapen 
everything by their measure: it was 
to reduce the price of the necessaries 
of life, lower, in consequence, the 
wages of labour, and thus destroy the 
high prices of production, which were 
felt as so great an impediment by our 
manufacturers for the export sale, 


that this system was introduced. Un-. 
questionably there was nothing farther 
from their intention than to raise the 
price of corn and meat, elevate the 
wages of labour, and induce, not a 
competition of operatives to obtain 
employment, but of masters to find 
workmen. If it had been foreseen 
that these effects would follow Free 
Trade within seven years of its esta- 
blishment, we suspect Mr Cobden and 
Mr Bright would have had few fol- 
lowers, and ‘‘Free Trade Hall,” 
Manchester, need not have been built 
of quite its existing dimensions. 

The Protectionists have been equally 
at fault in the chase after a realisation 
of their predictions. They confidently 
foretold that prices, especially of agri- 
cultural produce, would be ruinously 
lowered by the effects of Free Trade, 
and that grain crops would progres- 
sively decrease in the British Islands, 
from the impossibility of obtaining a 
remunerating price for that species of 
produce. The grain crops have cer- 
tainly gone down, and that in a most 
striking degree; but the want of a 
remunerating price, though grievously 
felt for some years, is not now expe- 
rienced, at least in an equal degree. 
Wheat, which for the two preceding 
years had been on an average about 
39s. a quarter, is now 44s, and 45s. ; 
and cattle and sheep have advanced 
in price fully 80 per cent within the 
last six months. Every species of 
rural produce has risen in the same 
proportion ; and the consequence has 
been, that the spirits of the farmers 
have been proportionally elevated ; 
that the fall of rents, which had set in 
up to the close of 1852 in a most 
alarming manner, has been arrested, 
and in some places succeeded even by 
arise; and that, from the general im- 
pression which prevails that the pre- 
sent prices will be at least maintained, 
if not enhanced, the price of land has - 
in many places been very materially 
augmented. 

Had no other causes been in ope- 
ration during the last seven years but 
Protection, in the first instance, and 
its abolition in the last, these results 
might have appeared not a little per- 
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plexing to both parties; and possi- 
bly they might have been referred to 
by future writers as affording a strik- 
ing proof how widely, in a complicated 
science like political economy, in which 
so many concurring causes conspire to 
produce a result, the closest observers 
and the strongest heads are often mis- 
led as to the real consequences of the 
changes which are most the object of 
attention and discussion. But it need 
not be said that another cause of sur- 
prising magnitude has come into ope- 
ration during that period. Cariror- 
NIA has unfolded its golden veins— 
AUSTRALIA has outspread its trea- 
sure-laden plains. The consequences 
have been of surpassing importance in 
both hemispheres ; and it is these con- 
sequences, acting simultaneously with 
the operation of Free Trade, which 
have so entirely defeated the calcu- 
lations of. both parties, and induced 
consequences of more lasting impor- 
tance to this country and the world 
than any that either. anticipated from 
the change which was so vehement 
an object of contention. 

To the readers of this Magazine it 
need not be said how long and strenu- 
ously we have laboured to impress 
upon them the all-important truth, 
that, vital as the proposed abolition 
of Protection was to the interests 
of industry, one way or other, in the 
country, it yet yielded, in the mag- 
nitude of its effects, to the changes 
in the currency which preceded the 
alteration in our commercial policy. 
In truth, these changes were part and 
parcel of the whole system of Free 
Trade; they laid the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure was 
raised ; and had it not rested on that 
basis, that superstructure, with all its 
real or supposed consequences, mast 
have speedily fallen to the ground. 
We are not now about to renew the 
vexed controversy about the currency, 
the more especially as the changes we 
see in progress around us have placed 
beyond a doubt; to every reasonable 
mind, the justice of the opinion held 
by those who maintained that it was 
in the alteration in our monetary laws 
that the alternate fluctuations of pros- 
perity and suffering, which have cha- 
racterised the last thirty years, are 
mainly to be ascribed. But as the 
contraction of the currency by the 
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operation of the laws of 1819, 1826, 
and 1844-5, was the foundation on 
which the whole fabric of Free Trade 
was reared, so it is only by taking a 
brief survey of its effects that we can 
clearly discern how vital it was to that 
system, and what are the results which 
may now be anticipated from the com- 
bination of Free Trade with an ex- 
panded currency and rising prices. 

As the principle of Free Trade was 
to admit all the productions of indus- 
try, especially those which formed 
part of the national subsistence, duty 
free, or nearly so, it was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to force down 
prices in the old and rich state to 
something approaching a level with 
what they were in the young and 
poor one. If this was not in some 
degree previously effected, it was self- 
evident that the industry of the old 
state would be entirely ruined by the 
competition. Of this a memorable 
proof had occurred at the close of the 
war. Wheat had, for the preceding 
four years, been above 100s. in the 
British market, and in 1815 it had 
been as high as 117s. ; while in 1816, 
in consequence of the grain from the 
Baltic having been admitted, even 
under a heavy duty, it fell at one 
time to 56s. ; and the average of the 
year was 84s. So prodigious and 
rapid a fall excited the utmost con- 
sternation among all classes, and in- 
volved England in more serious and 
lasting difficulties than had ever be- 
fore been experienced. 

The bill of 1819, which restored the 
obligation of the Bank of England to 
pay its notes in cash, coupled with 
the suppression of small notes by the 
bill of 1826, produced a very great 
reduction of prices, which, of course, 
was a great benefit to persons enjoy- 
ing fixed incomes and possessed of 
realised capital, and a proportional 
evil to those who laboured under 
money engagements, and were de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the 
sale of their produce. Before the end 
of 1822 prices of every article of life 
had fallen 45 per cent ; and although 
there were great fluctuations in value, 
and occasional gleams of brilliant, but 
feverish prosperty, the general cha- 
racter of the period was one of general 
and progressive decline of prices. This 
wasso much aggravated bythecurrency 
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acts of increased stringency of 1844 
and 1845, coupled with Free Trade, 
that the price of wheat fell to 37s. a 
quarter—just A THIRD of what it had 
been thirty years before; and so general 
was this depression, that the great and 
able money organ, the Zimes, boasted, 
with reason, that the measures which 
had been pursued had made the sove- 
reign worth two sovereigns ; in other 
words, it had halved the value, as 
measured in money, of every article 
of human consumption. 

Although this forcing down of prices, 
effected by that powerful engine the 
screw of the Bank of England, was 
attended, while it was going oa, with 
very great distress to the producing 
classes, and infinite suffering, often for 
several years together, among those 
who lived by the wagesof labour, yet it 
was attended with one obvious effect, 
which, in the opinion of a large and 
influential portion of the nation, more 
than compensated all the evils with 
which it was attended. Jt cheapened 
provisions, and paved the way for Free 
Trade. It removed, in a very great 
degree, that extraordinary difference 
between the cost of producing the 
same article in the British Islands and 


on the continent of Europe, which, as 
long as it existed, rendered any ap- 
proach, even, to Free Trade, eminently 


hazardous, if not impossible. In the 
various branches of manufactures the 
advantages which our manufacturers 
derived from their coal and iron fields, 
insular situation, near proximity to 
each other, extensive capital and im- 
proved machinery, had already enabled 
them tocompete successfully with their 
rivals on the Continent ; and although 
this effect had not yet taken place 
in agricultural produce, fromthe known 
impossibility of applying machinery to 
any considerable extent to its produc- 
tion, yet a very great reduction of 
price had been effected, and the ad- 
vocates of the new system were san- 
guine in their hopes that ere long the 
discoveries of science, and improved 
methods of culture, would enable our 
farmers to compete successfully with 
their Continental or Transatlantic 
rivals. 

With all these beneficial results, 
which were the great inducement 
which led Sir R. Peel to adopt his 
system of policy, there was one 
grievous defect, which, ere long, 
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landed the nation in the most fright- 
ful calamities. As prices had been 
lowered solely by compelling a great 
contraction of the currency, and this 
had been accomplished entirely by 
compelling the bank to pay all its 
notes when presented in specie, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, 
that any external causes which caused 
an unusual drain upon the precious 
metals to set in, necessarily induced 
a rapid contraction of the currency 
and limitation of the credit, by which 
all public and private undertakings 
were carried on. It was soon disco- 
vered that this result was chiefly to 
be apprehended when a deficient har- 
vest caused an unusually large import- 
ation of foreign grain to be required 
for the subsistence of our people—for 
this simple and obvious reason, that 
the grain countries required gold or 
silver, and would take them to any 
amount, but did not require our manu- 
factures, and would not take them in 
exchange to any considerable extent. 
The consequence was, that the fluctu- 
ations of the seasons were watched 
with more anxiety by the mercantile 
classes, which were sustained by credit, 
than even the agricultural, whose pro- 
duce was mainly dependent on them ; 
and three weeks’ rain in August ex- 
cited a greater panic on the Stock Ex- 
change than a war with France or 
Russia would have done. And the 
danger of this terrible calamity of the 
currency being suddenly contracted by 
a drain upon its specie, which brought 
the nation to the verge of bankruptcy 
in October 1847, and compelled a re- 
laxation of the Bank Restriction Act, 
was much increased by the course 
which, under the facilities of Free 
Trade, commerce has taken since that 
time. Our imports in round num- 
bers, since that time, have been about 
£105,000,000 annually ; our exports, 
about £72,000,000. The huge differ- 
ence of above £30,000,000 a-year, of 
course, required to be paid in specie, 
or bills representing it, which ulti- 
mately had to be retired in cash ; and 
it need not be said how perilous such 
a state of things necessarily was to 
a nation, the industry of which was 
mainly supported by credit, acting by 
means of a currency which rested en- 
tirely on the retention of gold. 

Such was the state of matters in 
the British Islands; and the nation 
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was slowly recovering from the ter- 
rible shock to credit and industry pro- 
duced by the monetary crisis of 1847— 
the effects of which were still felt, with 
severity little mitigated, to the close 
of 1849—when Providence suddenly 
opened two vast Banks of Issue for 
mankind in California and Australia. 
Unlike the banks of England under 
our recent monetary laws, these vast 
establishments of nature were liable 
to no contraction or variation. No 
long-continued rain could affect their 
issues; the merchant could look at 
the watery sky of August without a 
fear that his undertakings would be 
stopped, and his family ruined in con- 
sequence. Great, beyond all prece- 
dent great — beneficial beyond all 
that imagination can conceive—has 
been the effect of this signal and de- 
cisive interposition of Providence. It 
at once provided a currency adequate 
to the advancing numbers and ra- 
pidly enlarging transactions of man- 
kind ; it permitted an increase of hu- 
man beings, and an augmentation of 
human transactions to go on without 
involving the existing generation in 
want, privation, and misery, from the 
effect of a constant reduction of prices. 
The wisdom of man had: conceived 
that the best way to secure general 
felicity was to induce a constant rise 
in the value of money, and fall in that 
of everything else. Declining mar- 
kets, lessening wages, lowered prices, 
augmented burdens, halved rents, 
doubled taxes and mortgages, were, 
according to them, the surest signs of 
general felicity, and the only way to 
secure it. The nation, implicitly fol- 
lowing the doctrine, went on seeing 
the price of everything grow 


‘¢ Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 


until it was well-nigh starved to 
death in the search of wealth. Then, 
and not till then, when it had drained 
to the dregs the cup of human misery, 
and the terrible catastrophe of 1847 
had demonstrated in what an abyss 
the cheapening system must neces- 
sarily land us, Providence inter- 
posed ; 


“ Nor shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
The followers of Sir R. Peel were 
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in secret panic-struck by the opening 
of the mines of California and Austra- 
lia : a secret instinct taught them that, 
if the effects that were anticipated 
flowed from it, the monetary policy of 
their lamented chief would be totally 
reversed, and prices raised more ra- 
pidly than, under his policy, they had 
beenlowered. Todothem justice, how- 
ever, they put a good face upon the 
matter. They stoutly denied that 
any perceptible rise of prices would 
ensue, at least for a very long period 
from the opening these reserved 
treasures of nature. They main- 
tained that there was a ‘* Currency 
Restriction Act in nature ;” that 
gold was found only in small veins, 
imbedded in very hard -rocks at very 
lofty elevations; and that the expense 
of reaching and crushing it would soon 
exceed any possible profit to be de- 
rived from working it. They derided 
the plea which we put forth in Janu- 
ary 1, 1851, in favour of the ** Cur- 
rency Extension Act of Nature.”* Time 
has enabled us to estimate at their 
proper value these anticipations. It 
is now universally known that the an- 
nual supply of the precious metals for 
the use of the globe—which in 1848 
had not, even with the aid of the very 
considerable supplies obtained of late 
years from the Ural Mountains, ex- 
ceeded £9,000,000 annually — has, 
within three years of the discove- 
ries of California and Australia, 
been raised to above £40,000,000 
annually. Such is the working of 
the ‘‘ Currency Restriction Act of 
Nature.” 

Driven from their stronghold in the 
quartz rocks, the disciples of Sir R. 
Peel next denied that any change of 
prices could, for a very long course of 
years, ensue from the cargoes of the 
precious metals which were daily ar- 
riving in our harbours from the gold- 
laden shores of the Pacific. They ask- 
ed, what proportion did £40,000,000 
worth of gold bear to the aggregate 
of realised property throughout the 
world, which was estimated at five 
thousand millions ; or even the aggre- 
gate of the precious metals themselves, 
which was rudely estimated at three 
or four hundred millions? They were 
with reluctance brought to admit that 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine, January J, 1851. 
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perhaps thirty or forty years hence 
there might be a perceptible incre- 
ment of price in consequence of the en- 
larged supplies of the precious metals, 
if, contrary to all expectation, they 
should continue to hold out so long, 
but in any shorter period no sensible 
difference could, by possibility, occur. 
They were deaf to all representations 
that, within a century of the discovery 
of the silver mines of Mexico and Peru, 
the price of every article of European 
merchandise had quadrupled; and that 
as gold is fifteen times as valuable at 
present at least as silver, the corre- 
sponding change might now be ex- 
pected to be proportionally morerapid. 
And now within little more than 
eighteen months from the time when 
the Australian diggings were begun to 
be seriously worked, the price of every 
article of rude produce has been ad- 
vanced a third, and wages, especially 
in the manufacturing towns, have ad- 
vanced in a still greater ratio. 

Driven by these results, which were 
so notorious that they could not be 
denied, from all their defences of the 
cheapening system; seeing prices, in 
spite of all their predictions, every 
day rising around them, the Free- 
Trade organs took a different and still 
more extraordinary tone of argu- 
ment. They acknowledged the rise— 
they adopted it—they boasted of it. 
They said, See what Free Trade has 
done; what a rise of prices it has 
induced, what an impulse to industry 
it has given; what has become of all 
the Protectionate croaking about low 
prices? To do them justice, they did 
the thing well. They wheeled about 
as rapidly as the very best disciplined 
company in the Guards. None of 
Lord Hardinge’s veterans could have 
surpassed them. After having for 
thirty years incessantly lauded the 
cheapening system ; after having pa- 
raded the big and little loaf at all 
elections, and gained not a few by 
such creditable devices ; after having 
boasted, times without number, the 
wonderful success of their measures 
for the reduction of prices, and made 
it the basis of their whole policy, mo- 
netary, social, and commercial ; after 
having, in the pride of their hearts, 
boasted that they had made the sove- 
reign worth two sovereigns, and the 
quarter of wheat only 36s., they sud- 
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denly discovered that the cheapening 
system was a very bad thing. They 
became great admirers of the Jittle 
loaf; doubtless they will parade it 
with flags bearing *“‘The Farmers’ 
Friend—Free Trade and High Prices,” 
at the next election. It is seldom 
that so sudden and decisive a wheel 
—even in these days of political 
tergiversation—has been witnessed ; 
and doubtless, if Sir R. Peel could 
rise from his grave, among the many 
wonders which would excite his 
amazement, none would do so as 
much as to see the Times and Morning 
Chronicle boasting of the rise of prices, 
and ascribing it to his policy. 

In one respect, indeed, these jour- 
nals are undoubtedly right. The great 
rise which has taken place in one es- 
sential article—the wages of labour— 
is, without doubt, to be in a great de- 
gree ascribed, though not in the way 
which they suppose, to their system. 
The vast emigration which has been 
going on for several years back, and 
has now reached the enormous amount 
of 368,000 a-year from the British 
Islands, is, without doubt, mainly to 
be ascribed to the Free-Trade system. 
The great bulk of that emigration, as 
all the world knows, is from Ireland. 
From 230,000 to 250,000 emigrants 
have annually, for some years back, 
set sail from the shores of the Emerald 
Isle. What occasioned this prodigi- 
ous exodus which is now exciting so 
great an alarm on both sides of the 
Channel, and threatens, ere long, to 
leave great part of Ireland desolate of 
inhabitants, and a desert waste? Itis 
not the diggings, let that be carefully 
observed. Very few of the Irish go to 
Australia : they cannot afford the pas-. 
sage-money of £15: few of their kin- 
dred or connections have preceded 
them to Victoria or Melbourne. Only 
87,000, out of the 368,000 emigrants 
last year, went to Australia, and they 
were for the most part the better class 
of emigrants who sailed from Great 
Britain. No less than 280,000 emi- 
grants went from the harbours of the 
British Islands to America. They 
went not to the land of gold, but to 
the land of labour; not to the land of 
ingots, but to the land of wheat. 
They left a country where Free Trade 
prevailed, and their markets were 
glutted with foreign produce, to settle 
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in one where protection was established, 
and thirty per cent import duties shel- 
tered every branch of domestic indus- 
try. The growth of wheat in Ireland 
has declined by 1,500,000 quarters 
since 1846; that sold in the British 
markets of native growth had gone 
down 2,000,000. Thence the emigra- 
tion of the wheat-growers ; thence the 
two hundred thousand agricultural la- 
bourers who sail annually across the 
Atlantic. The Free-Traders may well 
take credit for the rise in the wages of 
labour, for it has arisen in a great mea- 
sure from their policy. They are in 
error only in their estimate of the proxi- 
mate cause of this immense movement. 
It arose from suffering, not prosperity : 
theemigrants hastened abroad toleave 
a land of Free Trade, penury, work- 
houses, and idleness, to land on one 
of protection, high wages, comfort, 
and affluence. 

That the prosperity which so gene- 
rally prevails in all the branches of 
industry at this time in the country is 
mainly, if not entirely, to be ascribed 
to the ‘“ Currency Extension Act of 
Nature,” and has arisen, not in con- 
sequence of, but in spite of Free Trade, 
is decisively proved by one circum- 
stance, which the journals are every 
day more clearly showing. It is not 
confined to Great Britain, where alone 
that system has been established : it 
is general over the world, and appears 
as clearly in the countries where in- 
dustry is most rigidly protected as in 
those where it is left entirely defence- 
less. It is as conspicuous in New 
York asin Liverpool or London: the 
vast exportation of our manufactures, 
which was last year £14,000,000 to 
the United States, proves how Cali- 
fornia has vivified them, despite the 
30 per cent with which all foreign im- 
posts are loaded. The heavy protec- 
tive duties of the Zollverein have not 
prevented Prussia from sharing in the 
general movement of the world; and 
dn France the impulse has been so 
great, notwithstanding their rigidly 
protective system, that not only have 
stocks of all sorts risen to an extra- 
ordinary and even alarming degree, 
but the metropolis has been so cut up 
with new streets and fresh undertak- 
ings, that, in the emphatic words of 
the Journal des Debats, ** Old Paris is 
disappearing, and a new Paris is rising 
up from its ruins.” It is ridiculous 
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therefore to ascribe to FreeTrade, which 
is a change peculiar to Britain, an 
impulse to industry, and a rise of 
prices, which is shared with it by the 
whole civilised world. It is the vast 
addition made by California and Aus- 
tralia to the circulating medium of 
the globe, and the consequent rise of 
prices which has everywhere taken 
place, that is the real cause of the 
universal impulse—just as it was of a 
similar impulse, recorded by all his- 
torians, occasioned by the discovery 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
Free Trade has had nothing to do 
with it farther than as having pro- 
duced that prodigious emigration of 
our rural labourers, which is now 
telling so seriously on our labour 
market, and promises to be attended 
with such important effects on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There its effects 
have indeed been great, and promise 
to be lasting. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it 
is strictly true, that, in a commercial 
community, where the principal un- 
dertakings must of necessity be sup- 
ported by credit, the chief effect of an 
enlarged, plentiful, and steady supply 
of the precious metals is, that it tends 
to keep out the paper, and thus not 
only supports industry and elevates 
prices, but averts monetary crises. 
This dreadful evil—more ruinous than 
plague, pestilence, or famine—is al- 
most entirely the creation of recent 
times; at least, it never was known 
in the world before with anything 
approaching to the intensity which 
has of late years been exhibited. It 
arises necessarily from a great and 
widely-diffused paper circulation be- 
ing made entirely dependent on the 
retention of gold—the very thing 
which, under certain circumstances, 
cannot by possibility be retained. 
The obvious effect of such a system 
was, that vast undertakings were set 
on foot by companies and individuals 
during the sunshine of prosperity, 
which were suddenly blasted when 
the events of war, or the vicis- 
situdes of commerce, occasioned a 
serious drain upon the metallic re- 
sources of this country. At pre- 
sent, on the other hand; as the sup- 
plies of gold from the south and 
west are so abundant, there is no 
danger of a crisis arising from its sud- 
den withdrawal from circulation ; and 
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as other nations are as well supplied 
with this essential element in pros- 
perity as ourselves, there is little risk, 
if any, of its being drained away to 
meet their wants. Thus we have 
obtained, from the bounty of Provi- 
dence in opening the great banks of 
issue in California and Australia, that 
greatest of all blessings in a commer- 
cial and highly civilised community— 
viz., a currency at once adequate and 
steady; a blessing easily within our 
reach under a properly regulated pa- 
per system, but utterly unattainable 
with a paper circulation dependent 
on scanty supplies of gold. And of 
the reality and importance of this 
effect, decisive eyidence has been af- 
forded by the bank returns for nearly 
a year past, which exhibit an issue 
in the two islands, in round numbers, 
of £39,000,000; while, before Cali- 
fornia came on the field, it had not for 
many years, nor since 1847, exceeded 
£32,000,000. This addition to the 
paper circulation of the country, in 
so short a time, of nearly a fourth, is 
of itself sufficient to explain both the 
rise of prices which has since taken 
place, and the general prosperity 
which now prevails ; and to demon- 
strate how powerfully and imme- 
diately, in a mercantile community— 
where the chief undertakings must be 
based on credit, and carried on in 
bank-notes—a plentiful supply of the 
precious metals leads to an abundant, 
it may even become an excessive, 
issue of paper. 

We have said that this subject is 
allied to the principal mistake which, 
in our humble apprehension, the Pro- 
tection leaders fell into, in the course 
of the great debate which has now 
been terminated. This was the as- 
cribing too much importance, in the 
production either of general prosperity 
or misery, to the influence either of 
Protection or Free Trade, and too 
litile to the expansion or contraction of 
the currency. From the very first 
we loudly maintained the opposite 
doctrine, and argued that, without 
undervaluing Protection, and fully 
admitting its importance as an essen- 
tial element in national prosperity 
and independence, especially in the 
later stages of civilisation, it yet 
yielded, as to its influence upon 
the vital interests of industry, to the 
all-important matter of providing an 
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adequate, safe, and steady currency 
for carrying on its undertakings. 
Every phase of prosperity, every 
period of disaster which has. been 
gone through since the Peace, affords: 
evidence of the ceaseless agency of 
this essential element in the national 
health. And if any doubt could re- 
main as to the justice of the observa- 
tions we so often made as to the effects 
of ‘Free Trade and a FETTERED 
Currency,” it would be removed by 
the results we are experiencing of 
‘Free Trade and aN EXPANDED 
Currency,” which are precisely, and 
in every respect, the converse of the 
former. And to show how entirely 
these results are in conformity with 
our views, and what decisive evidence 
they afford that it was the want of 
an expanded and durable currency 
which, for thirty years past, has 
been the real cause of our disasters, 
it is sufficient to observe, that in the 
Essay entitled ‘The Currency- Ezten- 
sion Act of Nature,” published on 
January 1, 1851, the effects which have 
since taken place are predicted exact- 
ly as they have since occurred, and 
are now occurring. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that we feel our- 
selves confirmed, beyond the possibi- 
lity of being shaken by a reference to 
the results, in all our positions; and 
refer to the period when Protection 
is said to be ‘*‘dead and buried,” as 
likely to be pointed to by future ages 
as the one most demonstrative of its 
truth, and most prophetic of its future 
resurrection, and general adoption by 
mankind. 

The world in general, howWever, has 
little concern with, and cannot be 
supposed to take much interest in, the 
speculations of philosophers, econo- 
mists, or statesmen, on the Past: It 
is with the Present that they are con- 
cerned; and never was a Present 
more fraught with vast changes, with 
big events in embryo, than this time. 
Two vast changes have taken place, 
and are irrevocable—the one by the 
will of Providence, the other by the 
will of the English people—and it is 
under the united action of both that 
the nation is now to act. These 
events are, an immensely extended 
currency over the world, and the 
adoption of Free Trade by ourselves. 
We take them both as “ great facts,” 
the reality of which none will dispute; 
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the importance of which all will, ere 
long, admit—Happy if many do not 
feel them to their cost. 

As the whole of Sir Robert Peel’s 
financial and commercial policy was 
based on the cheapening system; as 
he prepared for Free Trade by re- 
ducing the paper currency of the 
two islands from £60,000,000 to 
£32,000,000 — and it was the boast 
of his ablest followers that he had in 
consequence rendered the sovereign 
worth two sovereigns ; as a reduction 
of prices still further was the great 
advantage which he held out to the 
nation as recommending Free Trade, 
and which for some years after its 
adoption was undoubtedly accom- 
plished, it may readily be ima- 
gined what a contre-temps the opening 
of the Banks of Gold in California 
and Australia must have afforded. 
Based upon, preceded by, boasting of 
this cheapening system, how is it to 
act with the enhancing system? In- 
tended to bless the nation by making 
everything cheap, how is it to work 
when Nature, by causes beyond our 
prevention, is making everything dear ? 
That is the question of questions—the 
question of the day, which is occupy- 
ing most of the thoughtful heads, and 
not a few of the busy hands in the 
nation, at this moment. 

Many persons suppose that it will 
leave things much as they were, save 
that, by lowering the value of money, 
the change will produce general relief, 
by diminishing the weight of debts, 
public and private, and taxes. That 
this effect will take place, and afford 
a vast relief to debtors and all persons 
under fixed money obligations, is in- 
deed certain ; but a little consideration 
must be sufficient to show that this 
is neither destined to be its only nor 
its most important effect, and that a 
vast and momentous alteration upon 
industrial employment must ere long 
result from those monetary changes 
which are going forward. 

If, indeed, prices were equally af- 
fected by the change in the annual 
supply of the precious metals which is 
now going forward, it would be quite 
true that all nations would start alike 
under the new prices, and that none 
would suffer materially from the 
change. But very little considera- 
tion must be sufficient to show that 
this is very far indeed from being pos- 
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sible—that prices must be far more 
enhanced in the rich and the old states 
than in the poor and the young ones; 
and that it was not without good 
reason, and a clear anticipation of its 
probable effects, that Sir R. Peel rested 
his entire Free-Trade system on the 
basis of a previous and forcible re- 
duction of prices. There are three 
circumstances acting, and which must 
continue to act daily with increased 
force, on the labour market in this 
country, which do not operate with 
nearly the same force elsewhere, and 
which must ere long occasion a very 
great difference between the cost at 
which the same articles can be raised 
in this and the neighbouring states. 
The first of these is, that, being the 
richest nation, the most industrious, 
and the most enterprising, we both 
stand most in need of an enlarged 
supply of the precious metals and are 
most able to purchase them. Political 
economists reason in regard to an 
increased supply of the precious metals 
as if it were the rain from heaven, 
which descends alike upon the rich 
and the poor—as the sun, which shines 
alike upon the just and the unjust. 
But this is very far, indeed, from 
being the case. The golden stream 
descends most unequally upon man- 
kind; it flows in by far the largest 
quantities into the coffers of those 
who are already rich. Like the Lon- 
don Tavern or the Italian Opera, it 
is open to all, but very few are able 
to purchase its enjoyments. Gold, 
like diamonds, rubies, Italian pictures, 
or any other costly luxury, will find 
its way only to the affluent, who can 
afford to purchase it. A certain quan- 
tity will go everywhere, and therefore 
prices will, to a certain degree, be 
everywhere affected; but a great deal 
more will go to, and be retained in, 
the rich and commercial states, than 
the poor and agricultural. We see 
this going on every day around us 
in these islands. Wages and prices 
have risen within the last six months 
from thirty to forty per cent im 
the great towns and manufacturing 
districts; but, except in the rural 
districts affected by emigration, there 
has been scarcely any change in the 
remuneration of agricultural labour. 
In nonce has it risen above two shil- 
lings a-week, which is in general a 
fifth only. Had it not been for 
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the drain by emigration, it would 
scarcely have experienced any change. 
Wages have risen twenty-five per 
cent at Paris; but in rural Germany, 
Poland, and Russia, they have risen 
very little, if at all. 

In the next place, the influence of 
an increased supply of the precious 
metals upon the remuneration of in- 
dustry and the rate of wages, is more 
rapidly and immediately felt in the old 
and rich state than in the young and 
poor one, in consequence of the for- 
mer being much more exposed than 
the latter to the influence of an in- 
creased issue of paper. It is an en- 
jarged issue of paper which at once 
affects prices, because it opens up the 
credit and enlarges the accommoda- 
tion which, by augmenting indus- 
try, enhance its value. Credit and 
paper are the two pillars on which all 
industrial undertakings in a civilised 
community must rest. Gold is valu- 
able, but it is so chiefly by lessening 
or removing all apprehensions as to 
the consequence to the bankers of a 
large issue of paper. Universally it 


will be found, accordingly, that the 
mutations of the currency are felt 
much more rapidly and seriously in 


the commercial and manufacturing 
towns than in the rural districts; and 
in proportion as they suffered, in gene- 
ral, more immediately and extensively 
than the landed interest from its con- 
traction, so they are proportionably 
more elevated by itsexpansion. Wages 
and prices must rise a great deal more 
in the commercial and opulent state 
than in the agricultural and poor one, 
simply because the increased supply 
of the precious metals there acts upon 
a much longer and more powerful 
lever. 

In the third place, it is worthy of 
particular observation that the drain 
of emigration is felt with much greater 
effect upon the labour market of Great 
Britain and Ireland than that of any 
other country in Europe, or, indeed, 
in all other countries of Europe put 
together. Out of 500,000 emigrants 
who now annually land from Europe 
on the shores of the United States, 
above 300,000 come from the British 
Islands, with their population of 
27,000,000, and only 200,000 from all 
the other countries of Europe, with 
their population of 250,000,000. The 
drain, therefore, is at least fifteen times 
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greater, in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants, upon the British Islands than 
upon the rest of Europe ;—a fearful dis- 
proportion, when its necessary effect 
upon the price of labour is taken into 
consideration. The emigrants from 
the British Islands in the three last 
years have been in round numbers— 
1850, . é : 280,000 
100i, . , ° 336,580 
1852, 368,000 


In three years, 984,580 
—nearly a million of men in three 
years, while in the same period the 
natural increment by the increase of 
births over deaths has only been 
720,000 in round numbers; in other 
words, there has been an absolute de- 
crease of nearly 300,000 souls. As 
the emigrants are, for the most part, 
men and women in the prime of life, 
it need not be said how great must be 
the effect of this prodigious and un- 
paralleled exodus, not only upon the 
present, but the succeeding genera- 
tions of men; and how seriously, in a 
permanent way, it must affect the 
labour markets in this country. And 
as this effect has taken place, and 
is now irrevocable, it is poor con- 
solation to reflect that Free Trade is 
the main cause of the movement, as 
is proved by the fact that the emi- 
grants to Australia in 1852 were only 
87,000, and in 1851 not a third of that 
number—the whole remainder having 
gone to America in quest of the agri- 
cultural labour which Free Trade had 
denied them in their own country. 

It is from the concurring influence 
of these causes, so universal in their 
operation, so unceasing in their effects, 
that the price of labour has been so 
quickly and seriously affected in this 
country, and that our manufacturers, 
as well as farmers, feel so much ap- 
prehension as to their ability to con- 
tinue the contest with their foreign 
competitors in the supply either of 
the foreign or the home markets. We 
have this attested on the very best of 
all authorities on such a subject—from 
the central leaders of the Manchester 
School. When Mr Hume, with Mr 
Cobden, and Mr Bright, and the 
deputation of the Peace Congress 
from Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, 
lately waited on Lord Aberdeen, the 
veteran Free-Trader thus expressed 
himself :— 7 
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“Mr Hume urged upon Lord Aberdeen, 
as the head of the Government, the con- 
sideration of this subject, on the ground 
of the enormous expenditure, the war 
establishments costing £17,000,000 per 
annum. This became specially important 
from the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, occasioned by the discovery of 
gold in Australia. Already the wages of 
labour began to affect the cost of pro- 
duction so seriously, that the British 
manufacturer could not compete with his 
foreign competitor. This was a great 
mercantile and manufacturing country, 
and those interests must be preserved. 
The only practicable way of lessening the 
cost of production to which he had re- 
ferred, was by removing many of the 
taxes which pressed upon industry, and 
he looked confidently to the present 
Government to remove such pressure. 
He saw, however, small hope of such 
measures being adopted, unlessa reduction 
could be made in our naval and mili- 
tary establishments.”—Times, Feb. 28. 


Not a doubt, therefore, can remain 
as to the reality of the danger which 
we have dwelt on, for the leaders of the 
Free-Trade party have been the first to 
declareit. Sir Robert Peel was obvi- 
ously right: a great reduction of prices 
is the necessary foundation of Free 
Trade: when prices rise, the old state 
must necessarily, under such a system, 
be beaten down by the young one. 

Although the great rise of wages— 
in consequence of the combined ope- 
ration of Free Trade forcing out la- 
bourers and the gold regions forcing 
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in gold—has taken place in the manu- 
facturing towns, yet a very great 
change has also ensued in the rural. 
Our dependence on foreign supplies, 
the decline of the production of our 
own soil, is daily increasing. Hear 
the Times, that able Free-Trade organ, 
on the subject. 


“Tt is well known that an unusually 
small breadth of wheat has been sown in 
this country. The extent of land under 
this crop is calculated by the Mark Lane 
Express to be 20 per cent less than in 
average years; and Messrs Sturge of Bir- 
mingham have published an estimate that 
the wheat crop of this year will probably 
fall one-third short, which would oblige 
us, if true, to double the quantity we have 
hitherto drawn from abroad.” — Times, 
May 5, 1853. 


So that, before Free Trade has been 
in operation five years, we are told by 
their ablest organ, that 20 per cent of 
wheat land has ceased to grow crops, 
and that we must, if we would avoid 
scarcity and its perilous chances, 
DOUBLE our importation of wheat, 
which already amounts to 3,500,000 
quarters, and from 8 to 10 millions of 
every kind of grain. Our merchants 
are taking the hint ; and the follow- 
ing table, also taken from the Times, 
shows how the rise of price in Great 
Britain, consequent on the discovery 
of the gold regions, has augmented 
the already considerable supplies of 
the food of our people which we ob- 
tain from foreign parts :— 


“ IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GRAIN. 


“The Gazette publishes the usual official statement of the imports of grain into the 
United Kingdom during the month ending on the 5th inst. In transferring the figures 
to our columns, we place beside them, for the purpose of comparison, the figures for 
the corresponding months of each of the last three years, as they are stated in the 


Board of Trade tables :— 


Month ending 5th April 
A 





1853. 
287,153 
59,672 
15,868 
20,243 
1,659 
30,906 
214,508 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Pease, 
Beans, 
Indian corn, ,, 
Wheat flour, cwts., 762,206 
Oatmeal, ” 13 
Indian meal, ,, 8 


qrs., 


1851. 
493,954 
49,018 
31,644 
2,259 
3,656 
44,776 
139,162 
480,228 


1852. 
187,459 
50,044 
69,978 


2,863 
46,699 
144,782 
334,793 
5 163 

466 


The imports during the first three months of the present year, in comparison with 
the imports during the first three months of each of the last three years, are shown 
in the following table, compiled, like its predecessor, from the Gazette and the Board 


of Trade tables :— 





Free Trade and High Prices. 


[June; 1853. 


Three months ending 5th April 
A... 





1853. 
864,759 
166,029 
127,766 

25,399 
19,625 
83,035 
364,965 
1,328,797 
18 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Pease, 
Beans, 
Indian corn, ,, 
Wheat flour, cwts., 
Oatmeal, em 
Indian meal, ,, 


re | 
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These tables demonstrate how rapid- 
ly, under the operation of Free Trade 
and rising prices, our supply of grain is 
coming to be derived from foreign coun- 
tries ; and soon we may arrive at the 
period when, to avert famine prices, we 
must, at any hazard, and under any 
humiliating circumstances, continue 
to depend for a half of the subsistence 
of our people on other and, it may be, 
rival states. 

Meal, butter, cheese, and all the 
minor productions of agriculture, are 
rapidly rising in price; and as cattle 
and sheep were all thirty per cent 
dearer at the late markets in the north 
than they were a year ago, it ma 
with confidence be predicted that, be- 
fore the end of summer, meat will have 
risen fifty per cent in price. But 
wheat has only advanced from 39s. to 
44s.; the immense importation from 
the Continent forcibly keeps down the 
rise of that easily transported and 
readily sold article. Everything, there- 
fore, announces that the production of 
wheat in this country will in all pro- 
bability decline, even more rapidly 
than it has hitherto done; and that, 
ere long, a half of the food of the 
people will be derived from foreign 
states. Long before that is the case, 
our independence as a nation must, of 
course, have disappeared, and we must 
be reduced, like the Venetians in the 
latter period of their existence, to 
drag on a precarious and dishonoured 
existence, by avoiding, at any price, a 
rupture with our neighbours. 

At present the great stay of our 
manufacturers is the colonial markets 
and those of America. The colonial ex- 
ports last year were about £20,000,000; 
those to America, above £14,000,000. 
A full moiety of all our exports were 
to our colonies, and states of British 
descent. Free Trade itself, which so 
long decried the colonies, and sought 


1850. 
463,508 
118,110 
129,975 

7,716 

18,705 
106,658 
287,059 
673,238 

553 531 

2,270 974 
—Times, May 10, 1853. 
in the markets of foreign states for 
the principal vents for our produce, is 
now driven to those very colonies to 
find a compensation for the declin- 
ing markets of the former. Our 
exports to all the countries of Europe 
from whom we import grain are sta- 
tionary or declining. But aa Free 
Trade is now a fixed and essential 
part of our colonial system, it is evi- 
dent that the rapid advance in the 
price of labour in the British Islands, 
in consequence of the influx of gold 
and efflux of men, will ere long de- 
prive us even of this last advantage; 
so that nothing may remain to the 
Anglo-Saxon but to follow, as hereto- 
fore, the Celt, and desert the land of 
Free Trade and High Prices in Eu- 
rope, for the land of protected labour 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In a word, as Sir R. Peel’s system 
was, with a just appreciation of the 
real state and necessities of our people, 
based entirely upon the combination 
of Low PRIcEs in this country with 
Free Trade, so it behoves all our 
people, and especially the authors and 
supporters of the Free-Trade move- 
ment, to consider well how it is to 
work, and how calamity is to be 
averted under its action, with prices 
of necessity higher here than else- 
where in the Old World. The days 
of daily profit and increasing wealth 
to the capitalist are past: they were 
of human creation, and they have met 
with the usual fate of earthly things. 
Let the authors of the new system 
consider whether the time is not ap- 
proaching when labour in return is to 
obtain the ascendant, and when the 
profits of stock are to melt away 
under the influx of gold and efflux of 
labour, which CHAINS PRODUCTION 
to War PRricgs, AND FREE TRADE 
WHICH CHAINS SALES TO PEACE 
PrickEs 1N THIS CoUNTRY. 


1852. 
429,587 
122,386 
158,649 

59 

10,062 
141,245 
275,906 
699,604 

146 
90 


1851. 
1,105,182 
185,667 
130,890 
5,479 
15,977 
82,660 
277,814 
1,339,011 
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